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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  to  the  public  what  will  probably  be 

my  last  work  of  History,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  plan  I  have  pursued  in 
writing  it;  and  to  notice  some  omissions,  which 
might  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  care- 
lessness, if  the  causes  which  induced  nie  to  make 
them  were  not  explained.  The  struggle  between 
France  and  England,  which  began  with  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  the 
former  country,  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
great  acts.  The  first  comprises  the  Gallic  conquests 
of  Edward  and  his  son;  the  second,  the  cunning 
and  gradual,  but  bold  and  masterly,  recovery  of  his 
alienated  territory,  by  Charles  V.  of  France ;  the 
third,  the  re^conquest  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
puted country  by  Henry  V.  of  England ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  by  Charles  VII, 
It  was  my  wish  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  first  of  these 
epochs,  which  began  and  coTu  liuled  in  the  space 
of  time  embraced  by  the  life  of  £dwai*d  the  Black 
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Prince.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  was  open  to 
me,  either  to  notice  particularly  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  or  to  pass  over  the  latter  country  en- 
tirely, and  only  to  refer  to  those  events  in  the  history 
of  the  former,  which  affected  the  immediate  subject 
of  my  labours.  I  detennincd  on  the  latter  course, 
as  I  found  that  the  work»  with  all  the  critical  in- 
quiries into  particular  facts  which  it  behoved  me  to 
institute,  might  extend  to  a  size  likely  to  try  the 
patience  of  the  public,  without  the  admission  of  any 
extraneous  matter. 

In  the  course  of  invest  location,  a  number  of  errors 
in  the  former  histories  oi  this  epoch  were,  m  may 
well  be  supposed,  rendered  apparent :  but  the  fact  of 
having  detected  numerous  faults  in  other  writers 
upon  the  same  subject,  has  inspired  me  with  any 
thing  but  great  confidence  in  my  own  work.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  spared  no  pains,  I  have  spared  no  reason- 
able expense,  to  discover  and  obtain  correct  sources 
of  inibrmation ;  and  during  five  years,  which  the 
manuscript  has  lain  by  me  since  it  was  first  written, 
I  have  made  many  alterations,  and,  I  trust,  some 
improvements.  I  have  put  forth  nothing  without 
much  consideration ;  and  I  have  not  suffered  any  pe- 
culiar fondness  for  particular  theories  to  prevent  me 
from  sacrificing  niy  opinions,  whenever  I  liave  had 
good  reasons  ibr  believing  them  to  be  erroneous. 
Nevertheless,  I  well  know  that,  till  the  great  mass  of 
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public  documents  which  have  long  been  withheld 

from  p^eneral  inspection,  and  which  arc  even  now 
only  scantily  avaiiabley  shall  be  completely  and  judi- 
ciously thrown  open  to  the  nation,  to  whom  they 
belong,  nothing  like  an  accurate  history  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  written,  and  tliat  every  separate  portion 
must  appear  with  great  defects.  Still  farther, — were 
those  storehouses  of  important  information  open  to 
me  at  will,  with  the  best  catalogues  for  facilitating 
my  researches,  I  am  but  too  conscious  that  my  own 
imperfections  of  judgment  and  application  would 
comiiHiiilcate  themselves  to  the  work,  and  wonld 
render  it  very  different  Irom  that  which  I  could  wish 
to  lay  before  the  public.  Many,  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  the  defects  which  will  be  found  in  this  book, 
are,  of  course,  to  be  attributed  to  myself :  neverthe- 
less, various  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  historian 
who  considers  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  facts  ere  he 
ventures  to  reason  upon  them  ;  and  these  difficulties 
not  only  require  great  labour,  but  very  considerable 
expense  to  remove.  As  an  illustration  of  this  truth, 
I  may  mention,  that  in  regard  to  several  points  of 
Flemish  history,  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  I  entertained  serious 
doubts,  in  order  to  solve  which  I  made  a  journey  to 
the  town  of  Ghent.  Monsieur  \V  allez,  the  Belgian 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  British  court,  a  gentleman 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  acquirements  as  for  his 
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urbanity,  had  aoctdentally  pointed  out  to  ine»  with- 
out, I  believe,  knowing  my  pursuits  several  sources  of 
information  in  his  native  country^  but,  ailer  spending 
some  time  in  Ghent,  I  quitted  it,  disappointed,  and 
as  if!"i)oraiit  as  I  went.  The  book  then  proceeded  on 
the  authoi  ities  I  had  before  possessed,  and  was  partly 
printed,  when  a  lingering  hope  of  better  success,  to- 
gether with  doubts  that  I  could  not  shake  off  regard, 
ing  the  accuracy  of  various  details,  led  me  to  revisit  that 
city,  where,  by  the  kind  attention  of  Monsieur  Voisin 
and  the  celebrated  Comelissen,  I  at  length  obtained 
inibrmation  that  led  me  to  cancel  several  sheets,  which 
had  unfortunately  gone  through  the  press.  The 
same  has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  work ; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  could  I 
arrive  at  the  original  documents,  by  which  the  facts 
of  history  can  alone  be  cleariy  established,  I  should 
still  lind  much  tliat  would  require  alteration. 

In  regard  to  the  more  modern  histories  relating  to 
the  period  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  read  almost 
every  thing,  I  believe,  that  has  been  written  ;  and  in 
many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  entirely 
differed  from  authors  of  very  good  repute*  In  some 
eases,  where  the  point  was  of  importance,  I  have 
stated  my  reasons,  and  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  have  almost 
always  given  my  authorities  upon  matters  in  regard 
to  which  there  could  be  any  doubt,  and  have  some- 
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times  entered  into  discuMions  respecting  the  credi- 
bility of  various  chronicles,  pointing  out  the  process 
hy  which  my  mind  had  arrived  at  the  conclubiou 
which  I  have  ultimately  adopted.  But  to  have  done 
this  in  all  instances,  even  where  I  differed  with  yerj 
respectable  writei-s,  would  have  overloaded  the  book 
with  noteS}  which  are,  perhaps,  too  abundant  already  $ 
and  I  was  obliged  to  refrain,  though  from  no  want 
of  respect  for  the  gentlemen  from  whose  views  I 
presumed  to  dissent.  Various  points  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  though 
mentionetl  by  all  the  contemporary  writers,  hiL\c  still 
appeared  to  me  uncertain  ^  and  wherever  I  have 
entertained  a  suspicion  of  any  asserted  £u:t,  although 
I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  give  it  admission,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mark  it  by  some  expression  of  doubt. 

Having  said  thus  much,  nothing,  I  believe,  re- 
mains for  me,  but  to  oflPer  my  sincere  thanks, — first, 
to  the  public,  for  long-continued  favour ;  and,  next, 
to  the  various  gentlemen  who,  with  the  true  liberality 
of  spirit  which  should  always  distinguish  literary 
niLii,  have  given  me  the  kindest  assistance  in  my  la- 
borious task.  To  Professor  Napier,  to  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Lamb,  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  to  Monsieur 
Comelissen  and  Monsieur  Voisin,  to  Professor  Bahr, 
and  to  Monsieur  Zacharia,  junior,  with  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  aided  me  materially,  by 
pointing  out  to  me,  and  obtaining  for  me,  valuable 
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sources  of  infonnation,  I  feel  myself  deeply  indebted, 
and  am  proud  to  aicknowledge  it  in  tbis  place.  To 
Lord  Polwarth,  Lord  Strangford,  and  many  other 
gentlemen^  especially  those  in  whose  hands  the  ar- 
chives of  the  city  of  London  are  deposited,  I  have 
also  to  return  my  thanks  for  much  kindness  in  the 
course  of  my  labours  upon  this  history.  Though 
for  those  labours  I  anticipate  no  very  great  success, 
yet  I  am  well  pleased  that  they  have  been  undertaken 
and  completed ;  and  only  trust  that  they  may  not  be 
found  altogether  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of  those 
who  have  watched  their  progress  with  interest. 
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INTKOUUCTION. 

GBNER.Mi  SKETCH  OF  THE  RELATIVE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND,  PRAKCS, 
ASD  THE  EIIPI%E»  IN  TUB  BABLT  fAKT  OF  THB  rOURTEENTU 
CBKTUBT. 

That  great  men  make  opportiiiiilit's,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  aphorisms  of  human  vanity^  but  the 
history  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  affords 
sufficient  proof*  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  individual  is  placed  have  as  much  influence 
upon  his  fate  and  conduct  as  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  Events,  indeed,  are  seldom  so 
adverse,  that  a  man  of  real  genius  or  pre-eminent 
virtue  cannot,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  find  occasion 
to  break  through  the  petty  crowd,  and  take  his 
station  amongst  the  great  ^  l>ut  the  annals  of  the 
world  evince  that  few,  if  any,  of  tho2$e  vvho  have 
climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  fame,  have  not, 
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at  some  point  in  their  career,  been  peculiarly  faTOured 

by  opportunity.  True  it  is,  that  the  most  hopeful 
means  atibrd,  to  the  fool,  the  coward,  or  the  shij:^- 
gard,  but  opportunity  of  displaying  defects ;  yet  still, 
without  some  happy  opening,  energy  can  never  clear 
the  way  through  all  impediments,  and  genius,  with 
all  his  winji^s,  can  never  soar  above  the  ])rison 
walls  of  circumstance.  The  events  which  take  place 
around  us,  and  the  mind  which  is  within,  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other ;  and  these  two  causes,  some- 
times opposing,  sometimes  facilitating  one  another, 
according  to  the  all-wise  will  of  Him  who  alone  sees 
the  ultimate  result,  work  out  the  destiny  of  each  in- 
telligent creature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  bora  at  any  epoch,  or 
placed  in  any  situation,  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
would  have  displayed  the  talents  that  coiiniiand  re- 
spect, and  the  virtues  that  endear  the  possessor ;  but 
they  might  have  been  restricted  to  the  decoration  of 
private  life,  had  they  not  received  a  more  splendid 
developement  from  his  proximity  to  a  throne.  Nor 
were  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  or  of  his  rank  the 
only  concurrents  which  placed  within  his  grasp  an 
immortal  reputation  ;  but  the  circumstances,  also,  of 
-  his  times,  his  nation,  and  his  ftmily,  were  precisely 
those  best  calculated  to  call  forth  the  qualities  with 
which  had  endowed  him  as  an  individual.  His 
history,  thereiore,  may  be  said  to  commence  before 
his  birth,  and  the  actions  of  others  must  not  be  con- 
sidered irrelevant,  when  they  prepared  the  way  for 
his  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  society  in 
w  liicii  he  lived,  and  the  condition  of  the  countries  in 
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which  his  principal  actions  were  perfonnedy  are  not 
unworthy  of  consideration,  as  the  peculiarities  of  each 

materially  aftected  his  own  fate.  I  shall,  atcurtiingly, 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  few  preliminary  ob« 
aervations  upon  the  political  and  religious  system  of 
Europe  at  that  period ;  and  shall  endeavour*  by  no* 
ticing  several  of  the  differences  which  existed  in  the 
circumstances  of  IVance,  Gcmnany,  and  England,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
produce  the  great  military  advantages  that  the  latter 
country  obtained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II L 

About  the  period  in  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  flourished,  there  existed  that  degree  of  rest- 
lessness and  agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
generally  a  prognostic  of  some  great  change  in  the 
state  of  society.  Various  efibrts  were  made  by  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  classes  and  characters,  and 
by  the  most  opposite  means  and  directions,  to  shake 
many  old  institutions,  and  to  tear  up  many  deeply 
rooted  prejudices,  although  the  result  proved  that  the 
human  mind  ^  the  soil  in  which  such  institutions 
aiid  prejudices  were  founded  and  planted  —  was  by 
no  means  prepared  for  their  destruction. 

It  is  evident  that  before  a  complete,  though  be- 
neficial, alteration  can  ever  be  effected  in  any  of 
the  great  establishments  of  society,  it  must  be  called 
for  most  strongly  by  an  equal  change  in  the  Lii  ciim- 
stances  of  man.  lie  must  have  become  iniiuitely 
better,  wiser,  nobler,  increased  in  numbers,  or  ele- 
vated in  powers,  since  those  establishments  were 
framed ;  he  must,  in  short,  have  undergone  some 
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of  the  immense  variations  which  are  continually  oc- 
curring in  his  situation  and  attributes,  before  any  per- 
manent amelioration  can  be  efiected  in  his  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  it  generally  happens  tliat,  long  before 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  will  bear  the  change 
which  it  ultimately  works  out  for  itself,  there  start  up 
spirits  who  forestal  the  age,  and  endeavour  to  hurry 
forward  mankind  to  the  object  towards  which  they  see 
it  tending.  Not  a  few  of  such  spirits  arose  in  the 
counie  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  their  efforts  shook  the  fabric  which 
they  were  not  able  to  overthrow ;  but  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  picture 
that  historians,  satirists,  and  moralists  have  left  of 
the  human  mind  at  this  epoch,  that  though  many 
persons  of  superior  intellect  existed  both  in  the  higher 
and  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  society  in  general  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  yield  at  once  the  abuses  of  the  feudal 
system,  or  to  cast  away  the  superstitions  which  had 
crept  into  the  Roman  church. 

In  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  the  feudal 
system  was  already  on  the  decline.  In  England  it 
had  suffered  most,  and  in  Germany,  perhaps,  least ; 
but  in  every  land  its  own  inherent  defec  ts,  and  the 
vices  of  the  nobles,  hupplied  a  plentiful  germ  of 
decays  while  the  admission  of  the  free  communes 
showed  an  anomaly  in  its  constitution,  and  a  step 
towards  its  fall.  Nevertheless,  it  had  still  to  support 
it  habit,  possession,  military  skill,  and  the  spirit  of 
chivalry;  while  the  paucity  and  the  smalhiess  oi  the 
cities,  and  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  commons  in 
every  country,  with  the  exception  of  England,  evinced 
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that  the  lower  classes  themselves  were  as  yet  incapable 
either  of  effecting  with  power,  or  employing  with 
moderation,  a  change  in  their  institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  church,  though  the 

thunders  of  the  Apostolic  See  were  not  (jiiitc  so  tre- 
mendous as  they  once  had  been*,  and  though  several 
recorded  instances  of  successful  resbtance  formed 
precedents  for  future  opposition,  yet  the  immortal 
policy  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  State  was  so  much  more 
refined  than  that  of  any  other  European  court,  that 
prudence,  supported  by  the  ignorance  of  opponents, 
still  supplied,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  want 
of  real  power.  Nor  was  society  prepared  for  a  change 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  for  if  we  but  look  to  the 
trials  ot  the  Templars,  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  and 
lepers  t,  and  the  barbarous  executions  which  not  un- 

*  The  cieiir  and  judicious  Mosbciiu  traces  the  deciine  o(  the  \mj^i 
pover  to  the  period  of  the  bold  thoqgh  barbarous  resiitaiice  of  Philip 
the  Fair  to  the  am^nt  prelenaions  of  Bonifiice  VIII.  A  aevere  blow, 
however,  had  been  given  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes  by  the  bitter 
contempt  with  which  tlu  y  luul  been  trea^'  i      tlu-  Empiror  FrciK  ric. 

•f  We  find  m"orilr<l  by  the  coutiiuiator.s  ot  William  uf  Naiiiiis  the  lait 
of  two  or  thi'L-f  uniiappy  wretchea  having  been  buriit  alive,  in  the  year 
1322,  for  burying  a  bhMeIc  eat  in  a  box ;  and  a  little  earlier,  the  follow- 
ing horrible  detaUs  are  given  concerning  the  massacrea  of  the  lepers  and 
the  Jews  :  — 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1321,  tlu  King  of  France  visited  carefully 
the  parts  of  Poitoii,  which  he  held  ol"  his  father  by  hereditary  right, 
and  he  had  resolved,  they  say,  to  remain  tiiere  long,  when,  towards  the 
foatlvat  of  St.  John  llie  Bi^list,  the  public  report  reached  hfa  cata,  thtf 
throujj^oot  all  Aquitaine  the  springs  and  Che  wells  either  were,  or  soon 
would  be,  infected  with  poison  by  a  great  iuiinl)er  uf  lepers.  Many  of 
these  Ic{>ers,  acknowledging  their  crime,  had  been  already  coiulemned 
to  death  and  btirnt  in  Upper  Aqnitaine.  Their  design  was,  as  they 
avowed  in  the  midst  of  the  liames,  in  spreading  poison  every  wliere,  to 
destroy  all  the  ('hristians,  or  at  least  to  render  them  lepers  like  them- 
idves;  and  they  i^ought  to  spread  so  great  an  evil  over  all  France  and 
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frequently  followed  the  friyolities  of  scholastic  dis< 


Germany.    Various  (llfTorcnt  causes  were  assigned  for  these  things  by 
various  ()eoplc ;  but  the  best  foundet!,  and  most  commonly  adopted,  was 
this  which  follows.    The  King  of  (ircnada,  afflicted  at  ha\  iiii;  httii  ho 
frequently  defeated  by  the  Christians,  and  especittliy  by  the  uncle  of 
the  King  of  Castile^  of  whom  we  bare  qraken  before^  and  not  bdng 
able  to  avenge  himself  hj  force  of  annB»  sought  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  viliany.   For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  he  held  a  meeting  with 
the  Jews,  to  endeavour  by  their  me'tns  to  <kstroy  the  whole  of 
Christendom  by  some  chnrni,  ami  tifT'iTc-ti  tiieni  inniimorable  sums  of 
money.    They  promised  iuui  to  invcut  a  chami,  saying  that  they  could 
by  DO  means  execute  it  tfaentselves,  because  the  CbristiaaB  suspected 
tiiem;  but  that  the  lepers,  who  were  in  continual  communication  with 
the  Christians,  could  very  easily  accomplu>h  the  charm,  by  casting  the 
poison  into  all  the  springs  and  wells.    On  this  account,  the  Jews 
having  called  toiiethcr  the  principal  le[iers,  these  last,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  dev  ii,  were  ho  seduced  by  tlictr  deceitful  suggcstiuii^  that,  alter 
having  abjured  the  catholic  fiuth,  and,  horrible  to  l^ar,  pounded  and 
nixed  the  body  of  Christ  in  these  mortal  poison^  as  many  of  the 
lepers  ultimately  confessed,  consented  to  execute  tlie  cliarm.  The 
principal  lepers,  having  met  together  from  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
established  four  general  assemblies ;  and  there  was  not  a  nol)le  lazar 
housf,  as  some  of  the  lepers  have  sim  e  acknowledged,  fruiii  which 
some  one  was  not  present  at  theue  Hi»:>euibliei>,  to  inform  the  rest  what 
was  done  then^  widi  the  exception  of  the  two  laiar  houses  in  England. 
By  the  perauanon  of  the  devil,  served  by  the  Jews  in  these  assemblies 
of  Iq;iers,  the  principal  amongst  them  said  to  the  others,  that,  as  their 
leprosy  made  them  appear  to  the  Christians  vile,  abject,  and  \inworthy 
of  any  eonsidoration,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  them  to  cause  the 
Christians  to  die  or  become  covered  with  Iqirosy  like  themselves,  so 
that,  when  all  were  lepers,  none  would  be  de^nsed.    .      .      .  , 
An  ecBct  of  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  Iqwrs  decbred  that  the 
guilty  should  be  g^ven  to  the  flames,  and  ihte  rest  confined  for  i  \  ( r  in 
the  lazar  houses ;  and  that,  if  any  leprous  woman  was  found  with  child, 
she  should  be  preserved  till  she  was  delivered,  and  then  burned.  The 
Jews  also  were  burned  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Aquitaine.  In 
the  bailiwick  of  Tours,  at  a  castle  called  Chiuon,  an  immense  pit  was 
dag,  and  a  great  fire  having  been  lighted  in  it,  there  were  burned  in  a 
mqgle  day  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of  both  sexes.   Many  of  them, 
both  men  and  women,  sung  as  if  invited  to  a  wedding,  and  sprang  of 
themselves  into  the  pit  j  and  many  widows  threw  their  own  children 
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putation  we  shall  find  that  priest  and  lawyer,  noble 
and  commoner  alike,  were  still  imbued  with  the  same 

dark  and  gioouiy  superititioii ;  and  that  those  who 
dreamed  of  purer  systems,  or  ot  better  things,  were 
only  the  few  whose  minds  outstripped  the  age* 

Real  power,  however,  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  occasionally,  in  opposition  to  the  ideal  authority 
of  the  church  ;  auil  vvliik'  the  spiritual  dogmas  of 
the  Koman  See  were  treated  with  reverence  and  re- 
ceived as  law,  its  judicial  rule  and  temporal  dominion 
had,  from  time  to  time,  to  encounter  many  a  potent 
adversary  amongst  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In 
order  to  maintain  themselves  aj^ainst  tliese  enemies, 
the  popes  were  under  the  necessity  oi  having  recourse 
to  the  friendship  of  other  princes ;  and,  amongst  the 
incessant  contentions  of  a  warlike  age,  powerful  sup- 
port was  always  to  be  found  when  required  by  the 
pontiifs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear,  that  the  allies 
and  supporters  of  the  lloman  church  learned  the 
secret  of  its  weakness  by  its  frequent  applications  for 
assistance,  and  were  taught  to  despise  its  threats  when 
they  found  it  convenient  to  resist  its  authority. 


into  the  fire,  for  I'ear  they  should  be  torn  from  them,  and  baptized  by 
the  GbrattBiM  and  nobles  present  st  the  execution.'* 
Such  waa  the  dreadful  state  of  superstitioa  and  barbariam  m  winch 

Burope  was  plunged  at  the  bcgmniiig  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

•  A  miiiibcr  of  persons  were  burnt  heretics  ubout  this  time,  for 
the  crime  ot"  declaring  that  our  Saviour  hatl  hvcn,  in  this  worltl,  possessed 
of  property.  The  particulars  of  the  dispute  are  too  indecent  and  sacri- 
legious, to  bear  reeapituiatiou  with  either  pleasure  or  advantage  to  any 
one. 
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One  of  the  most  formidable  oppouents  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  as  yet  encountered  was  Louis  of 
BaTaria»  who  occupied  the  Imperial  throne  at  the 
accession  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Elected  Em})tror  in  1314,  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors,  he  soon  saw  liimself  opposed  m  arms  by  the 
unsuccessful  candidate,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria ; 
but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in  making  his 
title  good  with  the  sword.  All  his  first  acts,  how- 
ever, showed  a  detenui nation  to  check  the  encroacli- 
ing  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  See :  he  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  emperor  without  the  papal 
i^rohation ;  denied  the  right  of  the  ponti£fe  to  in- 
terfere in  the  Imperial  election;  invaded  Italy, 
created  an  Anti-pope,  and  scoilcd  at  the  anathemas  oi 
Avignon. 

Although  the  most  considerable  portion  of  Europe 
remuned  docile  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  Pope  rested  secure  upon  the  bosom  of  France, 

at  that  time  the  favourite  child  of  the  ihuicli  :  yet 
the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the 
age  —*  whether  considered  in  regard  to  dominion  or 
talent «— ruling  powerfully  in  absolute  contempt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was,  of  course,  not  lost  upon 
contcnipuiary  sovereigns.  Its  effect  upon  other 
countries  does  not  require  to  be  noticed  liere  more 
particularly  $  and  the  consequences  which  followed,  in 
regard  to  England,  both  from  the  fact  of  the  Em- 
peror's enmity  towards  the  church,  and  from  the 
precedent  of  resistance  which  his  conduct  afforded, 
will  be  traced  at  large  hereafter.    Such,  however,  at 
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the  acceflsion  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  situation  of 
the  empire  in  its  relations  with  the  Roman  See*  It 

was  governed  by  a  talented,  courageous,  contuma- 
cious, and  excommunicated  monarch;  many  of  whose 
vassals  would  willingly  have  made  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  an  excuse  for  rebellion,  had  they  not  already 
suffered  from  the  power  of  chastisement  afibrdedhim 
by  his  great  military  abilities. 

In  comparing  the  sources  ot  power  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  it 
must  he  remembered  that,  in  geographical  position 
and  territorial  extent,  the  empire,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  occujiied  a  sj)ace  very  different  iVoiu  that 
which  it  filled  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  its  overthrow 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  frontier  provinces 
of  almost  all  feudal  states  were  portioned  out  amongst 
a  number  of  great  vassals,  whose  dependence  upon 
their  sovereign  was  very  limited  in  itself,  and  very 
insecure  in  its  duration.  Such  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  empire,  from  various  peculiarities  in 
its  constitution  as  a  state  i  and,  scattered  in  an  ir- 
regular line  along  the  boundaries  of  the  great  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  France,  lay  the  fiefs  of  many 
powerful  feudatories,  whose  subjectiou  to  the  Emperor 
was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  greater  part  of 
Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  the  whole  of  Belgium,  were 
divided  into  dukedoms,  counties,  and  marquisates, 
over  each  of  which  either  the  l^nperor  or  theKiuLT  of 
France  claimed  the  right  of  sovereignty :  although  the 
frontiers  were  seldom  well  defined,  the  right  was  very 
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often  doubtful,  and  the  vassal  was  frequently  arrayed 
in  arms  against  his  lord. 

In  this  last  respect,  indeed,  the  law  of  feudal  go- 

vt  riiiiitiu  was  very  loose.  Thcrin-ht  of  armed  rcsiiit- 
aiice  to  the  sovereign  was  recogmi>ed  in  many  cases  ; 
but,  as  the  express  circumstances  in  which  the  appeal 
to  force  agamst  the  highest  authority  in  the  state  was 
justifiable  in  the  vassal,  cannot  be  clearly  established, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  power  to  render  the  opposition  successful,  le- 
galised the  fact. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  diets  of  the  empire, 
and  in  France  the  King's  Court  of  Peers,  niitrht  have 
afl'ortlcd  a  competent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  all 
diihcult  points  of  feudal  jurisprudence ;  and  it  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  that  judges  who  were  the  equals 
of  the  vassal  would  be  naturally  disposed  to  guard 
his  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  participated  lu  the 
rights  which  they  defended.  But,  in  a  dark  state  of 
society,  future  interests,  even  of  great  importance, 
are  seldom  suffered  to  counterbalance  immediate  ad- 
vantages ;  and  we  find  continued  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  mlluence  of  the  sovereigns  who  presided  in 
the  German  diet  and  the  French  court  of  Peers  —  the 
fear  of  their  power  or  the  desire  of  their  favour,— 
frequently  outweighed,  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
composing  those  assemblies,  the  care  of  remote  rights, 
or  the  apprehension  of  contingent  fkngers. 

An  elective  empire,  though,  perhaps,  more  cal- 
culated for  durability,  can  seldom  be  so  actively 
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powerful  as  a  licreditary  monarchy.  There  inii<?t  be 
discrepant  mtert^U  in  iu  various  parts,  teudmg  to 
divert  its  energies  from  external  exertion  towards  in* 
testine  strife ;  and  a  sovereign  can  seldom  be  elected, 
without  having  to  waste  much  of  the  time,  and 
wisdom,  and  power,  which  arc  but  scantily  allotti  d  to 
any  man,  in  crushing  the  iactiouii  to  which  his  no- 
mination has  given  rise»  and  repressing  the  adherents 
of  less  successful  candidates.  Thus  the  immense 
natural  power  of  Germany  has  been  constantly 
shackled  by  tlie  cuuiplication  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  di^cuity  of  producing  rapid  union  in  its  various 
parts. 

Not  so  France :  united  under  one  monarch,  who, 

in  general,  succeeded  unopposed  to  the  throne,  to 
the  power,  and  to  the  resources  of  his  predecessor, 
with  a  number  of  va^^sals  who  might  be  called  into  the 
field  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  with  no  cause  of 
discord  permanently  existing  among  them,  she  ap. 
peared  free  to  pursue  resolutely  any  continuous  train 
of  policy,  and  to  act  with  the  vi<;our  of  her  whole 
people  in  whatever  manner  occasion  might  require. 
This  capability  of  rapid  exertion,  however,  was  more 
apparent  than  real ;  and  the  prudence  or  policy,  the 
vigour  or  the  ambition,  of  her  monarehs,  couhl  eftect 
but  little  externally,  unless  supported  by  the  will  of 
her  great  nobles. 

We  must  not  foi^,  while  considering  the  situ- 
ation  of  France,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
country  did  not  possess  the  tcrriioiial  extent  which 
her  boundaries  comprise  at  this  day^  and  that  the 
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king,  in  common  with  all  feudal  monarchy,  held 

but  a  very  limited  jurisdiction  even  over  a  great 
part  of  that  portion  of  Europe  which  acknowledged 
his  dominion.  In  the  south,  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon,  however  nearly  allied  to  the  neighbouring  pe* 
ninsula,  stretched  beyond  its  natural  frontier  of  the 
ryreiiees,  and  encroached  severely  up(;u  1'^ ranee  it- 
self J  while  in  the  north,  the  German  empire  reached 
and  comprehended  the  city  of  Camhray.  In  the 
south-west  lay  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  of  Gaul,  claimed  as  a  whole,  and 
possessed  in  greater  part,  by  the  Plantagenet  mon- 
archs  of  England.  Flanders  and  Hainault,  though 
doing  homage  to  the  French  crown,  were  but  nomi- 
nally its  subjects;  and  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
appeared  on  all  occasions  more  as  allies  than  vassals. 
Britauy,  too,  possessed  a  prince,  whose  ohedience 
was  always  doubtful ;  and  Auvergne,  with  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  was  subject  to  its  own  Dauphin* 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  provmces  which  were 
thus  loosely  attached  to  the  true  realm  of  France, 
the  city  and  small  adjacent  domain  of  Avignon 
would  not  deserve  notice,  had  it  not  been  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  did  not, 
however,  become  absolutely  the  property  of  the  popes 
till  the  year  1348  *,  before  which  period  it  formed  a 

*  Much  obscurity  hangs  oTcr  the  tranmctioa  wlikh  coiiy«yed  the 
city  of  Avignon  to  the  Holy  See.   It  wu  certwnly  sold  to  the  popes 

br  Joatr,  Countess  of  Provence;  but  many  writers  contend,  first,  that 
the  iiioiirv  was  never  paf'l,  aii  l,  secoiuily,  that  Joan,  then  a  minor,  and 
Strictly  prohibited  by  the  will  ui  her  grandtieither,  in  right  ot  which  she 
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part  of  the  county  of  Provence,  another  great  fief  of 

the  French  crown. 

Such  were  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  situation 
sSkding  the  two  great  continental  powers  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  from  the  fore* 
going  facts  it  wOI  appear,  that  though  France  was 
decidedly  more  capable  of  general  aiul  rapid  military 
exertions  than  the  empire,  yet  each  was  eiicunibered 
with  its  particular  difficulties,  incident  to  the  nature 
of  its  goTemment  and  its  constitution  as  a  state. 

The  situation  of  England  was  very  different,  and 
the  great  advantages  which  its  institutions  gave  it 
over  both  France  and  Germany,  may  be  traced  con- 
tinually in  the  events  about  to  be  related.  Various 
circumstances  combined  to  render  the  feudal  system, 
as  established  in  this  island,  a  much  more  manageable 
luachine  in  the  hands  of  an  English  monarch  than  it 
ever  appeared  on  the  Continent.  In  France  that 
system  had  originated,  had  extended,  and  had  arrived 
at  maturity  amongst  a  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted 
almost  universally.  There,  all  its  involutions,  from 
the  monarch,  through  a  number  of  inferior  grades, 
down  to  the  serf  attached  to  the  glebe  he  ploughed, 
were  complete  and  unbroken  by  any  discrepancy  but 
the  existence  of  the  communes,  and  a  few  rare  in- 
stances of  lauds  held  by  free  tenure. 


daiincd  the  territory,  fmn  alienatiDg  any  pBit  of  it,  could  not  lc;g|dly 
effect  such  a  sale.   The  popes,  however,  remaiiMd  ui  poueuum  to  « 

very  late  perioil. 

The  republican  form  of  municlpa!  government  wliitli  cxiiited  in  this 
city  during  the  middle  ages,  offering  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  ftudal 
ajrstem,  ti  worthj  die  atlentbn  of  antiquaries. 
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In  Germany,  too,  the  feudal  system  had  been  early 
introduced;  but  modified  in  some  degree,  and  de- 
prived ol  many  of  the  good  points  which  rendered 
it  the  best  institution  that  could  be  adapted  to 
chivalrous  times,  it  still  continued  to  act  through- 
out the  empire  with  great  and  mischievous  vigour. 
To  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  carried  by  the 
Normans,  —  men  to  whose  own  manners  it  was 
naturally  extraneous*,  and  who,  in  conquenng  a 
nation  certainly  not  less  civilised  than  themselves, 
gradually  adopted  many  of  the  establishments,  and  re- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  the  laws,  they  found 
in  existence.  Normandy  hoc  unie  a  dependence  upon 
England,  not  England  nj)on  Normandy  ;  and  the 
conquerors  received  rather  than  destroyed  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  conquered.  Thus,  in  England,  the 
feudal  system  did  not  grow  up  by  degrees,  but  was 
fixed  as  a  graft  upon  another  tree  ;  and  wliile  all  the 
establishments  with  wliich  it  was  now  mingled, 
tended  to  modify  and  to  soften  it,  the  very  sudden- 
ness of  its  introduction  at  the  Conquest  did  not  admit 
of  its  introduction  as  a  whole.  The  general  division 
of  the  teniloiy  acquired  by  Wiiiiam  amongst  his 
followers,  though  it  created  a  powerful  body  of 
feudal  nobility,  cut  off  that  higher  dass  of  princely 

*  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  even  those  who  bdieve  the  irndtntiottt 
ofchmtfary  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Danes  md  NormanB,  will  not 
eonlend  that  the  feudal  system,  which  had  its  regular  derelopetnettt 
amongst  the  Franks,  from  its  genu  in  their  early  tribes,  before  the  fiitl 
of  Rome,  to  the  period  when  the  first  sjiots  of  decay  oppearc*!  iii'on  its 
fiill  perl'ection  tii  the  times  of  Philip  Augustus,  i»  also  to  be  traced  to 
theaame  source. 
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feudatories  who,  in  France  and  Germany,  opposed 

ami  ot'tL'u  governed  tlieir  sovcrcip^ii  ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  also  —  coiisi^iting  of  the  Saxon 
the  Danish  and  the  British  popuktion,  and  com- 
prising the  yeoman»  the  franklin  and  the  burgess 
offered  classes  of  people,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hurfjhers,  were  totally  unknown  upon  the  Continent, 
and  whose  numbers,  industry,  corporeal  vigour,  and 
aggregate  wealth  rendered  their  influence  conaider- 
able,  and  their  will  of  weight. 

Time  also  had  contributed  to  give  this  class  im- 
poitance ;  for  long  before  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward iii.,  the  Norman  power  in  England  had  lost 
much  of  its  predominance,  and  the  Saxon  had  risen 
from  its  depression.  A  great  amalgamation,  too,  of 
the  nations  had  taken  place,  and  national  hatred  was 
forgotten.  The  Norman  barons,  in  wringing  Magna 
Charta  from  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  vicious  king, 
had  done  more  for  the  ultimate  liberties  of  the  Saxon 
people  than  for  their  own  peculiar  privileges.  With 
wealth  following  industry,  the  power  of  the  conniions 
had  been  constantly  increasing,  and  in  their  inducnce  a 
prudent  monarch  might  always  obtain  a  sure  support. 

We  findy  therefore,  that  in  Enghmd,  nothing  like 
an  unmixed  system  of  feudal  government  existed ; 
ami  the  Noriiian  aristocracy,  though  often  turbulent 
and  unruly  in  the  time  of  peace,  though  ever  ob- 

•  The  yeomanry  Bacon  defines  "  the  middle  people  between  the  gen- 
tlemen and  the  cottagers  ami  the  word  franklin  I  believe  to  signify 
a  person  possessing  freehold  property  imdcr  the  value  of  a  knight's  (ee  i 
but  I  speak  witli  doubt. 
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noxious  to  a  tynmmcal,  and  unsparing  to  a  weak 
sovereign,  were  both  more  ready,  at  their  monarch's 

call,  to  take  the  field,  and  more  ready  to  obey  him  in 
it,  than  the  vassals  of  any  other  crown  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Nor  was  this  all :  besides  his  feudal  followers,  the 
King  of  England  could  always  eall  forth  a  body  of 

men  Liiipatallclc d  in  military  capabilities;  iKiuiely, 
the  English  peasantry,  who>  combining,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  intelligence  with  subordination,  active 
energy  with  unconquerable  courage,  have  continually 
supplied  a  force  more  disposable  and  more  service- 
able than  any  other  of  which  history  has  preserved 
the  record. 

Amongst  other  advantages  possessed  by  England, 
her  insular  position  is  never  to  be  foi^tten^  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  views  of  some  of  our  greatest 

monarchs,  the  presence  of  an  iiucriiul  enemy  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Scotland  neutralised,  during  many  cen- 
tnnes,  all  tlie  benefits  of  geographical  situation. 
Of  this  weak  point  in  the  circumstances  of  the  En- 
glish king,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  actively 
aware  ;  and  through  the  course  of  the  long  rivalry 
between  the  two  countries,  from  the  days  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  accession  of  James  !  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fought  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land as  much  with  the  troops  of  Scotland  as  with 
those  of  France.  Taking  all  those  facts  into  consi- 
deration, and  renienibering  that  in  territorial  extent 
and  numerical  force  England  was  ver  far  inferior  to 
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either  France  or  the  empire,  we  shall  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  relative  capabilities  of  each,  and  may 
perceive  by  what  means  the  kings  of  England*  when 
aided  by  talent  and  courage,  were  enabled  to  wield 
less  resources  with  greater  success  tban  attended  the 
efforts  of  neighbouring  monarchs. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THI  BtrOSITIOM  OP  EDWARD  II. —  ISABELLA  AND  MORTIMEll.— 
MARKIAOS  Of  CD  WARD  III.  TO  PHILIPFA  OF  HAINAVLT.— DBATB 
OF  CHARLRa  LS  BRli.<— CONTEST  FOR  THE  REGRNCY  OF  FRANCE. 
—  ACCESSION  OF  FHSUP  OF  TALOtS— VIS  BXPBDITION  AGAINRT 
THE  FLEMINOS. —  UK  DEMANDS  HOMAGE  OF  EDWARD  IIT.  FOR 
ACQUITAINE,  FT(  —  EDWARD  DOES  HOMAOB.  —  BIRTH  OF  ED- 
WARD TBS  ULACK  rKINCE. 

Having  said  tlius  mucli  upon  the  state  of  Europe 
in  general  at  the  birth  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
I  shall  now  turn  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
situation  of  England  at  that  time,  as  the  various  oc- 
currences which  took  phice  immediately  picvious  to 
his  entrance  into  life,  added  new  peculiarities  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  wars  which  called  forth  some  of  the  most 
shining  qualities  in  his  nature. 

A  few  words,  however,  will  be  siitiicient  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  events  that  preceded  the  marriage 
of  Edward  III.  with  Philippa  of  Ilainault;  from 
which  union,  as  its  first  fruits,  sprang  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  commonly  denominated  the  Black  Prince. 
The  indolent  weakness  of  the  favourite-governed 
Edward  II.  ;  the  turbulent  idleness  oi  the  English 
barons,  and  the  vicious  ambition  of  the  Queen, 
Isabella  of  France,  shook  the  English  throne,  and 
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cagt  the  country  into  confusion.  At  length,  choosing 
well  her  opportunity,  Isabella  set  out  for  her  native 

land)  under  pretences  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  her  brother  the  Kmg  of  France,  and 
returned  supported  by  an  army  from  Hainault,  in 
order  to  dethrone  her  husband.  Landing  in  England, 
accompanied  by  her  eldest  son,  who  had  followed  her 
to  the  Coiitint'iit,  she  succeeded  after  a  short  struggle 
in  snatching  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Edward  11. ; 
and  on  the  first  of  February  13^»  Edward  III.  was 
crowned  King  of  EngUnd ;  thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  usurping  the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  real  power,  however,  as  well  us  the  real  crime, 
remained  with  his  mother.  Twelve  persons  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  council  of  regency,  to  advise,  or  rather  to 
control*  the  young  monarch ;  and  Isabella,  in  whom  the 
presidency  was  vested,  reposed  all  her  authority  in  the 
hands  of  her  favourite  Mortimer.  A  series  of  acts  of 
weakness  and  oppression  succeeded,wliich  rendered  the 
Queen  and  her  minion  hateful  to  the  nobility ;  and  the 
employment  of  foreign  troops*  the  murder  of  the  de- 
posed King,  together  with  weak  and  unsuccessful  wars 
upon  the  .Scottish  frontier,  augmented  iVoni  day  to  (lay 
the  general  contempt  and  detestation.  Tiie  popular 
indignation*  howeTer*  was  coniined  to  the  just  object* 
and  the  young  King  did  not  encounter  any  portion  of 
that  hatred  which  was  universally  directed  against  his 
motiier.  The  common  feeling  of  tenderness  towards 
the  young*  indeed*  ail'ects  the  crowd  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  a  youthful  monarch  generally  lias  the 
multitude  on  his  side*  njoicing  in  his  joy*  and  de* 
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ploring  his  calamities  with  far  more  deep-felt  sym- 
pathy than  popular  bodies  evince  upon  other  occasions. 
The  young  King  had  already  displayed  a  warlike  dis* 

position,  and  his  people's  partiality  saw  therein  the 
presage  of  warlike  abilities.  All  other  kingly  qua^* 
lities  still  remained  to  be  tried  $  but  expectation,  which 
gmiendly  outdoes  fulfilment,  only  rendered  justice  to 
Edward  III.  in  anticipating  future  greatness. 

Between  France  and  England,  as  much  harmony 
subsisted,  as  had  existed  for  many  years,  although 
disputes  productive  of  no  important  result  were  taking 
place  continually  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  upon  the  frontiers  of  Acquitaine.  Charles 
le  Bel,  the  uncle  of  the  English  monarch,  still  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France  ;  and  thougli  the  want  of 
lineage  by  either  of  his  iirst  wives  had  for  some  time 
opened  a  prospect  of  future  dissensions  in  France, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  13^7,  the  announce- 
ment that  Joan  of  Evi  eiix,  his  last  queen,  had  he- 
come  pregnant,  silenced  the  hopes  of  contingent 
chumants  to  the  French  crown,  and  removed  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  France  when 
ambassadors  were  sent  innu  i.dward  III.  to  demand 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  the 
Good,  Count  of  Uainault.  Whether  a  prior  arrange- 
ment to  that  effect  had  been  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  Edward  and  Isabella  to  the  court  of 
Valenciennes,  in  the  year  13^6,  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  demand  of  the  English  monarch  was 
received  as  an  honour,  and  acceded  to  immediately,  by 
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the  lord  of  a  small  territory  in  Belgium.  The 
English  people  received  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  their  young  monarch  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hwnault,  vrith  joyful  ac- 
clamstlons,  although  they  had  shown  the  most  in- 
veterate hatred  to  the  Hainaulters,  who  had  been 
brought  over  by  Isabella  to  serve  with  the  English 
forces,  and  although  the  alhance  itseli*  had  been 
planned  and  carried  into  execution  by  a  woman  they 
contemned  and  abhorred.  So  far,  indeed,  from  ex. 
tending  their  detestation  of  Isabella  to  her  son,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  regarded  him  us  in  some 
degree  sharing  the  same  oppression  under  wliich  they 
themselves  suffered ;  and  at  all  events,  it  is  very  evident 
that  popular  aflfection  and  support  were  ready  as  a 
basis  for  his  power,  whenever  Edward  chose  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour. 
Each  step  towards  manhood  gave  a  nearer  prospect  of 
such  a  result  i  and  his  approaching  marriage  afforded 
the  best  hope  that  he  would  soon  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  an  upstart  minion  and  a  vicious 
though  talented  woman. 

The  year  13^7  had  nearly  reached  its  conclusion, 
when  Philippa  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
women  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  set  out  from  her 
native  land,  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen,  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  great  king,  and  the  queen  of  a  powerful 
nation.  Beautiful  in  person,  as  well  as  amiable  in 
mind,  she  might  well  calculate  upon  being  received 
with  tenderness  and  admiration,  but  various  in- 
stances of  unworthy  caprice  had  made  the  minor 
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princes  of  Europe  cautious  in  bestowing  their  daugh- 
ters upon  more  powerful  iiovereigns,  without  some 
better  security  for  their  reception  at  a  distant  court 
than  princely  courtesy  and  good  faith.  It  had  thus, 
probably,  become  a  custom,  when  one  prince  de- 
manded the  daughter  of  another,  to  render  the  alliance 
inviolable  by  culcbratmg  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween a  sufl&cient  proxy  on  the  part  of  the  future 
bridegroomi  and  the  bride  in  person,  ere  she  was  per- 
mitted to  set  out  for  the  dominions  of  her  husband. 
All  *  these  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  relations 
of  the  young  Queen;  and  to  guard  against  eccle- 
siastical interference  or  censure,  all  objections  which 
might  arise  from  some  distant  relationship  between 
the  parties,  were  nullified  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope.t  The  society  of  friends  and  relations  consoled 
and  supported  the  princess  iu  her  first  sepanition 
from  her  parents  t,  and  in  her  first  acquaintance  with 
new  scenes  and  new  duties ;  and  the  honest  joy  and 
thundering  acckmations  of  her  husband's  subjects 
cheered  her  reception  and  welcomed  her  to  their 
shores. 

*  BmusB,  Froisnrt,  cap.  46. 

•f-  Rymer. 

X  The  silence  of  Froissnrt,  and  all  contemporar}'  historians,  nisikes 
it  (fouhtful  whether  IMiili[)i)a  was  ac  companicil  by  lipr  father  or  not. 
Tiiat  he  was  expected  to  visit  England  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
fliBrriage  is  evideot,  from  the  Act  of  b  tafe  condock  having  beco  g^tcd 
to  him  for  the  purpose,  the  copy  of  which  is  preserved  by  Rymer;  and 
from  a  patent  of  Edward  III.  directed  to  William  Clynton,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  nnd  Bartholomew  tic  Biirghersh,  Constable  of  Dover 
Tastlc,  conijiianilinjr  them  to  aid  in  the  couve>uncc  of  the  Ciount  of 
Hainault  and  hts  ilaiigluer. 
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Her  imcle,  the  famous  John  of  Hainaulty  who 
oommanded  the  small  force  sent  with  her  to  En  inland 
as  her  escort,  was  already  familiar  with  the  people  and 
the  country  y  and  under  his  guidance  she  proceeded 
from  Dover  towards  London,  met  and  honoured  in 
every  place  hf  the  nobles,  and  cheered  by  the  populace. 
Her  progress  was  a  long  and  a  joyful  triumph ;  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  capital*  went  forth  in  state  to  receive 
her ;  and  ail  the  quaint  but  splendid  and  costly  pa- 
geantry in  which  the  age  delighted,  was  lavishly  dis- 
played at  her  approach. 

From  London  the  young  Queen  had  still  to  proceed 
to  York,  at  which  place  the  court  was  then  assembled. 
There,  however,  she  was  met  in  a  different  manner, 
by  the  love  of  a  young  and  noble  husband,  and  the 
chivalrous  disphiy  of  a  military  court 

Her  coronation  took  place  immediately  aher  her 
remarriage  t  to  the  monarch  in  person ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  of  rejoicing  and  festivity,  her 
uncle  and  his  followers  lefl  her,  while  she  remained, 
with  a  scanty  train  of  her  own  countrymen,  s^a> 
rated  for  ever  from  her  own  country,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  calm  and  quiet  days  of  girlhood  ;  and,  by 
the  short  transition  of  her  marriage  pomp,  |)assing 
to  cares,  anxieties,  and  alarms,  the  heavy  duties  of 
womanhood,  and  the  sleepless  watchfulness  of  a  royal 
station.  Philippa,  however,  was  well  calculated  to 
encounter  the  fate  to  which  she  was  called.  She 
possessed  in  the  strongest  degree  those  qualities  which 

•  Knighton,  p.  8552.  t  S4  January,  A.  D.  13S8. 
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are  woman's  characteristic  virtues  and  firmest  sup- 
porters through  life  —  gentleness,  and  fortitude.  Nor 
could  her  fate,  though  perhaps  not  that  which  calm 
consideration  would  select,  he  looked  upon  as  an 
evil  destiny ;  for  though  she  knew  but  little  peace, 
she  enjoyed  much  happiness,  and  possessed  the  noble 
privilege  of  doing  good,  —  a  privilege  which  it  is  her 
best  encomium  to  declare  that  she  appreciated  to  the 
utmost. 

The  only  attendant,  distinguislicd  by  contemporary 
writers  from  the  rest  of  those  whom  John  of  Ilam- 
ault  left  to  attend  upon  the  young  Queen  of  England, 
was  one  whose  after  fiune  and  great  exploits  rendered 
the  particulars  of  his  youth  worthy  of  more  investi- 
gation than  was  generally  bestowed  in  that  age  upon 
the  obscure  years  of  any  one.  This  was  the  famous 
Walter  de  Mauny,  lord  of  the  little  town  of  Mauny, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  whom  the  early  death  of 
his  father,  assassinated  in  Gascony,  had  cast  upon  the 
care  of  the  Count  of  llainault.  Of  a  noble  family, 
and  connected  with  a  sovereign  prince,  the  Count  of 
Namur,  Walter  de  Mauny,  was,  nevertheless,  sub- 
jected to  that  gpradation  of  service  in  the  palace  of 
his  patron,  which  all  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  chi- 
vahy  uiulei  vvent.  He  had,  accordingly,  spent  iieverai 
years  as  page  in  the  palace  at  Valenciennes  \  and,  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Esquire  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Count^s  daughter  to  the  English  King,  was  left  behind 
at  the  court  of  Edward,  as  an  honour  and  advance- 
ment, in  quulitv  ()1  Kcuyer  tmuchant,  or  carver  at  the 
table  of  the  young  Queen. 
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The  fact,  that  not  even  the  name  of  any  other 
Hainaulter  remaining  to  attend  upon  Philtppa  is 

mentioned  by  contemporary  historians,  would  alone 
justify  the  supposition  that  but  few  of  her  com- 
patriots were  permitted  to  continue  near  her  person, 
even  were  we  not  positiyely  informed,  that  the  num- 
ber    her  countrymen  left  with  her  was  extremely 
small.*   Little  doubt,  indeed,  can  exist  that  Isabella, 
the  Queen-iuother,  proposed  to  render  her  influ- 
ence permanent  with  her  son  by  the  insecure  po- 
licy of  goreming  Ins  young  wife }  a  scheme  which 
almost  all  women  in  her  circumstances  have  at* 
tempted,  but  which  has  almost  always  failed,  from 
the  cliificulty  of  persuading  a  mind  that  can  rule,  to 
rule  for  others  rather  than  for  itselil   The  gradual  de« 
velopementy  however,  of  the  young  monarch's  talents^ 
the  growing  sense  of  powers  of  command  and  energy 
of  action  within  his  own  bosom,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  most  estimable  boon  of  time  —  experience  — 
were  ail  silently  working  the  downfall  of  Isabella's 
power,  without  the  instrumentality  of  Philippa,  who 
was,  probably,  yet  too  young  to  mark  or  to  struggle 
against  the  chains  with  which  her  mother-in«]aw  was 
striving  to  enthral  her. 

Had  the  moral  conduct  of  Isabella  been  irreproach* 
able,  and  her  public  acts  been  directed  by  great 
and  noble  views,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
her  authority  would  only  have  ended  with  her  life ; 
for  Edward  himself,  in  his  early  years,  repaid  his 
mother's  atiisction  and  care  with  grateiui  deference 

*  FfoutAlt,  cap.  46. 
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and  aflt'cUon,  and  showed  none  of  thiil  avidity  of 
rule  which  would  have  led  him  to  snatch  the  rod  of 
power  from  a  hand  that  used  it  well  and  wisely.  But 
various  circumstances,  by  calling  upon  Edward  to 
act  for  himself,  taught  him  his  power  of  doing  so ; 
and  others,  by  bringing  him  in  near  aiul  private 
communication  with  his  nobles,  opened  his  eyes  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  his  mother  and  her  para- 
mour, and  dissolved  the  magic  influence  of  habitual 
deference  l)y  the  potent  countercharm  of  contempt. 

The  first  event  of  any  great  importance  which  fol- 
lowed the  marriage  of  Edward  III.  of  England  with 
Isabella  of  Hainault,  was  the  death  of  Charles,  sur- 
named  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  who,  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks,  expired  at  Vinoennes,  on  the  Ist  of 
1  cbruary,  1328*,  leaving  his  Queen,  Joan  of  Evreux, 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
intelligence  of  his  probable  dissolution  had  reached 
England  prior  to  that  of  the  event  itself,  and  that 
ambassadors  had  been  immediately  sent  over,  in  the 
name  of  the  English  king,  to  chum  the  regency  of 
the  realm  of  France,  during  the  interregnum  which 
was  likely  to  ensue,  on  the  actual  decease  of  the 
dymg  monarch. 

Another  candidate  for  the  government  of  the 
kinf];doni,  however,  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the 
person  of  Philip  Count  of  Valois  ;  and  ahhoui^h,  pre- 
vious to  the  delivery  of  the  Queen,  the  contest  be- 
twe^  these  two  rivab  could  only  openly  refer  to  the 
regency,  the  award  of  the  French  peers  was  not  only 

*  WiUiam  ofNaiigb,  Coutimiat.  Froisoart,  cap.  40.  l»t  February, 
\3W. 
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greatly  affected^  but  ultimately  decided^  by  tbe  latent 
claims  of  tlie  two  competitora  to  the  crown.   It  was 

not,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  decision 
should  be  founded  on  such  a  ba^is ;  for  the  Salique 
law,  by  which  females  were  excluded  from  the  throne 
of  France,  did  not  at  all  exclude  them  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  as  a  delegate  during  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  male  heir.  But  it  was  so 
evident  that,  in  case  the  Queen  should  produce  a 
daughter,  the  regent  would  possess  immense  advan- 
tages over  his  antagonist  in  the  probable  struggle  for 
dominion,  that  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one 
that  tlie  nomination  to  the  regency  would,  in  I'act, 
confer  the  throne  itself  if  it  proved  vacant. 

Both  Philip  of  Valois  and  Edward  III.  were  de^ 
scended  *  in  a  direct  line  from  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of 
St.  Louis ;  Edward  in  the  third,  and  Philip  in  the 
second,  degree :  but  the  young  English  monarch 
claimed  the  regency,  and  ultimately  the  crown,  as  next 


*  I  subjoin  the  pedigree  of  Philip  and  Bdward,  bb  I  find  it  dfftwn 

out  in  Barnes. 
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of  kin  male  to  the  last  King,  Charles  le  Bei>  being  his 
nephew  hj  the  mother's  side*   The  Count  of  VaLois 
was  obliged  to  ascend  farther  up  to  establish  his  title, 
being  nephew,  not  to  the  last  monarch,  but  to  the  last 
monarch's  father.    The  line,  however,  in  his  case 
was  unbroken  from  male  to  male ;  while  in  the  case 
of  Edward,  his  mother,  still  alive,  was  undoubtedly 
excluded  from  the  throne  hj  her  sex.    The  question 
thus  became  —  and  a  most  important  c[uestion  it  was 
—  whether  a  female  could  transmit  to  her  male  issue 
a  right  from  which  she  was  barred  by  her  sex  alone.* 
A  court  of  Peers  was  held  as  soon  as  the  tomb  had 
closed  over  the  royal  dust  of  the  last  monarch  of  the 
direct  Capctian  line  ;  and  we  lind  that  keuii  and 
lengthened  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
regency  of  the  realm  during  the  interregnum  which 
must  necessarily  occur  ere  the  vacancy  or  occupation 
of  the  throne  could  be  known.t    It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  invcsti^^ation  of  the  tiaiins  of  the  two  can- 
didates was  not  confined,  even  in  appearance,  to  the 
immediate  question ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  with 
somewhat  rude,  though  perhaps  necessary,  foresight, 
the  probalnlity  that  the  Queen  would  give  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  the  consequences  to  ensue,  were  argued 
at  length. 

<*  The  only  question  before  the  Peers,"  says  one  of 
the  most  perspicuous  of  contemporary  writerst,  **  was, 

•  This  right  was  technicall}'  c:ilk  i  the  right  of  representation,  and 
was  in  full  force  iii  many  jmrt.s  of  I  runcc  hy  the  customary  law  of  tlie 
province.  The  question,  however,  had  never  yet  been  decided  in  n^^d 
to  the  crown* 

f  WiUiain  of  Nwnglfl,  Conthiaat. 

I  Cratinitator  of  William  of  NangUu 
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to  whom  they  should  confide  the  goverament  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  late  King ; 

women  in  the  kingdom  of  France  being  incompetent 
to  ascend  the  throne  in  person.  The  English  as- 
serted that  the  goTemment  of  the  realm,  and  the 
throne  itself,  if  the  Queen  did  not  give  birth  to  a 
male  child»  would  belong  to  the  young  Edward,  King 
of  England,  as  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last  niuiiarch 
—  he  being  son  to  the  daughter  of  Philip  ie  Bel, 
and  consequently  nephew  of  the  late  King  Charles— 
rather  than  to  Philip  Count  of  Yaloisy  who  was  only 
cousin  german  to  the  late  King  Charles.  A  great 
many  persons  learned  in  equity  and  tlu'  canon  law 
were  of  this  opinion.  They  affinned  that  Isabella, 
Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel»  and 
sister  of  the  late  Charles,  was,  indeed,  incompetent  to 
ascend  the  throne  or  undertake  the  government  of 
the  kingduiM,  not,  that  by  birth  she  was  not  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  late  King,  but  on  account  of  her  sex. 
As  soon,  however,  as  one  can  be  produced  who  is  the 
nearest  relative  by  birth,  and  who  is  competent  by 
sex  to  reign  — that  is  to  say,  who  is  male — to  him  falls 
the  throne  and  the  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  ot  the  kingdom  of  Erance,  indisposed  to  submit 
willingly  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English,  declared, 
that  if  the  said  son  of  Isabella  possessed  any  rights 
to  the  throne,  he  could  but  derive  them  from  his 
mother ;  and  therefore,  the  mother  herself  having 
no  rights,  it  followed  that  her  son  ^ould  not  have 
any  either.  This  opinion  being  received  and  approved 
by  the  barons  as  the  best,  the  government  of  the 
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kiDgdom  was  intnisted  to  Philip  Count  of  Valois, 
who  was  called  regent  of  the  realm/' 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  inquire  what  part 
hatred  to  the  English  bore  in  the  decision  ot  the 
French  Peers.  Few  people  will  doubt,  in  the  present 
day,  that  that  decision  was  substantially  just»  and  was 
the  shnple  and  straightforward  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  France  which  cxtluded  females  from  the 
throne.  At  that  time,  however,  when  scholastic  sub- 
tleties penraded  both  law  and  religion,  many  doubts 
seem  to  have  existed  on  the  point  amongst  the 
civilians  both  of  France  and  England;  and  there 
ajipears  ^rcat  rcasdn  to  suppose  that  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  one  or  two  ot  the  most  powerful  peers,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
was  necessary  to  fix  Philip  of  Valois  firmly  in  the 
government.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  his 
partisans  was  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  of  Artois, 
Count  of  Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  noble  of  great 
possessions  and  renown,  who  spared  no  means  to 
facilitate  the  advancement  of  his  relation  to  the 
regency.* 

All  parties,  of  course,  looked  with  great  anxiety 
to  the  termination  of  the  Queen's  pregnancy,  on 
which  such  important  interests  depended.  At  length, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  exactly  two  months  after  the 

death  of  her  husband,  Joan  of  Evreiix  was  delivered 

of  a  daughter,  named  Mth  r\s  ai  ds  IJlaiiche;  and  the 
Peers  of  France,  without  giving  any  iuithcr  attention 

*  Froiwart,  cop.  54. 
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to  the  clatms  of  Edward,  declared  Philip  Count  of 
Valois  to  be  of  right  King  of  Franee.* 

The  news  of  the  birth  ol  a  princess  immediately 
renewed  in  England  the  consideration  of  Edward's 
claim  to  the  French  throne^  and  in  a  parliament  held 
at  Northampton  t,  his  right  waa  publicly  diacuased,  and 
means  were  taken  to  assert  his  title  by  words  and 
docuinents,  though  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  to 
enforce  it  by  anna.  The  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
of  Coventry  were  unmediately  despatched  to  Paris,  to 
protest  against  the  validity  of  Philip's  nomination, 
and  to  oppose  his  coronation.  The  latter  ceremony, 
however,  wjis  probably  concluded  before  their  aiiival ; 
for  we  had  tliat  the  parhuuient  of  Northampton  was 
held  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  Philip  of  Valois 
was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
which  fell  on  the  S9th  of  that  month. 

Seated  on  the  tl krone  of  France  by  the  voice  of 
her  Peers,  Philip  of  Valois  had  little  cause  to  fear 
the  opposition  of  the  disappointed  competitor ;  and  at 
once  to  sanctify  his  authority  by  a  just  exercise  of 
his  power,  he  determined  to  perform,  as  the  first  deed 
of  his  reign,  an  act  which  had  been  neglected  by  the 
preceding  King,  though  it  was  called  for  by  the  abso* 
lute  duties  of  a  feudal  monarch. 

St.  Louis  had  strictly  laid  down  that  no  serf, 
vassal,  or  subject  ai  any  feudal  lord,  could  refuse  to 
perform  military  service  when  demanded  by  his  su- 

*  If  we  are  to  bdieve  Froissart,  Charles  le  Bet  had  by  will  appointed 

Philip  of  Valois  rci^nt  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  the  qtieen  shonKI 
give  birth  to  a  male  child, guardian  to  the  inftint  monarch;  but  in  other 
respects  had  left  the  question  of  succession  open, 
t  May*  13S8.  Bames. 
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perior,  even  though  he  were  required  to  act  in  open 
rebellion  to  the  King  himself ;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
find  that  the  monarch  might  be  called  upon  by  his 

feiulatoi  ies,  to  aid  in  compelling  their  vassals  to  sub- 
jection m  case  of  revolt.  The  people  of  Flanders, 
always  noted  for  turbulence  and  discontent,  had  for 
some  years  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  their  Count,  one  of  the  feudatories  of  the 
French  crown*;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  their 
discontent  was  not  without  cause.  Louis  of  Crecy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  a  young  and  weak  prince,  suffered 
himself  to  be  governed  by  a  favourite,  named  the 
Abbot  of  Vezelai,  between  whom  and  the  Flemings 
existed  a  long  and  hereditary  enmity.  The  citizens  of 
Caasel,  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt upon  the  subject  of  some  unjust  and  burthensome 
taxes,  placed  at  their  head  a  man  of  rude  but  powerful 
mind,  named  N  icholas  Zonckins,  expelled  the  Count, 
and  bade  defiance  even  to  the  power  of  France.t 

The  Count  of  Flanders  had  wearied  the  French 
monarchs  with  entreaties,  and  the  first  act  of  Philip 
of  Valois,  in  conformity  with  his  duties  as  a  feudal 
sovereign,  was  to  marcli  against  the  revolted  subjects 
of  his  vassal.  In  this  expedition  his  character  ap- 
pears in  a  fairer  light  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  event 
of  his  reign*  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  who  had  entrenche<l  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel ;  and,  alter  a  loni!;  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  Zonckins  was  slaui, 
while  performing  feats  of  valour  worthy  of  the  most 

«  Contin.  de  Nangis.  f  Annales  dc  FlanUres. 
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chivalrous  education,  be  completely  defeated  the 

Flemings,  and  leaving  16,000  dead  upuu  the  field  of 
battle,  reduced  the  country  to  obedience.*  Casse!* 
we  are  told,  waa  given  up  to  fire  and  sword ;  but  the 
moderation  of  Philip*s  conduct  throughout  the  ex* 
pedition,  and  his  speech  to  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  such  excesses,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  his  authority. 

Fair  cousin,"  be  said,  on  leaving  Louis  of  Crecy 
onoe  more  in  possession  of  his  territories,  I  was 
brought  hither  by  the  prayers  you  have  made  me.  It 
laay  be,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  yourselt"  oiven 
cause  of  revolt,  by  neglecting  to  render  the  justice 
that  you  owe  to  your  people ;  a  matter  which  I  shall 
not  examine  at  present.  Such  an  expedition  as  thai 
which  I  have  accomplished  must  put  me  to  great  ex- 
pense, and  I  might  w  ell  claim  to  be  reimbursed  by  you. 
But  I  hold  you  free  of  all ;  and  I  yield  you  your 
territories  reduced  and  pacified.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, how  you  bring  me  a  second  time  on  the  same 
errand.  If  your  bad  administration  forces  me  to  re- 
turn, it  will  be  less  for  your  interestis  than  lor  my 
own."  t 

Such  an  exhibition  of  vigour  and  energy  as  Philip 
displayed  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  was  as  politic 
by  its  collateral  as  by  its  direct  eflfects.    Had  the 

Count  of  Flanders  profited  by  the  warning  he  re- 
ceived, and  remained  in  command  of  his  native  do- 

*  AU  the  Flemitb  hisuirums  mtert  tliKt  the  ftttack  mm  nutde  by 
ZoiMiiriw»,  who  nmAf  obtMned  ponmioD  of  the  fcin^f  pcnon  bf  wr- 

prise. 

f  Annaies  de  FUndre. 
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mlntoiiSi  a  steady  and  graleAil  ally  was  secure  to 
France  upon  her  weakest  frontier ;  but  at  all  events^ 
on  the  great  Tamals  of  the  crown,  this  proof  of  the 

will  to  protect  tlicni  while  they  remained  ubedient, 
and  the  power  to  punish  them  if  they  proved  re- 
bellious, could  not  be  lost.  Nor  could  such  de* 
monstrations  of  activity  and  preparation  be  without 
their  consequences,  in  deterring  the  disappointed 
claimant  of  the  French  crown  from  attempting  to 
wrest  it  hastily  from  the  head  on  which  it  had  been 
placed  'y  and  Philip  of  Valois  lost  no  time,  a^r  he 
had  thus  exercised  his  new  power,  ere  he  attempted 
to  wring  from  Edward  of  England  an  act  of  acqui* 
escence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Peers.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  summoning  the  young  King  to  do 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  the  territories 
which  the  English  monarchs  held  in  France. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Philip,  in  demanding 
this  act,  had  fully  calcidated  all  the  difficulties  and 
obstructions  which  opposed  themselves  to  any  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  English  King  in  prosecution 
of  his  chum  to  the  throne  of  France  i  or,  in  other 
words,  that  his  youth,  his  inexperience,  the  weakness 
and  passions  of  his  mother,  the  instability  of  her  go- 
vernment, and  its  embarrassments  with  the  Scots, 
the  disaffection  ot  the  English  barons,  and  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  England's  pecuniary  resources,  had 
all  been  considered  and  counted  upon  by  the  King 
of  France  and  his  counsellors.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remarked  that  Pliilip  was  in  some  degree 
compelled  to  enforce  the  demand  which  he  now  urged 
upon  Edward  III.    He  could  not  well,  without 
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bringing  his  own  title  into  doubt,  avoid  sumnioiiing 

the  King  of  England  to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine, 
Pyiithieu,  and  Montreuil,  fiefs  held  absolutely  of  the 
crown  of  i^'rance.  His  expedition,  therefore,  came 
happily  to  prove  his  capability  of  maintaining  his  right 
at  a  time  when  the  assertion  thereof  oonld  not  be 
avoided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  insarrection  in  Flanders 
was  suppressed,  he  despatched  the  Lord  of  Aubigny* 
and  the  Lord  of  Beausault,  together  with  two  famous 
civilians,  Peter  of  Massieres  and  Simon  of  Orleans,  to 
claim  the  homage  of  the  young  King  of  £ngland,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand.t 

Although  such  a  proceeding  must  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  £ugiii>h  court,  Edward  and  his 
council  seem  to  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
first  fonnal  summons ;  as,  in  case  of  reftisal,  the  whole 
of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  France  might  be 
declared  forfeited  and  seized  while  England  was  in  no 
condition  to  defend  them;  and  in  case  of  acqui- 
escence, the  fact  of  doing  homage  to  Philip  of  Valois 
might  well  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  his  right 
to  the  throne  he  had  assumed.  What  result  bold 
counsels  might  have  produced  at  that  moment,  cannot 
be  told  f  but  the  rule  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  over 
the  mind  of  the  young  King  was  yet  unshaken,  and 

*  Some  manuscripts  of  Froissart  write  Ancenis. 

-f-  It  is  evident  that  Philip  sent  two  distinct  embassies  to  claim 
homage  for  Aquitoine.  His  first  ambassador  was  Peter  Roger,  Abbot 
of  Fe8<»nip,  and  afterwards  Pope  under  the  nmtcf  CtoneiM  VI.;  but 
at  what  tune  that  prelate  Tint«d.EDglaod  I  caonot  discorer,  and  diere> 
fore  confine  myself  to  the  subsequent  mlnkm,  thom|^  the  result  of 
Philip^s  previous  embassy  might  in  sonir  dcn;rcc  inflaeoce  hisdiaphiy  of 
power  in  the  expedition  against  the  Flcroingv* 
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the  timid  and  unworthy  expedient  was  adopted  of 
consenting  to  the  homage  as  a  pubtic  aet»  while  Ed- 
ward St  the  same  tmie»  bj  a  private  resarration^  made 
and  kept  in  the  seerecy  of  his  council  chamber,  took 
exception  to  the  right  of  Phih'p,  and  declared  that 
he  in  no  degree  yielded  his  own  claim  by  the  deed 
he  WW  going  to  perform.- 

Tfaia  chiidiah  piece  of  dissimulation  having  been 
perpetrated  in  form,  the  ambassadors  from  Philip 
were  satislled  by  a  promise  that  Edward  would  visit 
France  as  soon  as  the  aihkns  of  England  would  per- 
mit, and  do  homage  for  the  territoriea  which  he  held 
of  the  French  crown.  The  spot  appointed  for  the 
oeremony  to  take  place,  was  the  town  of  Amiens ; 
and  the  King  of  France,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  all 
dispute  being  done  away  in  regard  to  his  title  to  the 
tlirone^  summoned  the  nobility  of  his  realm  to  in- 
crease die  splendour  of  the  soleinmtyt  witness  so 
important  an  event  The  heart  of  Edward,  howcTer, 
aeems  to  have  burned  from  the  first,  at  the  indignity 
to  which  he  was  about  to  submit ;  and  his  train  and 
equipage  were  rendered  the  more  splendid,  in  order 
to  veil  the  degradation  under  a  show  of  pomp.  Three 
bishops  and  twelve  Peers  were  called  upon  to  accom- 
pany the  King  to  France ;  and  the  names  of  Beau- 
champ,  Bohuu,  and  Plaiitagenet,  Montague,  Cobliaiii, 
Percy,  Nevil,  and  Mowbray —  names  deathless  in  the 
.  annals  of  war  and  policy^  gave  lustre  of  a  higher 
kind  than  rank,  or  wealth,  or  station.  Besides 

«  I  am  tM  thflra  cMi  be  no  doubt  «r  diiitii^  Banict  brings 
forward  too  MMi^  proof  dfifa  pitifU  cfMwn  he  di^^ 
metter  with  any  dubie^* 
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these,  appeared  the  young  Walter  de  Manny ;  and 
with  forty  knights,  and  1000  men  at  arms,  the  inon« 
arch,  having  left  his  brother,  Joha  of  Eltham,  m 
Enghmdy  as  costos  regni,  put  to  sea  for  thai  Umd 
which  he  was  so  often  to  enter  as  a  conqueror. 

The  journeys  of  that  day  were  usually  perfonoed 
on  horseback,  except  when  ill  healtli  ofFeicd  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  softer  conveyance  of  a  litter ;  and  £d- 
ward,  whose  fleet  contained  the  necessary  number  of 
horses,  disembarked  his  train  at  Whitesand,  and 
rode  forward  to  Boulogne.  In  that  city  he  was  met 
and  welcomed  by  the  Constable  of  France,  and  pro> 
ceeded  in  his  couipaiiy  to  Amiens,  where  Philip 
awaited  him,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  in  which 
appeared,  besides  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
and  Bouxfoon,  the  Kings  of  Bobem]%  Navarre,  and 
Majorca. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  splendour  of  the 
court,  and  the  number  of  persons  assembled,  were 
very  gratifying  to  the  young  King  of  England ;  but 
dunng  the  space  that  intervened  between  his  arrival 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  homage,  no  caress  or  honour 
was  spared,  which  could  render  the  unsavoui  y  act  he 
was  about  to  peribrm  more  palatable  to  the  monarch. 

At  length  the  appointed  day  arrived,  and  Edward 
and  Philip  appeared  together  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Amiens ;  the  one  to  render,  and  the  other  to  re- 
ceive, the  homafre.  Some  difficulties,  however,  now 
occurred  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  act, 
which  were  at  length  removed  by  Edward  acknow- 
ledging ^t  his  homage  was  to  be  considered  as  lull 
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and  complete  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  Nevcrthe- 
ie88»  befoite  he  admitted  any  clear  definition  of  those 
general  terms,  he  demanded  time  to  consult  the  do- 
cuments preserved  in  England  on  the  subject.*  In 
the  mean  time,  a  paper  was  drav^n  up  by  the  notaries, 
and  signed  by  the  witnesses  present,  containing  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  English  monarch  that  the  homage  he  rendered 
was  to  be  considered  the  same  as  that  of  his  ances- 
tors}  after  which  Edward's!  hands  being  placed  in 

*  B|Bi8r,  t.  u.  part  in.  p.  S7. 

^  AU  the  particulnrs  of  this  homage  have  been  mstter  of  historical 
dispute,  although  it  would  seem  that  the  parties  concent  I  tfi  !  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  trnnsniit  it  clearly  to  posterity.  Fruissiirt,  pro- 
bably, wrongly  informed  by  his  English  friends  at  a  time  that  they  were 
cndamMiring  to  do  away  with  all  precise  record  of  the  event,  aaserta 
that  Edward  dd  not  place  hit  hands  in  those  of  the  King  of  F^c^ 
and  render  the  act  formally  complete.  But  Rymer  has  preserved  the 
formula  written  dow  n  [\t  thr  timt',  and  si^Mifvl  hy  names  which  could  not 
be  attached  to  a  fuLscliouii.  It  is  to  the  following  effect,  and  sets  the 
question  entirely  at  rest :  — 

•*  In  the  mune  of  God,  Amen. 

**  Know  all  men,  by  the  tenor  of  this  pnUic  instrument,  that,  present 
we  notaries  public  and  scriveners,  and  the  witnesses  here  below 
named,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  very  higli  and  excellent  Prince, 
our  dear  Lord  ]*hilip,  by  the  grjice  of  God,  Kini:  of  France,  and  ap- 
p^ired  personally  the  high  and  noble  Prince,  my  Lord  Edward,  King 
of  Bi^and,  and  with  htm  the  reverend  Father  die  Kshop  of  Lincoln, 
and  many  other  persons  and  counseUon,  to  do  his  homage  for  the 
duchy  of  Guyenne  and  peerage  of  France,  to  the  said  King  of  France. 

*'  And  then  the  noble  Lord,  my  Lord  Millo  de  Noycrs,  who  wns  hy  the 
side  of  the  said  Kin^  of  France,  said,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
France,  to  the  said  King  of  England,  in  this  iaaiiiicr. 

**  *  Sir,  the  King  does  not  propose  lo  receive  >  uu  thus,  ashe  has  ssid 
to  your  council,  for  the  tlungs  that  he  holds  and  ought  to  bold  in  Gascony 
and  the  Agenois,  the  which  were  held  and  ought  to  have  been  held  by 
tlie  late  King  Charles,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  late  King  protested 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  receive  j'ou.* 

"  And  the  said  Bishop  of  Lincoln  s^d  and  protested  for  the  said 
King  of  England,  that  by  any  thing  wbidi  the  Khig  of  England,  or  any 
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those  of  the  Kin^  of  France,  Philip  kissed  him  on 

the  lips,  receiving  him  as  Duke  of  Guyenne,  Lord  of 
Ponthieu  and  Moutreuil,  and  Peer  of  Prance. 


OM  on  Ills  pan.  Mid  or  did,  ho  did  not  inland  to  tonounee  any  right 
thu  he  notaeewed  or  ought  to  pomi  in  the  duchy  of  Ooyenne  and  ila 
appurtenances ;  or  that  therabj  any  now  righia  wen  aequind  fay  the 

Mid  King  of  France. 

•*  And  havins*  thus  protestetl,  the  .said  Bishop  gave  to  the  noble- 
man, the  Viscount  dc  Melun,  Chaxubexiaiu  of  France,  a  schedule  con- 
eerning  the  aaid  homage^  the  tenor  of  whidh  ia  liare  under  writlan. 

"  And  then  laid  the  aaid  ChambeilMn  to  the  Kng  of  Bi^jhaMl  thna: 
'  Sire,  You  beeonie  the  man  of  the  Kiqg  of  Franoi^  my  Lord,  for  dM 
duchy  of  Guyenne  and  it«?  appurtcnnnccs,  which  you  admowledg;?  to 
hokl  froni  liiin,  as  Duke  of  Guyenne  and  Peer  of  France,  according  to 
the  form  of  peace  made  between  his  predecessors.  Kings  of  franco,  and 
youi^  aceMdhug  to  that  wliich  you  and  your  aaeaatoi%  of 
England  and  Dukes  of  Guyenne,  have  done  for  die  same  duchy  to  Ida 
predecessors.  Kings  of  France.' 

**  And  then  the  Kin?  snid,  »*. 

**  And  the  said  Chamlierlauj  said  afterwards  thus  : — *  And  the  King  of 
France,  our  Lord,  receives  you  with  the  protestations  and  resenres  above 

**  And  the  Kfa^  of  nranee  aaid,  T«$^ 

**  Andthen,thehandsof  dm  aaid  King  of  England  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  King  of  Fnmea^  Idned  on  the  mouth  the  aaid  Kii^  of 

England." 

Hie  tenor  of  the  schedule  which  the  said  Bishop  gave  for  the  King 
of  Eugland;  Allowa  here ; — 

**<  I  beoome  your  man  for  thoDuchy  of  Onyenne  and  iia  appuiw 
tenaneet,  which  I  admit  to  hold  from  you  aa  Duke  of  Gigfeniie  and 

Peer  of  France,  according  to  the  form  of  peace  made  between  your 
predecessors  and  ours,  according  to  that  which  our  ancestors,  Kings  of 
England  and  Dukes  of  Guyenne, have  done  for  the  same  duchy  to  your 
predeceaaors.  Kings  oCVtm^.' 

**  Done  et  Amiena,  in  die  choir  of  the  great  chondi,  hi  the  year  of 
Grace  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twen^<4Bne,  the  sixdi  day  of 
June,  the  twelfth  Indiction,  thirteenth  of  the  government  of  our  most 
Holy  Father  Pope  John  XXII.,  present,  ami  to  this  appealed  witnes-ne*, 
the  reverend  fathers  in  Ood,  the  Bishops  of  Bcauvais,  Laon,  and  Senlis  j 
and  the  bi^gh  Prince  Gharlea  Gount  of  Alen^on,  my  Lord  BodeaOufca 
cf  Burgundy,  my  liord  Louia  Duko  of  Benrbon,  oqr  Iiflvl  Louii  OoMft 
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The  whole  conduct  of  Philip  through  this  unplea- 
iaat  Bcene,  Bippem  to  hm  been  dignified  and  yet 
gentle ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while 

supported  iind  counselled  by  Ins  brother-in-law, 
Robert  of  Artois,  the  first  monarch  of  the  line  of 
Valois»  seems  to  have  acted  with  a  calm  propriety  of 
demeanour*  which  he  often  forgot  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  but  appa- 
rently without  reason,  that  Philip  proposed  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  young  King  after  the  ceremony*, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Edward's 
private  departure.  The  fullest  of  contemporary  his- 
torians t,  in  a  woriL  presented  not  many  years  after 
to  the  Queen  Philippa,  declares  that  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Eu^rlaiid  passid  some  time  together  sub- 
sequent to  the  homage  in  festivity  and  recreation,  and 
parted  openly  with  mutual  friendship  and  good  will  $ 
and  a  journey  which  Edward  made  to  France  in  1331, 
accompanied  by  only  fifteen  persons,  clearly  shows 
that  he  entertained  no  donbt  of  the  courtesy  and 
good  faith  of  his  brotlicr  King. 

After  the  return  of  the  monarch  to  England^  the 


of  Flanders,  my  Lord  Robert  of  Artois  Count  of  Beaumont,  and  the 
Count  of  Armagnac;  the  Abbots  of  Cluny  and  of  Corbie,  the  Lord  of 
Bcaujeu,  niul  Bernard  Lord  of  Albret ;  Math.  <lc  Trye  ami  Kobcrt 
Bertrund,  Marshals  of  France :  Item,  the  reverend  Ji-uthcr  Bishop  St. 
DvmK  Heniy  Lord  Percy*  Robert  Ufl«ird»  Robert  de  WwtefiUc^ 
R«bcrt  de  BfenpiUe^  WaUun  de  BloiitagiK*  Gilbert  TelboC^  John  Bfal- 
tmmsy  Seneschal  of  the  King  of  England,  QeoAn^  de  Strapt*  and 
many  other  witnesses,  to  this  appealed  end  required.** 
*  Knigfatoo,  col.  2556.  n.  10.  f  FroisMirt,  cap.  dS. 
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matter  of  the  homage  was  pursued ;  and  probably  the 
unwillingness  which  Edward  evinced  to  (  omplete  it 
distinctly  by  the  examination  of  the  records,  and  the 
issuing  his  letters  patent,  induced  Philip  to  press 
more  urgently  for  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
terms  in  full.  Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  was  passed 
in  embassies  on  the  one  part,  and  delays  and  in- 
vestigations on  the  other  *  ;  but  in  the  end,  as  we 
shall  notice  hereafter,  £dward  sealed  the  patent  de> 
manded,  expressly  stating  the  full  mode  of  homage 
done  and  to  be  done  in  future  for  the  dukedom  o£ 
Guyeune. 

Before  the  whole  of  thi«  business  was  concluded, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  after  having  been  more 
than  two  years  married  to  the  King  of  England 

without  giving  promise  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  was 

at  length  delivered  of  a  son  at  Woodstock,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  l^dO.t    The  strength  and  beauty  ol* 

•  Froissart,  cap.  53.   Bymer,  val,  ii.  part  iii. 

"|-  It  seems  to  be  somwhat  doubtful  in  wliat  year  Edward  was 
born.  AlthouL'li,  in  gencnil,  corrci  t  in  point  of  facts,  Barnes,  tl)e 
historian  of  Edward  III.,  is  the  most  incorrect  of  writers  in  regard  to 
dates;  and  cooaequcntl),  as  he  contimullj  makes  one  efent  depend 
upon  aaotlier,  wlucli,  iDflteed  of  praeedbg^  reaUy  followed  he 
is  almost  invariably  wrong  where  he  attempts  to  treoe  cause  and 
effect.  Thus,  he  jjlaccs  Edward's  second  expedition  to  France  in  the 
year  (330,  whea  we  find,  by  the  original  ilocuuients  preserv  ed  in  Kyuior, 
that  it  took  place  in  1331;  and  he  deduces  events  which  occurred  m 
the  fomier  year  jfron  causes  that  followed  in  the  latter.  A  toomament, 
also,  which  he  dedans  was  ^veu  in  1380,  to  ezhfi^  the  prowess  xi 
the  English  nation  to  the  ambasaadon  sent  to  demand  the  homage  of 
Edward,  took  place  late  in  1331,  after  tlie  last  act  of  the  liomage  was 
completed,  Htid  tlu- ambassadors  gt)nf.  Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  fh  it ,  n  i  (  Lard  to  the  birth  ot  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  he  was 
right  ill  piucuig  that  c\  cnt  in  1330.   I  find,  indeed,  beyond  all  doubt. 
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the  child  increased  the  happinew  of  the  parentSy  and 
the  expectations  of  the  nation ;  and  by  many  marks  of 
royal  munificence,  the  young  iatlier  sif]jnalised  his  gra- 
tification at  the  event.  High  rewards,  as  was  then 
customary,  were  bestowed  on  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  to  the  King,  on  the  nurse  who 
attended  the  child,  and  on  the  hersatris  who  rocked 
tlie  cradle  of  the  infant  hero.  The  new  aera  which 
was  to  follow,  and  the  splendid  change  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  situation  of  the  country  ,  seemed 
anticipated  by  the  people,  the  details  of  whose  un- 
usual rgoicings  fill  many  a  contemporary  page.  The 
name  of  Edward  was  bestowed  upon  the  young 
prince,  and  his  linptisiu  was  celebrated  with  un- 
equalled festivity  and  joy.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the 
magnificent  actions  which  that  infiint  hand  was  after- 
wards to  perform,  were  spread  out  in  glorious  array 
before  the  eyes  of  his  father^s  subjects.  E^ry  one 
throughout  that  land  known  of  old  by  the  endearing 


that  the  mother  of  Philippa  was  in  England  in  1331,  by  the  patents 
directing  the  Earl  of  Huntinrrdcm  to  provide  ships  for  her  return  ;  and 
it  lias  been  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Countess  of  Hainault'g 
viut  to  England  in  1331  was  either  to  attend  her  daughter  during  her 
firtt  ooofinement,or  to  be  present  st  the  bsptisni  of  the  diild;  while  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  contended,  that  Hemingford,  Wslsiqgfaani^  John 
of  Tineroouth,  and  almost  all  the  older  writers,  place  the  event  in  1389  ; 
yet  all  agree  that  the  day  was  Friday,  and  the  15th  of  June,  which 
coincidence  happened  only  in  1330,  and  in  neither  of  the  other  years. 
I  have  also  carefully  examined  the  dates  of  all  the  state  papers  of  the 
three ycsrs;  snd  thom^  in  ndtlier  ISSSnor  1881  Ifind  snyone dsted 
from  Woodstock,  where  the  Prince  wss  bom,  in  1330  Edward  must 
certainly  have  spent  Ae  sonunernionAs  st  thet  place,  «•  ell  his  patents 
bear  that  dale. 
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name  of  merry  Ent^laiid,  rejoiced  —  the  peasant,  the 
noble,  and  the  King ;  and  popular  enthusiasm,  with 
prophetic  gladness,  welcomed  the  coming  of  the 
gentlest  of  heroes^  and  the  noblest  of  conqueron. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Till  BXSCUTION  OF  TUB  EARL  OF  KBKT.  —  THE  ARREST  AND 
EXECUTION  OF  MORT!>fKH.  —  FF.UDS  ON  THE  CONFINE*?  OF 
OUTBNNR.  —  CAPTURE  OF  SAINCTB8  AND  8URSEQUENT  NEGOTI- 
ATIONS.—  Edward's  secret  visit  to  puilip  op  valois. — 
THK  SPPTCT  OF  HIS  CONFIOKNGB  OW  TBI  FRBMCH  KINO.^ 
TOUBVAimn  AKD  CHITALROUS  BXBBCISBS  OF  THB  BNOLISH 

COURT.  THOSE  SPORTS  THE  CAUSE  OF  POLITICAL  ADVANTAGB8 

TO  FVGLAND. — INVASION  OF  SCOTLAND  BY  F.UWARU  BALIOL.— 
DOUBTFUL  CONDUCT  OF  EDWARD  III.  ON  THAT  OCCASION.— 
MBOOTIATIOtta  WW8  FBANOB  BBOABDINO  THB  HABBIAOB  OF 
PBIKGB  BDWABD. — WAB  WITH  BC0TI<AKI>*»1MFAMCT  OF  BOttTABB 
TBB  BLACK  FBIMOB. 

Thb  year  IddO  was  fertOe  in  great  eveats  to 
England.  Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
while  Edward  111.  remained  in  France,  the  nobles 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  to  assail  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  mother  and  her  paramour  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  King,  it  is  clear  that  their  power,  though 
shaken,  was  by  no  means  overthrown  ;  and  the  first 
open  demonstration  of  resistance  made  by  the  barons, 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  monarch's  unde.*  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  investigate  tlie  evidences  of  treason  brouglit 
against  that  unhappy  prince.    Although  he  had  ever 

*  At  WindiMter.  1  Sth  of  March,  1330.  Knighton,  eol.  S655. 
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'evinced  a  turbulent  and  rebelliaus  dispositkm»  it  is 
probable  that*  in  the  pment  inatiuice»  he  wu  the 
▼ictim  of  an  artAil  wheme  to  ativngthen  the  waning 

authority  ot  Isabella  j  and  it  won  id  seem  that  his 
condemnation  was  obtained,  and  his  execution  hur- 
ried, bf  the  intrigues  of  Mortimer  himself. 

Such  a  tremendous  eanmpie  of  severity  did  not 
succeed  in  overawing  the  English  nobles,  or  silencing 
the  munnurs,  complaints,  and  rumours  of  tlie  jKiople. 
A  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  the 
Dowager  Queen  was  pregnant  by  Mortimer;  and 
good  care  was  taken  that  the  scandal  should  reach 
the  ears  of  the  foung  monarch.  It  would  appear 
that  Edward  at  length  complained  to  some  of  his 
Peers  of  the  dishonour  brought  upon  his  house,  of 
Mortimer's  insolence,  exactions,  and  usurped  au- 
thority. The  barons  pointed  out  an  easy  remedy ; 
and  tmdertook  to  carry  it  into  efibct  upon  condition 
of  the  King's  co-operation.  .1  proiiiise  to  that  effect 
was  willingly  given  by  a  pnnce  weary  of  the  domi- 
nation of  others,  and  eager  to  reign  and  conquer  for 
himself;  and  in  a  consultation  held  in  October  mth 
the  most  fiuthltil  and  resolute  of  the  Englidi  barons, 
it  was  determined  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Isabella's 
minion  at  the  parliament  then  sitting  at  Nottingham. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  ejected ;  for, 
by  the  power  he  possessed,  Mortimer  had  rendered 
himself  move  powerfiiL  By  the  aocumuktion  of  im- 
mense  wealth,  and  the  long  disposal  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  buying  adhe- 
rents, and  had  attached  many  to  himself  by  interest. 
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who  could  not  have  been  won  by  regard.    At  the' 
parliament  of  Nottingham  he  appeared  with  more 
than  royal  splendour ;  and  lodging,  as  was  his  custom, 
in  the  same  dwelling  with  Isabella,  he  took  up  his 

abode  in  the  castle,  while  the  King,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  ianiily,  were  obliged  to  cont^t 
themselves  with  an  inferior  pUuse  of  reridence* 

Although  pride  was  one  of  the  sins  which  more 
than  any  other  woriced  out '  the  minionV  overthrow, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  fear  had  a  greater  share  than 
ostentation  in  leading  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
strong  and  guarded  fortress  of  Nottingham ;  in 
proof  of  which  we  find  that,  when  the  castle  gates 
were  locked  at  night,  the  keys  were  always  brought 
by  the  constable,  and  delivered  to  the  Queen  licrsclf. 
Holding  in  his  pay  nearly  i^OO  knights,  and  a  large 
body  of  men  at  arms,  a  part  of  which  followed  him 
continually,  no  opportunity  of  arresting  Mortimer 
during  the  daytime  could  be  found,  without  the 
chance  of  desperate  resistance ;  and  the  fortress,  to 
which  he  retired  at  night,  ailbrded  him  still  greater 
means  of  defence  against  any  open  attack.  It  was 
determined,  under  these  circumstances,  to  apply  to 
Sir  William  Eland,  constable  of  the  castle,  a  gallant 
antl  royal  gentleman,  between  whom  and  Mortimer 
existed  no  particular  tie  of  interest  or  affection. 
Upon  him  the  King's  commands  were  laid  to  assist 
the  barons  charged  to  arrest  the  favourite ;  and  he 
agreed  at  once  to  do  so,  though  he  pointed  out  the 
difliculty  arising  from  tlie  fact  of  the  keys  being  de- 
manded at  his  hands  each  day  at  sunset* 
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A  subtermnean  conimuiiicatioQ,  however,  existed 
(smce  called  Mordmer'g  hole)  between  the  inner 
works  of  the  castle,  and  the  country  without  the  walls. 
It  had  been  constructed  in  former  years,  by  some  of 
the  early  possessors  of  the  fortress,  as  a  means  of  escape 
in  time  of  need,  and  perhaps,  alsot  as  a  sally  port. 
Originally  framed  with  a  view  to  concealment*  it  had 
been  long  neglected,  and  was  nearly  foigotten ;  and 
by  this  inlet,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October, 
1S30,  nine  resolute  noblemen— the  Lords  Montague, 
Suffolk*  Stafford,  Molins,  and  Clinton,  with  three 
brothers  of  the  race  of  Bohun*  and  Sir  John  Nevil^ 
led  by  Sir  William  Eland,  prepared  to  penetmte  into 
the  strong-hold  of  the  guilty  Queen  and  her  ambi- 
tious favourite.  Leaving  the  town  before  nightfall, 
the  Lords  appeared  about  to  absent  themselves  on 
some  distant  expedition  either  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness; but  returning  towards  Nottingham  at  mid- 
night, they  made  their  way  into  a  cavern  whieh 
served  as  a  mouth  to  the  subtcrraiuan  passage,  and 
proceeding  along  it  for  some  way,  entered  the  rocky 
base  on  which  the  castle  was  founded*  and  through 
which  a  staircase  led  upwards  to  the  Keep.  Direct- 
ing their  steps  at  once  towards  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  Mortimer  was  known  to  inhabit,  they 
found  him  not  yet  in  bed,  and  conversing  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.*  A  number  of  his  friends  were 
in  the  room ;  and  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
Lords  Montague  and  CHnton,  his  known  enemies, 

•  Kniighton»  col.  12556. 
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gwords  were  drawn^  and  vigorous  resistance  was  me> 
naced.  The  barons  were  not  backward  to  oppose 
force  to  force ;  and  in  a  [moment  Sir  Hugh  Turple- 
ton  and  Richard  Monmouth  •  were  slain  fighting  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen's  paramour,  who  was  himself 
overpowered  with  little  dilticulty  while  the  voice  of 
leabella  was  heard  from  a  neighbouring  chamber,  ex- 
chumingy  "  Beaa  fils,  beau  fils  1  ayez  piti6  du  gentil 
Mortimer  I"  t 

The  rest  of  the  favourite's  friends  and  followers, 
who  were  within  the  castle,  do  not  seem  to  have  offered 
any  further  resistance ;  and  possession  of  the  fortress 
being  secured,  the  gates  were  guarded  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  any  one  who  might  communicate  the  events 
which  hatl  taken  place  to  Mortimer's  adherents  with- 
out. His  altered  fortunes,  therefore,  remained  un- 
known till  the  following  day,  when  several  more 
arrests  were  made ;  and  the  parliament  having  been 
adjourned  to  London,  the  object  of  popular  hatred 
was  anaigiicd,  tried,  and  coii(iemned  for  many  acts 
of  felony  and  treason,  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
murder  of  Edward  IL 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sentence  was  substan* 

*  Rymer,  torn.  ir.  p»  475. 

f  This  exclamBtioiv  something  tantamount,  which  is  generally 
reported  by  historians,  would  seem  to  prove  that  Edward  was  there  in 
person,  which  other  circumstances  render  doubtful.  It  being  now  ciearly 
cstabiishcd,  however,  that  Mortimer  was  not  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber, 
as  has  been  lirequently  asserted  without  foundation,  and  that  Isabdla, 
hearing  the  ehudiiqg  of  swords^  and  mstaotly  dmnii^  the  cause,  made 
this  appeal  in  behalf  of  her  fiivouritc,  without  seeing  who  was  present, 
she  ni)!;ht  very  well  conjecture  that  the  King  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  the  assailants. 
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tially  just ;  but  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  formal 
part  of"  judicuil  iiujiiirv  is,  to  guard  against  the  oper- 
ation of  })rejudicc  aud  popular  hatred ;  and  in  this 
respect  two  fearful  errors  were  committed  in  the  trial 
of  Mortimer.  The  judgment  against  him  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  founded  on  public  notoriety the  most 
dangerous,  questionable,  aiul  iiii(j^uitous  of  testimo- 
nies,—  under  which  every  sort  of  injustice  might  be 
practised,  every  sort  of  tyranny  might  be  committed  ^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  told  that  his  whole 
trial  was  ex  parte,  and  his  condemnation  pronounced 
without  any  defence  being  permitted,  — a  precedent 
of  injustice  which  would  be  tearful  were  it  not  for 
its  enormity.  He  himself,  it  is  true,  had  directed 
the  same  proceeding  towards  others  ^  but  the  very 
fact  of  its  having  once  taken  place,  should  have  been 
the  strongest  argument  against  its  re])etition.  He 
was  hanged*  atElmest,  without  mercy  or  delay ;  and 
afler  having  been  exposed  for  two  days  on  the  gibbet, 
his  body  was  granted  to  the  Gray  Friars  of  London, 
who  performed  in  charity  the  last  human  offices  to* 
wards  the  clay  of  the  favourite  Mortimer. 

Several  other  executions  followed  ;  but  iiiiai  piety 
interfered  to  save  the  greatest  criminal  amongst  so 
many,  and  Queen  IsabeUa  was  doomed  to  strict  con- 
finement in  Castle  Risings,  where  she  lingered 

•  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  9.  Hcnnngford. 

t  It  would  appear  that  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on 
the  tame  day,  the  S6th  of  November,  1330;  for  on  that  day  the  par- 
liament had  been  summoned  to  meet ;  and  he  was  buritil  in  the  Gray 
Frinrs  on  the  29th,  nf^cr  hnv]n<;  hung  two  whole  days  and  a  half  on  the 
gibbet.    Sec  Dugdale  and  Walter  Hemingford* 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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through  the  greater  part  of  eight  and  twenty  years 

which  yet  remained  of  a  misspent  existence.* 

The  affairs  of  France  now  seem  to  have  divided 
the  attention  of  the  young  King,  with  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  his  assumption  of  authority^  and  his 
punishment  of  those  who  had  restricted  the  ro3ral 
power,  and  abused  their  own.  A  great  alteration,  how- 
ever, took  place  in  the  policy  of  England  towards  the 
neighboiin'ng  country  a&  soon  as  Isabella  had  been 
removed  from  the  government.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  Queen-^owager  had  been  pained  to 
see  a  kingdom,  so  long  the  patrimony  of  her  ancestors, 
pass  away  to  a  distant  race.  Nor  is  it  iiu})robahIe 
that  her  natural  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  another  over  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  domi- 
nions of  her  &ther»  had  contributed  to  produce  those 
delays  and  evasions  in  regard  to  the  homage,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  term  of  her  power. 

It  is  true  that  Edward  long  afterwaids  revived  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  and,  as  opportunity 
presented  itself  and  ambition  extended  with  years 
and  capabilities,  pursued  his  pretensions  with  vigour 
and  pertinacity.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  imme- 
diately afler  the  removal  of  his  mother  from  authority, 

*  Tbe  account  nnivergally  pven  by  faktoriaas,  implies  that  she  never 
after  this  quitted  Caatle  Rising ;  snd  that  Isabella  only  once  more, 
during  her  life,  mingled  in  public  affairs  is  probable.    It  i«  nevertheless 

clear  that  she  did  not  always  remain  at  Risings,  ns  I  find,  in  the  year 
13+1,  a  {)aper  witnc^spt!  hy  her  "  in  hospitio  Episcopi  WjTitoniensis 
apud  tSuthwerk,"  Hyitier,  turn.  ii.  part  i v.  p.  II;).;  and  she  was  ailer- 
wards  appointed  to  ncgotiutc  a  peace  between  France  and  England. 
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*  a  complete  change  became  apparent  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  French  monarch ;  the  completion  of  the 
homa^*,  as  before  noticed,  was  almost  instantly  ac* 

cumplialH  (I  ;  and  ali  his  letters  and  commissions  in 
the  most  unequivocai  terms  admit  the  title  of  Philip 
of  Valois  to  the  throne  of  France,  t 

Various  circumstances,  however,  over  which  £d^ 
ward  had  no  control,  had  nearly  caused  a  breach 
between  England  and  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1330;  and  had  not  a  frank  policy  and  sincere 
wish  for  peace  existed  on  both  parts,  extensive  hosii* 
lities  must  have  taken  phM^  Former  warSt  and  the 
ambiguous  treaties  by  which  they  were  iu  general 

*  90th  of  Bfarch,  a.  d.  1331.— In  regard  to  this  date,  a  double  error 

in  the  month  and  year  has  been  committed  hy  most  of  the  historians 
of  Edwartl  III.,  who  j)lace  the  declaration  ot  iicgc  lioniage,  which  com- 
pleted the  transaction,  in  May  1330.  Tlie  original  document,  however, 
ii  pfomediii  RjFmer,  with  die conect  dale,  SOtb  of  Mafcb,  188l>  end 
die  mistakes  m  easily  accounted  for.  The  subsdtution  of  iUU  for 
Mart  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  printed  copies  of  Froissart,  at  the 
point  where  he  mentions  the«e  circumstances;  and  he  also  pliices  the 
event  in  I.I^JO,  because,  in  comnion  with  many,  or  rather  most,  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  he  began  the  year  at  Easter ;  and  thus,  that  festival 
fidlnif  on  the  Slat  of  Bfsrdi,  1331,  the  jesr  had  not  jet  eomaieiloed, 
according  to  his  compotataon,  on  the  SOdi  of  that  month. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that,  from  not  attending  particularly  to  the 
precise  day  on  which  various  nations  began  their  year,  historians  Iiavc 
fallen  into  innumerable  faults,  not  alone  in  chronology,  which  would  be 
venial,  but  iu  regard  to  the  de{)endence  of  one  fact  upon  another,  and 
the  reasonings  upon  cause  and  effect,  which  form  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  lusi(My.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  die  coort  of 
England  commenced  the  year  on  the  95th  of  March,  and  the  French 
historians  at  Easter ;  and  many  modem  writers  have  attributed  effects 
produced  in  the  end  of  1330  to  causes  which  really  took  place  in  January 
and  February  1331,  becaunc  those  months  were  included  by  contem- 
poraries in  the  former  year. 

t  Bee  Rymcr's  Fceden,  mm.  ISSI,  the  letters  to  the  Fepc^  ftc^ 
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tenninated,  had  left  the  limits  of  English  Aquitaine» 
and  the  property  of  British  subjects  in  Guyeime»  very 
Tague  and  undefined ;  and  a  system  of  border  feuds 

and  mutual  robberies,  not  at  all  unlike  those  of  the 
Scottish  frontier,  had  been  the  consequence.  From 
time  to  time  these  proceedings  assumed  a  more  im> 
portant  character ;  and  national  animosity^  excited 
by  reciprocal  wrongs,  produced  formidable  military 
movements  on  both  parts.  In  all  hostile  attempts 
upon  the  French  territory,  the  city  of  iSainctes,  and 
the  garrison  of  its  strong  castle,  were  foremost  i  and 
the  incursions  and  depredations  of  plunderers  from  that 
place  became  so  frequent  and  audacious,  that  Charles 
of  Valois,  Count  of  Alen9on,  the  French  monarch's 
brother,  marched  in  force  against  the  town,  took  it 
after  a  severe  stnig^le^  and  began  the  total  demoli- 
tion of  the  English  fortress.  Instant  remonstrance 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Edward  ;  and  it  would 
appear  that,  even  pruu  to  the  receipt  of  tliat  monarch's 
letter  on  the  subject*,  Philip,  being  informed  of  his 
brother's  expedition,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to 
stay  any  atrpri  ession  upon  the  territory  of  the  English 
Kinf]^.  The  destruction  of  the  town,  however,  was  by 
this  tune  nearly  complete  ;  and  the  Count  of  Alen^on, 
though  he  put  a  stop  to  further  operations,  continued 
to  hold  the  part  of  Aquitaine  he  had  subdued. 

Negotiations  ensued,  and  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  Philip  and  ambassadors  on  behalf  of 
Edward,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  ratified ; 

*  See  a  letter  patent  of  Philip,  preserved  in  Rjmcr,  vol.  ii.  part  iiu 
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and,  indeed,  the  many  humiliating  and  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  imposed  upon  England,  were  not 
likely  to  receive  wiiling  sanction  from  a  monarch 
whose  power  and  mclination  to  defend  his  rights  were 
now  every  day  mcreasing.  According  to  this  conven- 
tion,  N  arious  strong  places  in  Atjuitaine  were  to  be 
destroyed  ;  several  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  £nglish  sovereign ;  and  the  seneschals  of  France 
received  power  to  search  for  and  apprehend  culprits 
and  fugitives  even  within  the  Englbh  pale. 

It  would  appear  that,  finding  new  difficulties  aris- 
ing at  every  step,  while  the  ncgociations  with  the 
King  of  France  were  carried  on  by  deputy,  £dward, 
with  the  bold  confidence  of  youth,  talent,  and  energy, 
determined  upon  one  of  those  steps  of  generous 
vigour  which  have  seldom  been  without  effect. 

Philip  was  at  that  time  residing  at  St.  Christode* 
in  the  forest  of  Halate*,  between  Font  St.  Mayence 
and  Senlis ;  and  after  having  despatched  the  formal 
patent  of  homage  on  the  90th  of  March,  Edward  t, 
actouipanit  d  only  by  fifteen  persons  disguised  as  mer- 
chants, set  out  from  Dover  on  the  4th  of  Apriil,  to 

•  Rymer,  p.  65.  13th  of  April. 

f  WaJsioghaai,  p.  1 12.    Knighton,  col.  2jja. 

%  Tbm  date  has  been  stated  wrongly  by  aloBoet  dl  %nriters,  being 
aaliallyrefemdtoilMathorlfithof  April;  and  a  doubt  hen  been  nbed 
as  to  whether  Edward  undertook  this  joimiey  Ibr  the  purpose  of  con* 
ferring  w^th  Philip,  or  that  of  fulfilling  it  vow  to  visit  some  shrine  ni 
France.  The  date  and  the  object,  however,  are  both  ascertained  by 
two  state  papers  preserved  in  Kymer.  The  hrst  in  a  memorandum  de 
inm^MaSime  dated  4th  of  April,  1331,  which  itbows  that,  thov^h 
die  cxcuie  waa  a  v<nr,  other  purpoaea  were  to  be  obtained. 

The  words  are,  **  Dominus  Hex,  quasi  hora  prima  |iostuit  Be  in  mart 
in  pofftn  Dovorriae*  in  qoadam  Navi,  et  tnuMfretavit  Terava  partea 
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confer  with  the  French  King  in  penon.  His  journey 
was  as  rapid  as  possible ;  and  his  stay  with  Philip 

must  have  been  short;  for  at  that  period  journeys  on 
land  were  perfonncd  on  horseback,  over  roads  both 
circuitous  and  uneasy ;  and  yet  we  find  that,  by  the 
SOth  of  the  same  months  £dw«rd  had  concluded  the 
n^tiation*  and  returned  to  the  port  of  Dover. 

Nevertheless,  much  was  obtained  by  this  brief  ex- 
pedition. On  the  one  hand,  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  received,  and  the  effects  which  his  generous 
reliance  on  Philip  produced,  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  young  King  of  England.  On  the 
other,  the  impression  which  hi.->  sutldcu  and  confid- 
ing coming  into  France,  with  no  guard  but  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation,  no  security  but  the 
character  of  the  French  King,  made  upon  that  mo- 
narch, may  be  judged  by  four  decrees  which  roust 
have  been  issued  by  Philip  of  \  alois  while  Kdwat d 
was  still  with  him.  By  the  first  of  these,  the 
territory  of  Sainctes  was  not  only  ordered  to  be  re- 
stored, but  80,000  livres  toumois  were  promised  as 
indemnifications.  By  the  second,  the  castles  marked 
by  the  treaty  for  demolition  were  conceded  to  Ed- 
ward in  the  state  in  which  they  then  stood,  and 


Franci.x,  pro  implcndo  quodam  voto,  quod  in  quodam  pfHculo  con- 
stitutus  emiserat,  et  pro  qmbusdam  aliis  negotiis  buum  ct  rcgui  sui 
ntflitamn  tangentONU.**   Rjnner,  vol.ii.  part  iii  |>.  S8. 
The  aecond  b  a  letter  petent  of  Fliillp*  deled  die  JScli  of  April,  1331, 

in  which  he  refers  to  his  personal  conriTctK  C  with  the  English  monarch, 

mid  rrrals  rrrtniti  i-xiU"^  frcm  banishment,  "  i  lu  [iric'rc  ct  application 
(K  notre  unie  et  leal  cuusin  le  Hoy  d'Bngleterre  etDuc  dc  Uuvenne  fait 
a  nous  en  m  [lersonne." 
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without  any  condition  in  regard  to  their  destruction. 
By  the  third,  all  penalties  incurred  by  Edward,  as 

Duke  of  Aquitainc,  for  neg^Iecting  honiaji^e,  and 
sheltering  rebels  in  his  dukedom,  were  remitted  : 
and  by  the  fourth,  a  number  of  persons  banished 
Irom  France,  were  recalled  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
King  of  England.*^ 

Having  been  thus  received  with  courtesy,  treated 
with  the  same  confidence  he  had  himself  evinced,  and 
allowed  to  depart  with  honour,  Edward  returned  to 
his  native  land ;  and  for  some  time  the  happy  efiects 
of  mutual  reliance  and  mutual  good  faith  were  seen 
in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  peace.  By  a  volun- 
tary act,  immediately  following  his  arrival  in  £ug- 
hmd,  Edward  resigned  some  ancient  pecuniary  claims 
on  France ;  and  all  the  state  papers  of  the  time  tend 
to  prove  that  nothing  was  less  desired  or  contemplated 
by  either  party,  than  any  renewal  ol'  hostility  between 
the  two  nations. 

While  these  public  events  occupied  the  more  se- 
rious moments  of  the  young  monarch,  his  domestic 
life,  after  the  removal  of  his  mother  from  authority, 
seems  to  have  jxasscd  on  for  some  time  in  one  smooth 
current  of  even  tranquiihty.  The  keen  and  com- 
prehensive intellect,  which  afterwards  founded  on  a 
sure  base  ihe  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
first  called  forth  and  directed  that  manufaetural  in- 
dustry whose  efforts  stand  unrivalled  throiij^li  history 
and  amongst  nations,  then  slumbered  unconscious  of 

*  Rymer't  F«edera,  torn.  ii.  part  iiL  pp.63»  64, 65, 
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its  powers,  or  only  ran,  with  the  tottering  steps  of  a 
child^  in  the  course  it  was  ailerwards  to  tread  as  a 
giant*  Those  hours  of  comparative  leisure,  which 
were  not  allotted  to  the  perilous  intricacies  of  fo* 
reign  policy,  or  to  providing  for  the  immediate 
expenses  and  necessities  of  the  state,  were  about  this 
.  time  given  cither  to  the  suppression  of  many  fierce 
and  unruly  bands  of  men*,  which  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  previous  years  had  encouraged  to  assemble  for 
the  puiiioses  of  plunder  and  outrage,  or  to  the  socit  ty 
of  his  queen  and  child,  and  the  rude  but  splendid 
pageants  of  the  day. 

Edward's  taste  for  military  sports  and  spectacles 
developed  itself  early ;  and  his  court  speedily  became 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world  for  its  niat^ii- 
ficence  and  its  chivalrous  spirit.  No  sooner  had  he 
returned  irom  France,  than  he  held  a  tournament  at 
Dartfordt  ^  and  shortly  after,  another  was  appointed 
in  West  Cheape,  between  the  Cross  and  Soper's 
Lane,  t  Fifteen  knights,  of  whom  the  King  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  §,  challenged  all  comers,  and 
for  three  consecutive  days,  in  the  sight  of  the  ladies 
and  the  court,  maintained  the  field  against  an  im- 
mense number  of  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  exhibit  their  piowess  at  the  court  of 
the  English  King.  The  part  of  the  street  marked 
off  for  the  spectacle,  was  thickly  strewed  with  sand, 

«  Walflinghain,  p.  1  IS.  Kiqgfatoii,  col.  9569* 
f  Walter  Hemingfbrd. 

t  Stow's  London,  p.  280.   Slat  of  SqMember,  1331. 
§  Holiiuihead,p.898. 
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to  prevent  the  feet  of  the  hones  from  alipping  on 
the  paTement,  and  a  large  gallery  of  wood  was  erected 

for  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  to  view  the  pageant. 
Besides  the  curious  picture  which  it  affords  of  the 
state  of  the  great  capital  at  that  period*  this  tounuu 
ment  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Qneen,  Fhilippa,  displayed  that  generous 
clemency  which  renders  her  name  beautiful  in  his- 
tory. The  scaffold  from  which  she  beheld  the  feats 
of  arms,  had  been  left  insecure  by  some  culpable  negli* 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  master  workman,  and  gaye 
way  in  the  midst  of  the  sports.  The  Queen  and  her 
attendants,  precipitated  from  a  considerable  height, 
were  placed  m  extreme  peril  by  the  accident,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  severely  injured.  Whether 
Fhilippa  herself  was  hurt  is  not  known  \  but  it  ap- 
pears that  her  petition,  offered  on  her  knees  to  her 
husband,  was  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  Edward  from 
inflicting  an  instant  and  somewhat  despotic  punish- 
ment on  those  through  whose  carelessness  the  evil 
had  arisen.* 

Although  the  passion  for  military  spectacles  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  chivalrous  spirit,  acting,  in  a 
barbarous  age>  on  an  ambitious  mind ;  and  though  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  £dward»  in  first  encourag- 
ing such  pastimes  at  his  court,  was  only  animated  by 
the  same  inclination  which  led  others  to  frequent 
them ;  yet  various  great  political  objects  were  ob- 
tained by  the  renown  whicli  the  English  court  rapidly 
acquired  amongst  the  knighthood  of  Europe.  Every 

*  Stow*t  Survey. 
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age  has  its  predominant  passion,  by  wlncli  men  may 
be  governed  more  easily  than  by  any  other ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  society  at  the  period*  it  is  the 

rage  of  superstition,  of  barbarism,  of  chivalry,  of 
fanaticism,  of  interest,  of  vanity,  or  of  cbaniije,  that 
leads  the  human  herd  for  the  time.  The  differences 
of  national  character,  of  course,  afiect  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  modify  it  in  each  di^rent 
country ;  but  no  one  who  reads  the  most  unconi- 
mented  book  of  chronology,  can  lay  it  down,  without 
perceiving  that  a  distinct  and  generally  pervading 
tendency  characterises  each  particular  age  in  the 
worid*s  history.  He  who,  with  energy,  marks  the 
spirit  of  his  day,  and  has  the  art  to  make  his  per- 
sonal desires,  however  different  in  reality,  assume 
the  same  garb  and  appearance,  will  deceive  and 
rule  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  ^  and  this  has  been 
the  means  almost  universally  employed  by  successful 
tyrants,  hypocrites,  and  usurpers.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  Mighty  Few  alone  to  change  or  govern  the  spirit 
of  the  age.* 

In  the  time  of  Edward  111^  the  enthusiasm  of 
chivalry  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  day.  The 

great  encouragement  it  received  from  the  youncf 
monarch  of  the  English,  and  the  great  celebrity  which 
his  court  acquired,  gave  him  means  of  conquest,  and 
opened  roads  to  ambition,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  shut  against  him.  His  name  became  formidable, 

*  One  of  the  bete  teats  of  hiuDBn  gmtneas  nuight,  perhaps,  be  to 
inquire  how  ftr  each  tiufividiul,to  vfaom  we  are  tadiaed  to  essigii  that 
distinction,  did  change  or  govern  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Were  this  teat 
adopted,  we  should  find  the  great  men  lamentably  few. 
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eren  before  it  liad  been  elevated  by  any  great  ex- 
ploitB.   To  him  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed  of 

other  countries  fled  for  support  and  protection ;  to 
liim  came  the  chivalry  of  other  lands,  eager  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  his  sight,  and  willing 
to  serve  under  so  famous  a  prince.  His  own 
snigects,  too,  trained  to  every  military  exercise,  and 
constantly  excited  by  inartial  display,  were  ever 
ready  to  support  their  king  in  war,  and  always 
prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  multitude  of  petty 
sovereigns  also,  who,  scattered  over  Europe*  only 
existed  by  the  chivalrous  and  feudal  systems,  gladly 
courted  liis  alliance  ;  and  we  find  that  many  of  them 
were  but  pensioned  retainers  of  the  English  mon- 
arch.* 

These  of  course  were  great  advantages ;  but  amongst 

his  own  vassals,  the  military  spirit  of  the  age  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree  as  not  always  to  prove  very 
manageable ;  and  in  many  of  the  wars  in  which 
£dward  engaged*  though  his  own  ambition  had 
doubtless  a  large  share,  yet  the  necessity  of  occupying 
a  brave  and  restless  baronage,  may  not  have  been 
without  its  pai  t  also.  Thus,  not  long  after  the  mon- 
arch's return  irom  France,  some  hostile  movements 
took  place  against  Scotland,  which  were  probably  hur- 
ried on  by  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  English  no- 
bility, though  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Edward  led 
him  to  be  suspected  of  contriving  the  wiioie  device. 

As  the  wars  with  Scotland  but  little  affect  the 
history  of  the  Black  Prince,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  them  in  detail ;  but  it  may  be  necessary 

^  Rjmer,  tom.ii.  part  iii*  pasnm- 
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to  take  some  notice  of  their  commencement,  inas* 
much  as  assistance  yielded  to  the  Scots  was  used  as  a 
pretence,  if  it  did  not  form  a  motive,  in  a  more  deadly 

strupj^le  which  soon  after  began  between  France  and 
England. 

The  determination,  courage,  conduct,  and  wisdom 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  re-awakened  energy  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  had  expelled  Baliol  from  the  throne, 
and  driven  the  Kiiijlish  from  the  land.  The  struggle 
had  been  faintly  prolonged  during  the  declining 
years  of  a  weak  monarch,  Edward  II.,  and  during  the 
regency  of  a  Ticious  woman  $  but  in  March  of  the 
year  1328,  a  truce  for  four  years,  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  and  the  Lady  Joan,  sister 
of  Edward  III.,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Uuvid 
King  of  Scotland,  son  to  Robert,  better  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Bruce.  Various  clauses,  somewhat 
degrading  to  the  English  sovereign,  and  unpalatable 
to  his  subjects,  had  entered  into  the  treaty  concluded 
on  tiiis  occasion  by  Mortimer  and  Isabella^  and, 
after  their  fall  had  been  wrought,  it  became  probable 
that  the  expiration  of  the  truce  would  be  welcomed 
by  both  the  King  and  his  people  as  the  signal  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war. 

Whatever  were  his  views  in  this  respect,  Edward, 
either  from  politic  consideration  or  moral  principle, 
seems  to  have  been  unwillmg  to  call  upon  himself  the 
odium  of  breaking  the  truce  before  its  natural  termin- 
ation ;  but  the  military  spirit  and  restless  auibitioii  of 
his  nobles  would  not  wait  the  regular  course  of  events. 
Many  of  them,  by  marriage  or  by  grant,  held  claims 
upon  lands  in  Scotland,  from  which  they  had  been 
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^ected,  and  to  which,  by  the  treaty  of  I8SS9  they 

were  to  be  restored.  Edward,  as  well  as  the  parties 
concerned,  had  pressed  the  fulhliiient  of  that  stipu- 
lation *  f  but  every  application  had  been  met  by  eva- 
rioDy  and  the  English  monarch  was  not  at  aU  un- 
willmg  that  his  subjects  should  do  themselves  justice 
by  any  means  that  presented.  At  the  same  time, 
Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  the  famous  rival  of  Robert 
Bruce,  driyen  forth  horn  France,  in  which  his  father 
had  taken  refuge,  ruined  in  fortunes,  but  ardent, 
ambitious,  and  brave,  now  resided  in  England,  and 
courted  every  idle  and  restless  spirit  to  aid  in  as- 
serting once  more  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  A  number  of  the  English  nobles 
leagued  themselves  with  the  young  exile ;  some  bands 
of  German  free  companions  were  engaged  in  his 
support  t ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  Edward  himseii  did 
little  to  discourage  him  in  his  proposed  attempt  to 
recover  the  long  contested  crown;  an  attempt,  in- 
deed, which  formed  a  good  experimental  prelude  to 
that  monarch's  subsequent  expedition,  but  which  it 
might  have  been  more  for  his  honour  to  have  left  un- 
countenanced.  He  forbade,  it  is  true,  the  absolute 
march  of  Baliol's  troops  through  England ;  but  he 
permitted  the  levies  to  be  made,  and  the  stores  to  be 
prepared  for  an  incursion,  which  was  but  precursory 
to  that  which,  beyond  ail  doubt,  he  already  meditated 
himself. 

Accompanied  by  a  force  which  by  some  is  said  to 

♦  Rymer.  Henry,  book  iv.  p.  192. 

t  WaUivhain,  Hitt.  p.  US.   Ki^ghton,  coL  2^. 
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have  numbered  ^00  men*,  but,  by  no  accounty  ex- 
ceeded 6000»  Edwird  Baliol  set  sail  from  Raveospur  in 
Yorkshire,  and  knded  shortly  after  at  Kinghom.  The 

wildest  dream  of  hope  could  not  have  anticipated 
brighter  success  than  attended  the  first  eiiorts  of 
the  young  adventurer's  arms*  Two  superior  forces  of 
Soots^  sent  to  oppose  hiiD»  were,  by  mismanagement 
on  their  part,  and  activity  on  his,  completely  de- 
feated ;  many  of  the  discontented  nobles  liocked  to 
his  standard  ^  a  number  of  English  followed  to  share 
in  his  exploits ;  md  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  as  King  of  ScotIand*t  Success  after 
success  followed  for  some  time  ;  and  if  the  object  of 
Edward  in  ptniiitting  Baliol  to  invade  Scotland  was 
to  sow  dissension  throughout  the  nation,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  greater  efiforts  he  himself  intended  to 
make,  his  scheme  was  perfectly  successful.  At  length, 
however,  lulled  into  security  by  various  artifices, 
Baliol  dismissed  a  part  of  his  forces,  was  attacked 
while  off  his  guard,  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  and 
fled  almost  unattended  to  Carlisle,  t 

It  would  appear  that  the  Scots,  in  the  exultation  of 
victory,  committed  various  aggressions  u])on  the  En- 
glish border  §,  in  revenge  for  the  countenance  which 
Edward  had  given  to  the  invader  of  their  land }  and 
though  not  unjustifiable,  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  certainly  unwise.  Had  they  refrained,  Edward  ||, 

•  Walnngbain,  p.  131.  Walter  Hemingford,  p.  273. 

•f*  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  '2  L 

X  Walsinf^hain,  p.         Knighton,  col.  8561. 

§  R}mer,  torn,  ii,  part  iii. 

II  Finding  infinite  contradictions  in  our  historiaiii^  regarding  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  war,  I  have  taken  my  view  of  it  almost  entirely  from 
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who  was  then  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Ireland^  migiit 

have  remained  satisfied  with  the  experiment  which 
had  been  made,  and  abandoned  the  execution  of  his 
own  acbemes  against  Scotland.  Fraternal  affection, 
however  little  weight  the  relations  of  domestic  life 
may  have  when  balanced  against  policy,  might  per. 
haps  have  Ijiought  him  to  spare  his  sister's  husband, 
when  diihcuities  and  hazards  were  cast  in  the  scale 
against  ambition  alone.  But  the  Scots  gave  him  a  new 
motive*  and  a  iair  excuse  \  and  Edward  was  not  tardy 
in  ftv^ging  his  insnlted  frontier.  The  conquest 
of  Scotland  was  a  iavuin  ite  dream  of  his  race,  and 
little  vva^  required  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  or  to  carry  it  on  with  eneigy ;  but  at  the 
amie  time  it  was  necessary  to  guard  i^nst  aasault 
from  without,  while  he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
people  who  shared  the  island  with  himself.    'Lha^i  ue- 


the  Fedcra  of  Rymer ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  work,  1  have  placed 
nudl  M^uce  on  the  uncertain  statements  of  even  eontcmponury 
wriiers,  m  those  instanees  where  I  could  obtain  the  siirar  gi^  of 
state  papers.  Amongst  a  multitude  of  documents  relating  to  the  Scottidi 

war,  there  arc  several  to  bo  found  in  the  tlnrd  pnrt  of  the  second 
volume  of  H\  uier,  which  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Edward  not  only 
contemplated  an  expedition  to  Irehmd,  instead  of  to  Scotland,  but  that 
he  had  entered  into  conud<ar»ble  expense,  and  undertaken  considerable 
hdwov  in  preparations  which  proved  iiaelesa.  Nor  was  he  without  dil^ 
ficulty  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  puipoae  ^unst  behtfid.  It  ia 
equally  rertain,  howevv-r,  that  he  tlirew  no  stronger  impediment  in  the 
way  of  Baliol's  invasion,  than  by  forcing  him  to  ronvev  his  forces  by  sea 
rather  than  land ;  that  he  received  Irooa  hiiu  an  act  ol  homage  for  the 
lungdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  formal  cession  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
See  Rymer,  voL  ii.  part  iii.  pp.  83,  64,  &c.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  though  he  had  detetmined  upon  an  titer  exp^tion  to  Scothnd^ 
as  one  of  the  remote  visions  of  young  ambition,  yet  tliat  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  u:<r  was  hurried  on  mnch  mora  npidly  than  he 
dedred  by  the  actions  of  others. 
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cessity  became  the  more  urgent*  from  the  flight  of 
David  Bruce  and  his  queen  to  the  realms  of  Philip  of 
Valois ;  and  Edward,  while  he  hastened  his  pre- 
parations for  beginning  the  war  in  the  north,  kit  uo 
means  untried  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  measure  most  constantly  debated 
between  the  two  crowns,  was  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Philip  to  the  infant  son  of  the  King 
of  England.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  first  proposal 
of  such  an  alliance  was  made  by  Edward  at  the  time 
that  Baliol  was  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Scotland,  without  some  significance  in  judging  of  the 
monarch's  motives.*  During  the  three  years  which 
followed,  though  various  potty  jealousies  and  insig- 
nificant disputes  arose,  prophetic  of  more  serious 
misunderstandings  to  come,  every  ambassador  from 
France  to  England,  or  from  England  to  France,  was 
instructed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  between  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  English  King,  and  Johanna,  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Valois.t 

While  these  proceedmgs  were  taking  place ;  and 
while  Edward  III.,  willingly  counselled  to  hostilities 
by  his  parliament,  was  carr^n'ng  on  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful warhiie  against  Scotland,  Ins  son,  the  suhji  c  t 
of  so  many  treaties,  was  increasing  in  that  bodily 
vigour  which  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior  of  those 
days.  Nursed  at  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  he  received 
health  and  strength  from  the  same  pure  blood  that 
had  given  liim  existence;  and  the  gentle  hn})iLss  of 
her  own  sweet  mind  fixed  upon  her  child,  during  his 

♦  Rymer,  tom.ii.  part  iii,   July  15th,  1331. 
f  Rymer,  torn.  iL  part  iu.   2d  of  October,  1332. 
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early  education,  those  kindly  virtues  which  tempered 

in  his  nature  the  fierceness  of  his  father's  courage. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  history,  do  we  find  so 
strong  an  example  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  both 
parents  being  blended  in  the  child»  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Black  Prince»  in  whose  heart  the  generous  and 
feeling  nature  of  Philippa  elevated  rather  than  de^ 
pressed  the  indomitable  valour  and  keen  sagacity  of 
Edward  III. 

That  every  advantage  might  be  given  to  a  prince 
Ibr  whom  fate  appeared  to  have  in  store  the  great 
hut  difficult  task  of  ruling  a  mighty  nation,  Philippa 

herself  seems  to  have  selected  a  person  as  his  tutor,  of 
whose  talents  and  virtues  she  had  possessed  the  op- 
portunity of  judging.*^  This  was  Walter  Burleigh,  a 
well  known  scholar  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed 
almoner  to  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  in  England,  and 
had  remained  I'l  om  that  time  attached  to  her  house- 
hold. Although  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  or  perhaps  ever  will  see,  favour 
and  iriendship  had  a  great  share  in  the  disposal  of  posts 
and  occupations ;  yet,  in  the  uutance  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Burleigh,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  judgment  went  hand  lu  hand  with  regard.  True  it 
is,  that  we  do  not  know  what  system  of  education  he 
pursued  with  his  pupil ;  but  the  result  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  its  excellence  and  do  honour  to  his  name. 

About  tills  time,  also,  the  infant  prince  received  the 
first  title  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  history  >  his 

•  HoUnahead,  Chronicle,  1008. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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father  granting  to  him,  at  the  age  of  thiee  years,  the 
rank  of  £arl  of  Chester,  together  with  ail  the  revenues 
and  privileges  of  that  county.  The  next  dignity 
conferred  on  him  was  tbat  of  a  dukedom  —  the  first 
ever  created  in  England.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle 
John  of  Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  county  was 
raised  into  a  duchy,  and  the  ducal  wreath  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  then 
in  his  seventh  year.  But  as  many  occurrences  of 
great  political  importance  preceded  that  event,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  either  remotely  or  immediately  tended  to  bring 
about  the  long  and  bitter  war  that  ere  long  com- 
menced between  Engknd  and  France. 
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CHAP.  III. 
TBS  wimn  iirDoeiimfn  waicx  wo  bdvabo  iii.  «o  imtadb 

FRANCE. —  THE  CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  OP  ROHEBT  OP  ARTOIS. 
—  HE  AIDS  PHILIP  OF  VALOI8  TO  ASCEND  THE  THRONE.— 
RENEWS  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE  COUNTY  OV  AUTOIS. —  IB  BANISHED 
AMD  FSlltBCDTBp  BT  WB  BIMO.— TABBS  BirOGB  IM  BMOIiAMO. 
—BIS  BOBOOBAB&B  BBCBWION  BY  KSWABD  III,  TBBN  BKOAOID 
IB  TBB  BCOmSB  WAB.— TBK  CONDUCT  OF  BAUOb— FBUtlF 
OF  VALOIS  PRIVATELY  SUPPORTS  THE  SCOTS, — A  NEWCRT'SADE 

PREACHED    BY    POPE    BENEDICT  Xll.         PHILIl'    VISITS  AVIGNON, 

TAKES  THE  CROSS,  AND  MAKES  GREAT  rREFARATIONS  FOR  A 
HOLY  WAR. — HIE  M0TJTB8  CXAMIMSD.— BB  iBNDS  AM  BMBASET 
TO  BDWARD  BBltAMDINO  BX8  CO-OFBRATION. — BDWABD'S  BBn«T 
ABB  RIJB8BQUBMT  FROFOtALS.— FBILIF  BBFOEBfl  TO  BIMB  BIX* 
8BLF  TO  CIVE  NO  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SCOTS  DtTRfNO  BDWARD'S 
ABSENCE. — WAR  DETERMINED  ON.  —  ROBERT  OF  ARTOIS  SEIZES 
THE    MOMENT    TO    URGE    AN    INVASION    OF    FRANCE. — EDWARD 

RBSOLVKS    TU    FOLLOW    HIS    SUGOE8TION.  PRUPAKATIUN  FOR 

COMFRDBBATIOM  AOAINtT  FBILIF.— BBWARD  TBB  BbACB  FRIMGB 
CBBATBD  DOBB  OF  COBMWALL. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  the  range  of  hiitoiy  afibrds  s 
more  striking  example  of  wliat  infinite  eyils  may  follow 

many  iiatioiKs,  thioLigli  niany  centuries,  from  the 
follies  or  vices  of  a  single  private  individual,  tiian  the 
space  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  of  Valois  and 
Edward  IIL 

Desolation  and  bloodshed  were  now  aboot  to  spread 
over  the  face  oi  the  world  ;  and  though  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  a  war  of  a  minor  extent  between 
England  and  France  would  soon  have  ensued  from 
other  causes,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peri* 
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secution  of  one  of  his  subjects  by  the  King  of  France 
hurried  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  gave 
them  a  peculiar,  an  extensive,  and  a  pertinacious 
character. 

The  man,  whose  suggestions,  more  than  any  other 
motive,  tended  to  incite  Edward  III.  to  his  first 
invasion  of  France,  and  whose  misfortunes  and  errors, 
%vith  ihtir  coiisc(]iienccs,  thus  involved  Europe  in  a 
century  of  strife,  was  Robert  of  Artois,  Count  of 
Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  man  possessing  rank,  power, 
and  wealth,  talents,  generosity,  and  many  high 
qualities,  who  was  once  foremost  in  the  esteem  of  his 
countrynicii,  and  whom  we  have  seen  enjoying  the 
highest  place  in  his  sovereign's  favour  at  the  meeting 
of  Philip  and  Edward  at  Amiens.  To  understand 
how  he  fell  from  honour  and  his  high  estate,  requires 
some  insight  into  his  previous  history,  which  shall 
be  given  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Robert  II,  Count  of  Artois,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  became  the  father  of  two  children ; 
Philip,  his  apparent  heir,  and  Mahaut,  a  daughter. 
Philip  married,  and  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
child,  his  heir,  Robert  of  Artois,  of  whom  I  now 
speak.*  Mahaut  also  married ;  and  her  two  daughters 
were  united  to  the  two  sons  of  the  then  reigning 
monarch,  Philip  le  Bel  t,  each  of  whom  afterwards 
became  in  turn  King  of  France.  At  the  death  of 
the  old  Count  of  Artois,  his  daughter  Mahaut  claimed 
the  territory,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  Robert 
her.nephew  ^  alleging  that  such  was  the  custom  of  the 

•  Lancelot,  in  the  M«'m.  de  TAcad.  de»  loscripU  vol  viil 
Mezeray  F.  do  Vaiois. 
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county ;  and  that,  in  Artois,  the  nearest  survivor, 
whether  male  or  feinalc,  succeeded  to  the  feof  of  the 
last  vassal*  A  protest  against  this  doctrine  was  taken 
on  the  part  of  Robert,  then  a  minor ;  but  Mahaut 
ma  pat  in  possession  of  the  feof,  leaving  the  young 
Count's  claim  to  be  urt]^e(i  when  he  attained  his  lua- 
jority*  What  was  really  tlie  customary  law  of  Artois, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  when  Robert,  under  the  race  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
urged  his  claim  before  the  peers  of  France,  the  chief 
of  the  court  in  which  his  cause  was  tried  was  a  party 
strongly  interested. 

After  various  efforts,  both  in  the  field  and  before 
the  tribunal,  Robert  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  against  him  ;  and,  tUl  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  ceased  to  contend  for  the  inheritance 
of  his  grandfather.  As  his  influence,  however,  had 
greatly  aided*  in  securing  the  crown  to  the  new 
monarch,  Robert  of  Artois  hoped  for  impartiality  at 
least,  and  perhaps  for  ftvour,  in  a  fresh  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  lands  he  had  lost ;  and  he  determined  once 
more  to  bring  his  cause  beibre  the  court  of  Peers. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  he  was  prin- 
cipally instigated  to  these  new  eflforts  by  a  bad  and  dis- 
appointed woman,  named,  by  the  annalists  of  that  day, 
the  Demoiselle  de  Divion,  who  had  long  held  an 
illicit  connection  with  Thiory  d'lrichon,  a  bishop, 
the  minister  and  favourite  of  the  Countess  Mahaut.t 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the  Countess  had  been 

•  Froissart,  cap.  liv. 

f  Lancelot,  Man.  de  TAcad.  ties  loscript.  vol.  x. 
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appointed  the  executor  of  his  will.    In  this  will,  or 

by  some  previous  deed,  great  wealth  was  conveyed  by 
the  dead  priest  to  his  concubine  j  and  Mahaut,  instead 
of  fulfiUing  his  intention,  drove  his  paramour  £rom 
her  territories  with  yirtuous  and  politic  indignation. 
The  Demoiselle  dc  Divion  instantly  applied  to  Ro- 
bert of  Artois,  and  produced  a  letter  apparently  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Thiery  d'Irichon»  in  which  the 
writer*  using  the  name  of  tihat  prelate,  acknowledged 
having  made  away  with  various  papers  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  Robert's  claim  upon  Artois.*  Al- 
though this  letter  was  afterwards  declared  to  be  a  for- 
gery, thus  far  Robert  of  Artois  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  implicated  in  any  malpractices.   He  afterwards, 

however,  claimed  to  have  his  cause  re-arn;ued  ;  pro- 
duced a  number  ot  witnesses  and  a  number  oi  docu- 
ments ;  and  endeavoured  to  bear  down  opposition  by  a 
torrent  of  evidence.  His  witnesses  were  objected  to, 
examined,  menaced  with  the  torture,  and  at  length 
many  of  them  were  brought  to  confess  that  they  had 
been  suborned,  that  the  papers  produced  were  facti- 
tious, and  that  bribery  or  intimidation  had  been  used 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice.  Mahaut  died  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  trial  j  and  her  eldest 
daughter  Joan  soon  shared  the  same  fate  as  her  mother. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  death  of  each 
was  attributed  to  poison,  and  the  storm  of  popular 
clamour  began  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  Robert  of 
Artois.  That  nobleman  boldly  maintained  his  in- 
nocence, and  offered  to  do  battle  with  his  accusers ;  a 

*  Lancelot,  ubi  topriL 
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proof  of  hifi  courage,  but  certainly  no  refutation  of  the 
charges  against  him.  The  witnesses  adhered  to  their 
last  dedaralioiMy  and  some  of  them  sealed  their  guilt 
with  their  death,  though  on  which  side  they  Ued 
most  deeply  has  never  yet  been  discovered.  The 
Demoiselle  de  Divion  expired  in  the  lianies  ;  and 
Roberta  finding  not  only  his  reputation  lost»  but  his 
life  in  danger,  fled  from  the  court  of  France.  His 
Peers  had  already  declared  the  papers  he  brought 
forward  to  be  forged,  and  the  witnesses  he  had  called 
to  be  Bubomed  ^  and  shortly  after  his  flighty  Philip 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
him.* 

So  far,  perhaps,  that  monarcli  was  justified ;  but 
Robert  of  Artois,  in  the  madness  of  disappointment, 
had  uttered  some  words  of  idle  wrath  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  Philip,  forgetting  kingly  dignity  and 
the  grand  quality  of  justice — calmness — proceeded  to 
persecute  him  whom  he  had  already  judged.  To  give 
an  appearance  of  equity  to  these  proceedings,  we  find 
a  thousand  charges  recorded  against  Robert  of  Ar- 
tois  during  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Brabant,  which, 
by  their  absurdity,  cast  great  suspicion  t  upon  the 

♦  8th  of  April,  1332. 

f  The  chief  accusation  against  Robert  of  Artoiv,  after  his  quitting 
France,  consists  in  his  having  formed  a  waxen  image  to  represent 
Philip  of  Viloii,  and  haiing,  by  pricking  it  to  tlie  hewC,  eodMVOUred 
to  dcMvoj  tlio  Xing.  Such  a  chaige  oetdi  no  oommeiit,  m  it  liums 
how  great  a  pi^udice  miMt  liave  existed  against  the  man,  before  any 
one  would  have  dared  to  urge  it  against  him.  M.  Lancelot,  whom  I 
have  cite<!  for  the  whole  of  this  case,  althmin^h  he  hns  bv  no  means 
proved  what  he  wished — ^that  Philip  acted  with  temper,  moderation,  or 
justice — deserves  great  credit  for  the  diUgence  and  research  willk  ^Hiidi 
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more  probable  accusations  urged  against  him,  whilst 
the  high  and  chivalrous  character  which  he  previously 
bore,  and  the  honour  and  distinction  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  received  bj  princes  of  unspotted  re- 
putation, leave  the  whole  proceedmgs  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

However  obscure  may  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Kobert  of  Artois,  that  of  the  French  monarch  admits 
of  no  question.  Philip,  in  banishing  his  brother^in* 
kw*,  his  friend  and  fayourite,  might  be  supposed  to 
do  violence  to  his  owii  feelings,  and  to  sacrifice  pri- 
vate regard  to  a  sense  of  pubhc  justice.  But  when 
he  arrested  the  exile's  unaccused  wife,  and  doomed 
two  of  his  unoflfending  children  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment 1,  the  judge  became  the  oppressor  —  the 
monarch  was  changed  into  the  vindictive  persecutor. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  unhappy  Count  de  Beaumont 
had  scarcely  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  when  Philip,  by  his  ambassadors,  de- 
manded his  instant  expulsion  irom  the  territories  of 


he  has  brought  forwwd  ft  great  deal  of  obscure  infbnnation.  He  would 
have  <loiic  better,  however,  had  he  pointed  out  that  the  Chronique  de 
FJandre,  from  which  he  borrows  mtich,  is  n  very  inaccurate  document, 
•nd  was  composed  under  the  eyes  o(  Kobert  d'Ariois's  enemies;  that 
the  witnctMs  against  that  unhappy  prince  Ttiied  greatly  in  their  stnt^ 
incnta*  mmI  wera  by  their  own  oon&nion  unworthy  of  credit  on  eiAer 
tide;  end  that  the  peper  called  the  Proces  de  Robert  d'Artoia  WM  an 
ex-parte  statement,  compiled  by  those  who  pmeeuted  him.  M.  Lan- 
celnt  himself  is  obliijed  to  jirknowledgc  that,  in  every  circtimstance  but 
this  uniiuppy  trial,  lU>bert  ot  Artois  had  proved  binuelf  a  prince  of  the 
highest  qualities. 

*  Robert  of  Artoia  married  Joan  of  ValoM,  nater  of  Philip. 

f  1iiaioireGMd.deklln80iideFnncei?QLL  p.887. 
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that  prinoe.   The  Duke,  allied  by  blood  to  the  exile* 

hesitated  to  obey ;  hut  his  frontier  was  violated  by 
the  allies  and  vassals  of  the  French  King,  led  by  the 
Coiutabie  of  France*  and  the  pillage  and  destnietion 
inflicted  on  his  autjects,  forced  him  to  drive  forth 
his  cousin  upon  the  world.*  The  same  means  com- 
peiled  the  unhappy  Count  to  quit  his  next  asylum  in 
the  county  of  Namur ;  and  with  imprecations  on  his 
lip6»  and  vengeance  in  his  heart*  he  gave  himself  to 
the  seas*  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  Eng* 
land. 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  tread  upon  a  worm. 
Robert  of  Artois*  mined*  degraded*  banished*  trou- 
bled  the  existence  of  his  persecutor,  and  shook  the 
throne  of  France,  t  He  found  the  English  monarch 
lately  returned  from  Scotland  ty  and  full  of  victory 
and  success.  Between  the  beginning  of  May  and 
the  end  of  July*  1333*  Edward  had  invaded  Scotland* 
defeated  the  Scottish  army  at  the  memorable  field  of 
Halidou  Hill,  captured  Berwick,  and  restored  the 
dominion  of  the  Caledonian  portion  of  Great  Britain 
to  Edward  Baliol.  A  young,  brave*  ambitious  king* 
he  had  tasted  the  cup  of  conquest ;  and  it  is  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  set  it  down  till  he 
had  (liaiiied  it  to  the  drefjs.  Nevertheless,  although 
ambition  may  be  like  an  eagle*  it  is  not  on  the  first 

•  Froissart,  cap.  liv. 

f  Lancelot,  M^m.  de  T  Academic  des  Inscript.  tom.x. 

Froissart  places  the  arrival  of  Rohrrt  of  Artois  in  Englanrl  before 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  the  Scottisli  expedition,  in  which  he  hiis  been 
followed  hy  Barnes ;  but  Lancelot,  in  his  dissertation,  shows  that  he 
WM  in  at  Namur  in  the  cail  of  the  ymt  1S88. 
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trial  of  her  wings  that  she  dares  to  stretch  them  in 
their  fullest  flight.  The  conquest  of  France,  though 
it  Tnlght  have  been  one  of  the  brigiitest  day-dreams 
of  £dward'8  kindling  youth,  required  some  one  to 
sanction  and  confirm  it,  before  it  became  more  than  a 
mere  speculation.  Thus  it  is  probable,  that  ^^}u  u 
Robert  of  Artois  arrived  in  England,  the  young 
monarch  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  his  mother's 
native  land,  less  as  a  thing  that  was  ever  really  to  be, 
than  as  an  enterprise  which  might  have  been  glorious 
and  hopeful,  had  the  extent  of  his  own  territories 
been  less  confined,  and  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
more  extended.* 

The  honour  and  distinction  with  which  he  treated 
the  fugitive  may  have  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation.  David  Bruce  had  been  received, 
supported,  and  encouraged  at  the  court  of  France ; 
and  the  King  of  England  might  not  find  it  ungrateful 
to  welcome  an  enemy  of  the  French  monarch.  Nor 
were  the  claims  of  kindred  wanting,  either  as  an  in- 
ducement to  receive  the  unhappy  Count  de  Beau- 
mont, or  an  excuse  for  giving  him  asylum  at  the 

*  We  find,  in  confinnation  of  this  surmue,  that  all  Edward's  com- 
mumcaUons  with  the  King  of  France  about  this  time,  though  breathii^ 
a  firm  and  independent  11101^  are  calculated  to  preserve  peace  at  any 
sacrifice  which  did  not  involve  the  true  d%iuty  of  the  E^glnh  eniwo. 
Thus,  in  133^  we  find  letters  in  Rymcr  complainingoftbe  occupation  of 
lands  in  France  hy  Philip  contrary  to  treaty ;  Mm!  I'n  n  letter  to  the  ritizens 
of  London,  Edward  compiuins  ol  iiKiny  grievances  indicted  hy  the  l^rcnch 
King.  Yet  we  find,  also,  contiuuul  negociations  towards  a  stricter  alli- 
ance going  on ;  and  in  1339^  Edward  condcMenda  to  justify  hinadf  in 
the  eyea  of  Philip  with  regard  to  the  Scottish  war,  and  prayi  that 
monarch  not  to  creffit  any  evil  iqiorta  i^gafaut  him. 
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BritisK  court.  He  was  a  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 

Henry  111.  of  England,  by  that  monarch's  daughter 
Beatrice  ;  and  therefore  bore  a  nearer  relationship  to 
Edward  than  he  did  to  the  king  of  France.*  His 
reception,  then,  was  as  favourable  as  his  best  hopes 
could  have  anticipated  ;  and  after  being  forced  to  quit 
Namur  under  the  humble  disguise  of  a  merchanty 
and  to  seek  the  shores  of  Britain  by  the  most  obscure 
and  covert  track,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  court  of 
his  young  coumn  with  respect  and  honour^  and  in« 
stantly  emerged  again  into  splendour  and  com- 
mand. 

It  seems  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  instigations 
of  Robert  of  Artois,  the  counsels  which  his  know* 

ledge  of  France  afforded,  and  the  pictures,  which 
resentment  and  revenge  taught  him  to  colour  too 
highly,  of  the  disunited  state  of  the  French  monarchy, 
first  gave  a  tangible  form  to  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
the  young  monarch  of  England.  But  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  Edward's  honour  and  reputation  were 
too  deeply  engaged  in  seating  Baliol  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  to  admit  of  his  undertaking  a  distant 
and  perilous  enterprise  against  any  other  country. 
The  means,  however,  which  that  adventurous  prince 
took  to  secure  to  himself  the  support  of  the  English 
king,  seemed  devised  for  the  purpose  of  alienating 
the  afiection  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  dismem- 
bered  his  country,  to  gratify  the  prince  who  had  aided 
him  to  regain  it  he  divided  a  lai^e  part  of  his  lands 

#  B«rnM|  cluip.vi 
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amongst  the  English  nobles»  and  he  rendered  the 

crown  of  Scotland  itself  a  fcof  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Hatred  and  indii^iiation  gave  new  vigour  to 
his  enemies,  and  encouragement  from  France  was  not 
wanting  to  prompt  their  resistance.  During  the 
three  years  which  followed,  Edward  was  again  and 
again  obliged  to  enter  Scotland  in  support  of  Baliol  j 
and  though  he  strode  through  the  laud  as  a  con- 
queror, finding  none  to  oppose  him  in  the  mined 
fields  and  deserted  cities,  yet  no  sooner  were  his 
steps  turned  to  the  south,  than  the  patriots  poured 
from  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  and  strove  to 
effiice  the  marks  of  his  progress,  and  destroy  the 
remnants  of  his  power. 

Various  truces,  it  is  true,  intervened  between  the 
Scots  of  the  party  attached  to  David  Bruce,  and  the 
English  monarch  ;  and  we  find  that  more  than  one 
einbassy  was  sent  by  the  French  King  and  by  the  Pope 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negociating  a  peace. 
These  misrions,  however,  proved  of  no  effect ;  and 
though  Edward  suffered  the  ambassadors  from  France 
to  proceed  to  Scotland  through  his  dominions,  it 
would  appear  that  they  occasionally  used  the  pri* 
vilege  to  encourage  and  assist  the  opponents  of  the 
English  King.  From  secret  aid,  the  French  monarch 
gradually  proceeded  to  afford  more  open  countenance 
to  the  K>cots  *,  and  Edward  began  to  take  measures 

^  Various  papers  referring  to  these  events  arc  to  be  found  in  R^mer, 

and,  better  than  any  other  source  of  infornnitlon,  -afford  the  true  motives 
and  circumstances  of  the  time,  On  rhv  ^^th  ot  June,  1335,  we  find  a 
letter  couiuiauUiiig  \V  iUiuui  (Jlj  nton,  Luububle  of  Dover  Castle,  to  ex- 
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against  the  arnianients  whitli  were  now  extensively 
preparing  on  the  coast  of  France.*  The  activity, 
energy,  and  shrewdness  of  the  young  monarch,  dis- 
played themselves  most  strikingly  in  all  the  manifold 
dangers  that  now  began  to  snrronndliim ;  and  whether 
in  watching  the  coiidiict  of  Philip,  remonstrating 
against  the  encouragement  given  by  that  monarch 
to  bis  enemies,  or  thanking  those  sovereigns  who 
had  proved  their  friendly  feelings  towards  himself, 
we  Had  a  mind  expanding  uiidtr  the  experience  of 
its  own  powers,  and  ready  to  grasp  even  greater  and 
more  magnificent  designs. 

While  Philip  was  thus  playing  a  double  and  some- 
what unworthy  game,  by  giving  paitial  and  under- 
hand  encouragement  to  the  Scots,  without  affording 
that  bold  and  ethcient  aid  which  would  have  rendered 
a  just  cause  successful,  events  were  taking  place, 
which  at  a  previous  epoch  might  have  dispersed  the 
clouds  that  hung  above  Europe,  and  removed  the 
storm  of  war  and  desolation  to  the  East. 


amine  whether  there  be  not  ships  prepared  in  the  port  of  Calais  and 
other  placfs  for  the  injury  ot  English  subjeets.  On  the  2d  of  July  of 
the  sanie  year,  Edward  complains  of  injuries  done  to  his  people  by 
Fkcochmen,  on  pretence  of  the  Scottish  w»r»endof  coumenmce  Aoma 
to  the  nal^uton  by  bjgber  authority.  On  the  86th  of  August,  ftpcen 
of  Tcswls  isoffdcfed  to  giiard  the  seas  against  the  Scots  leagued  with 
fiHTeigncrs;  and  in  September,  1336,  we  find  a  letter  tn  the  authorities 
of  Baycnuu  ,  then  an  English  possession,  conunaiiiiii  j,'  them  to  prepare 
vessels  ot  war,  and  to  send  them  with  ull  speed  to  tiie  British  channel, 
the  XjDg  being  certainly  informed  of  lat^e  ■nnements  assembling  on 
die  Nonnan  and  other  Fieuch  coasts*  fiir  the  purpose  of  aidmg  the 
Scou,  and  otherwise  injuring  En^bnd. 
*  Hymen  ton.  u.  P^tiii.  |ip>lS9. 13«*  161. 
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The  erents  of  whidi  I  apeak  were  the  predkadon  of 

a  new  crusade  by  the  reigning  Pope  in  person,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  cross  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  in  Europe.  The  immense  pro- 
gress nuMie  by  the  Mohanunedan  anns  in  Aaia,  and 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  tiie  Christian  sects 
which  had  once  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  that 
continent,  a£^ted  the  pure  and  noble  mind  of  Be- 
nedict Xlh,  who*  by  this  time,  had  succeeded  to 
the  corrupt  John  XXIL»  with  a  touch  of  that  fire 
which  had  animated  many  of  the  elder  prelates  of  the 
Roman  church.*  Personally  moderate  and  disin- 
terested, yet  encumbered  by  the  superstitions  of  his 
the  eneigy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Pope  found 
no  channel  for  action,  except  in  one  of  those  wild  but 
grand  expeditions  wliich  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Syria  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Moslem,  and  which  had  been  ifeebly  re- 
commended by  his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  therefore, 
had  the  tiara  bound  his  brow,  when  he  called  the  princes 
of  Europe  to  lay  aside  their  unbrotherly  feuds,  and 
draw  the  sword  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  a  call  that  the  principles  of  their  religion  and 
their  knighthood  did  not  allow  them  absolutely  to 
refuse  ;  but  the  two  nionarchs,  whose  co-operation 
yvwi  the  most  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, were  impeded  by  jealousies  and  doubts  of 
each  other. 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  1332, 
*  Motheua,  Cent*  m  pwt  ii.  cai».iL 
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at  which  time  John  ttill  filled  the  apostolic  seat, 

negociations  had  been  entered  into  between  Ed- 
ward 111.  and  Philip  of  Valois*  in  regard  to  a 
general  cniaade,  preparatory  to  which  a  personal 
interview  waa  i»opoaed  between  the  two  kings* 
Eaeh  expressed  his  willingness ;  yet  the  meeting  did 
not  take  place,  and  the  expedition  was  delayed. 
At  length,  in  October  of  the  following  yeart,  Philip 
solemnly  assumed  the  cross,  and  ordered  the  cru- 
sade to  be  preached  throughout  his  dominions.  New 
negociations  succeeded  with  the  English  monarch, 
but  were  as  fruitless  as  those  which  had  preceded 
them  i  and  while  the  conference  which  was  to  pro- 
duce concord,  and  the  enterprise  for  which  concord 
was  absolutely  necessary,  were  equally  delayed,  new 
causes  of  disunion  were  daily  springing  up,  and  fre- 
quent acts  of  aggression  were  rendering  co-operation 
every  hour  more  unlikely,  t  Nevertheless,  while  such 
was  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Europe,  and  when  his  own 
palpable  encouragement  of  the  Scots  had  rendered 
the  preservation  of  peace  at  least  improbable  §,  Philip 

•  R^uier,  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  79. 

f  Chron.  de  France,  cap,  12.    G.  de  NangM  COntin. 

%  RymeXy  vol.  u.  part  iii,  and  iv. 

§  Many  bHtorimM  fmm  pitted  tilut  apeditioii  «f  Pliili|»  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  end  hare  tberd>y  lost  right  entirely  of  the  true  state  of 
Europe  and  the  views  of  the  French  monarch,  as  well  as  of  the  very  le- 
ptuaate  cause,  that  Edward  of  England  had  to  doubt  the  object  of 
Philip's  great  preparations.  Any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
casting  their  eyes  over  the  third  part  ol  the  second  volume  of  Rymer, 
vill  act,  tiiat  during  the  course  of  1335,  FbOip  alforded  oontmual  aid 
■adcounteneiMe  to  the  Scots;  lli»t  he  dd»yed  the  fidfifaneDtof  vaiioua 
eonvenUoM  cooeeniing  Aqmtdne;  end  Aat  hb  encouragement  of 
SdwHd^iCiMmiea»WM^diirii«t]iel  yeVpftr  mofo  decided  tfaeo  it  bed  em 
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of  Valois  made  %  pompous  progress  to  Avignon  * ; 
listened  devoutly  to  the  preaching  of  the  Pope,  now 
Benedict  XII. ;  and  in  company  with  John  Kinj^  of 
Bohemia^  Peter  King  of  Arragou,  Philip  King  of 
Navarre*  James  King  of  Majorca,  four  cardinals, 
several  bishops,  and  a  number  of  sovereign  princes, 
he  once  more  received  the  cross,  and  solemnly  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city. 

What  were  the  motives  which  iufiiienced  the  King 
of  France  in  this  proceeding  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Some  suppose  that  he  hoped,  under  the  badge  of 
the  crusade,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  animosity  to 
which  his  support  of  the  Scots  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  intrigues  in  r^ard  to  Cambray  on  the  other. 


yet  been.  The  mistake,  therefore,  by  which  hb  visit  to  Avignon  and 
his  vast  preparations  are  [>l;iced  in  the  heginninsr  of  tlie  year  1335, 
instead  of  1336,  is  of  vital  iiJi[K>itance  to  the  true  history  of  the  period; 
for  at  tiic  latter  epoch  Philip  had  become  Edward's  cnemy,when  before  he 
Imd  been  bit  fiimd;  and  whil^  in  tiie  fint  half  tit  ISS5,  we  bave  manj 
lettera  of  the  Engliah  King,  ifieaking  in  the  moat  amicable  terma  of  hit 
brother  of  France,  and  apparently  onwilliiig  to  believe  the  acts  of  aggrea- 
tion  committed  by  his  subjects  to  be  countenanced  by  liiinself,  before  the 
end  of  September,  133fi,  he  boldly  states  8onip  of  tin  preparations  made 
for  the  holy  war  to  be  mere  contrivances  iirruuist  Enjjland,  and  thanks  the 
priucc^i  who  liave  destroyed  thcni,  as  if  the  fact  were  a  matter  of  com- 
mon noCoiiety.  That  Philip's  expedition  took  place  in  1336,  ia  pco^ 
by  the  contmuatora  of  William  of  Naqgia  and  the  Chnmiclea  of  France, 
which  leave  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be 
much  question  that  Philip,  at  the  lime,  was  well  aware  that  peace  could 
not  be  preserved  with  England.  At  the  same  tinjc  it  must  be  irranted, 
that  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  an  object  he  often  ailtcted  to 
have  greatly  at  heart.  **  L'impresa  di  Terra  Santa,  che  Filippo  Re  di 
Fhmcia  fingeva  di  Toler  &rc,  per  divoiar  mtanto  le  dadme  del  dcro,** 
aaya  Moreri  ad  ann.  ]984i. 
•  A.D.1336. 
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hid  gmn  rite  in  tbe  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  k 

more  probable  that,  detennined  to  support  the  cause 
of  David  Bruce»  he  designed,  under  the  plea  of  an 
Asiatic  expedition,  to  obtain  the  means  and  to  con- 
ceal the  object  of  extensive  operations  against  £ng- 
Jaiul.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  from  the  Pope  considerable  pecuniary  aid  ; 
that  he  levied  immense  forces,  constructed  fleets, 
and  laid  up  stores,  at  a  time  when  he  could  hardly 
entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  efiecting  the  apparent 
object  of  such  preparations.*  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtf  ul 
that,  at  the  time,  Edward  of  England  regarded  this 
activity  as  the  forerunner  of  hostility  towards  himself ; 
and  that,  by  a  public  letter,  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
King  of  Sicily  and  the  States  of  Genoa,  for  impeding 
and  destroying  the  stores  and  munitions  collected 
in  Ph>vence  and  Italy  for  the  real  purpose  of  attack- 
in^^  England,  though  covered  by  the  pretence  of  a 
holy  war.t 

The  most  charitable  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  and  one  which  it 
•would  be  unjust  to  suppress,  seems  to  be,  that,  be* 
lieving  the  crusade  would  prove  a  motive  as  strong 
with  the  King  of  England,  as  it  had  been  with  himself, 
he  hoped  to  withdraw  Edward  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  Scottt^  war,  by  engaging  him  to  spend  the  enei;gies 
of  his  young  ambition  in  the  deliverance  of  Palestine. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  despatched  the  Count 


*  Froissart,  cap,  fad. 

t  Rymer»  vol.  iL  pvt  iH.  p.  151.  8d  of  October,  1336. 
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d'Eu  88  ambassador  to  tifae  En^^ish  court,  declaring 

his  purpose  of  marching  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  so- 
liciting the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the  King  of 
England.*  Edward^  in  his  reply,  stated  hit  belief 
tbat  tbe  preparations  of  tbe  King  of  Fiance  were 
intended  to  act  in  Europe  rather  than  in  Asia,  but 
at  the  same  time  piouiised  to  send  envoys  in  return, 
charged  to  propose  the  only  conditions  on  which 
he  could  embrace  the  crusadct  This  embassy  was 
faithfully  sent,  and  consisted  of  two  prelates  and  two 
celebrated  barons.  The  terms  demanded  were  neither 
severe  nor  unjust ;  and,  indeed,  without  their  con- 
cession, Edward  would  have  been  little  better  than 
insane,  to  have  quitted  his  dominions  for  a  distant 
and  perilous  expedition;  he  proposed,  then,  a  firm 
league  of  amity  between  the  two  countries,  extending 
to  every  one  of  their  dependencies :  he  demanded 
that  all  castles  and  towns  in  Aquitaine,  taken  by 
Charles  of  Valois,  should  be  immediately  restored, 
according  to  a  promise  frequently  made  but  ncwv  e  x- 
ecuted; and  he  farther  required  that  the  iving  of 
France  should  bind  himself  by  oath  to  give  no  assist* 
ance,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Scots,  in  the 
struggle  wliicli  was  then  taking  place  between  Scot- 
land and  England. 
To  the  first  two  proposals  Philip  was  willing  to 

•  Fabim, p.  109.  Oi^niii,  183.— K.B.  In  ngud to theae  two  re- 
ferences I  have  refied  upon  Barnes,  u  hose  correcmeaa  m  nj^ard  to 
citation'^  I  have  ascertained  in  many  Other  iastancea. 

f  PautaleoD,  1.  nr.  p.  iOO. 
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flceede  ^  but»  in  regard  to  the  third,  he  positively  de- 
clined treating  till  Dmd  Bruce  should  be  restored 

to  the  throne  of  his  father.  Had  he  made  this  de- 
claration of  his  intention  to  support  the  dethroned 
monarch  at  an  earlier  period,  and  pursued  it  with 
more  rigour,  his  conduct  would  have  been  noble  and 
generous ;  but  it  lost  much  of  its  lustre  from  the 
moment  and  the  circumstances  in  whic  h  his  pui-pose 
was  announced.  These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  French  King,  his  n^lect  of  Edward's  repeated  ap- 
plication for  justice  respecting  the  lands  withheld  in 
Aquitaine  *,  and  the  long  and  irritating  hostihtics 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  bodies  of  Frenchmen 
under  colour  of  the  Scottish  war,  rendered  an  ul- 
timate rupture  between  England  and  France  in- 
evitable. The  only  questions  seemed  to  be,  when  the 
strife  was  to  commence,  who  should  first  hegin  it, 
and  where  the  scene  of  contention  should  be  laid. 

Such  a  moment  was  too  fitvourable  to  the  schemes 
of  Robert  of  Artois,  the  disgraced,  the  banished, 
the  trampled  kinsman  of  the  French  monarch,  not 
to  be  seized  with  avidity.  The  cup  of  long-trea- 
sured vengeance  was  now  ready  to  cool  the  burn- 
ing lip  of  hate,  and  eagerly  he  hastened  to  snatch 
and  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  An  ancient  French 
poemi,  written  on  the  subject,  represents  the  un- 

•  Kymcr,  torn.  u.  part  iii.  p.  146. 

f  Le  Yoeu  du  Heron  u,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  extraordi* 
naiy  and  inlereitiiig  poou  ^  die  age  of  diivBliy,  not  alone  in  its  hit. 
toikal  deCails*  Imt  in  its  stnicture  and  its  dissection  of  diafacter.  Findli^ 
Ibst  the  notes  on  these  vohmes  are  somewhat  too  long  already*  I  am 
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happy  exile  as  choosing  the  moment  when  the 
English  King  and  his  warlike  nobles  were  assem- 
bled at  a  high  festival,  in  order  to  direct  the 

animosity  they  already  felt  a^^ainst  France,  towards 
the  most  complete  gratification.  He  enters  the 
banquet-hall,  preceded  by  two  noble  maidens  carrying 
a  heron,  which  had  that  day  been  struck  by  his 
hawks;  and,  on  this  hird  —  reckoned,  in  those  days, 
the  most  pusiliauimous  of  fowls  ^  he  calls  upon 
the  knights  present  to  swear  each  some  vow  of 
chivalrous  daring.  He  first  presents  it  to  Edward 
himself,  giving  him  to  understand,  in  no  very  in- 
distinct terms,  tliat  he  looks  upon  him  as  but  little 
braver  ilian  the  heron,  for  resigning,  without  dint  of 
sword,  the  fair  inheritance  of  France,  which  was  his 
own  by  right,  Edward,  blushing  at  the  reproach, 
rises,  and  vows  to  enter  France  in  arms  ;  to  wait  one 
month  in  order  to  give  Philip  of  Valois  time  to  offer 
him  battle  ^  and,  on  his  so  doing,  not  to  refuse  the 
combat,  even  should  he  bring  numbers  as  ten  to  one. 
Each  knight  follows  the  example  of  the  King;  the 
ladies,  also,  of  the  royal  court  make  such  vows  as 
are  most  likely  to  eucourage  their  lovers  and  hus- 
bands to  high  deeds ;  and,  before  the  heron  is  re^ 
moved,  Robert  of  Artois  sees  the  whole  chivalry 
of  England  solemnly  pledged  to  the  invasion  of 
France. 


obliged  to  dMnuloii  any  lint  purpose,  which  was  to  miltfoin  ft  Cnuiflbition; 

but  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  either  in  tracing  the  manners  of  old 
times,  or  the  ri-f  of  poetry  in  Europe,  will  find  theixiael?cs  weii  rapaid 
for  their  trouble  in  reading  the  Vow  of  the  Ueroo. 
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So  stran<!^e  and  fantastic  were  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  days,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  say  that  some  device,  similar  to  that  related  in  the 
Vow  of  the  Heron,  was  not  really  employed  by 
Robert  of  Artois  to  stimulate  the  King  of  England 
and  his  nobles  to  the  enterprise  he  wished  them 
to  attempt*  However,  whether  he  had  recourse 
to  any  such  bold  and  dangerous  step,  or  trusted 
rather  to  the  influence  of  secret  but  repeated  efforts 
to  effect  his  design,  the  common  voice  of  history 
attributes  to  his  instigations  the  great  but  hazardous 
measure  on  which  £dward  now  determined,  of  fore- 
stalling the  purposes  which  Philip  had  tacitly  avowed 
m  iiivour  of  Scotland,  by  attacking  the  French  mo- 
narch in  his  own  dominions. 

Listening  to  the  suggestions  of  Robert  of  Artois, 
no  sooner  did  war  become  inevitable,  than  Edward 
resolved  that  the  scene  thereof  should  be  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  adversaiy  rather  than  his  own  j  but 
whether,  from  the  first,  he  did  or  did  not  intend  to 
claim  the  title  of  King  of  France,  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful.  He  bad  acknowledged  Philip  on  so  many 
occasions  as  King  of  France,  that  he  had  no  straight- 
forward way  of  sheltering  himself  tirom  the  conse- 
quences of  the  hct.  He  might  have  owned  that 
he  had  done  so  from  necessity ;  and  he  might  have 
declared  that,  as  his  rights  were  inherent,  no  con- 
cessions on  his  part  could  do  away  his  hereditary 
title.  This,  though  certainly  no  excuse,  was  the 
only  plain  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty }  but  Ed- 
ward did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  encounter  it  at 
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once,  and  bis  asscition  of  a  right  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  made  step  by  step,  tlie  style  and  title 
not  haTing  been  added  to  those  of  England  till  long 
after  he  had  been  %hting  for  the  reality. 

The  first  great  public  measure  taken  by  the  King 
of  England,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  was  an 
embassy  sent  to  consult  with  his  father-in-law  Wil- 
liam the  Good*  Connt  of  Hainaultj  concerning  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  intentions  of  the  English  King,  as  they 
then  existed,  were  communicated  to  that  prince.t  It 
was  erident  that  Edward  could  not»  unaidedi  support 
an  olfensive  war  against  the  united  power  of  France, 
especially  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  in  a  state  of 
active  preparation,  which  was  at  present  the  case. 
The  announcement  of  a  crusade,  thoi^h  it  was  now 
publicly  postponed,  had  not  only  afibrded  a  means  of 
raising  money,  and  a  pretence  for  collecting  armies, 
but  it  had  bound  a  multitude  of  petty  princes  to  Philip 
as  allies  in  the  same  cause  ;  and  though  the  object 
was  altered,  it  was  not  difficult  to  maintain  the  con- 
federation. 

All  these  circumstances  were  to  be  considered  by 
the  English  King  ^  and,  while  he  revolved  at  home 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  full  supplies,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  nearest  connection  and  wisest  ally  on  the 

•  The  miibassadors  sent  to  the  Count  of  Hainault  were  Henry  JBur- 
wasb.  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  William  Montague,  Eaii  of  Salisbury ;  and 
Wittkin  Clyntoa,  Bail  of  Hnntingdoii. 

f  Rotaatrt^  cap.ljEii.  Wdm^nn,  p*  106.  RyiMr,  tookS.  ptrt  ii. 
lip.16S.Ma 
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Co&tmeDt  for  infiurmation  concerning  the  Bitaati<Hi 

and  dispositioii  of  the  minor  states  of  the  North.  The 
Count  of  HainauU  pointed  out  to  the  ambassadors  of 
his  sqift-lnrlaw,  a  number  of  noblesy  who,  scattered 
upon  the  German  frontier*  with  small  territories  and 
revenues,  differed  little,  in  fact,  from  the  leaders  of 
armed  bands,  except  in  the  title  of"  sovereign  princes. 
Several  of  these  nobles  had  been  already  employed  by 
the  King  of  England ;  and  the  Marquis  of  JuUers, 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  the  Count  of  Namur» 
had,  at  various  tiuiis,  received  subsidies  from  the 
English  King,  and  rendered  that  limited  homage 
which  referred  alone  to  military  senrice.*  Of  those 
who  had  alresdy  borne  arms  in  his  fiivour,  Edward 
felt  secure ;  and  the  Count  of  Ilainaiilt  gave  him 
reason  to  believe  that  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Netherlands  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he 
raised  his  standard  against  France.  Besides  these 
prospects  of  alliance  and  support,  the  ambassadors 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Hainault,  were  particularly 
instructed  to  inform  the  English  monarch,  on  their 
return,  that  his  iather-in*lay  regarded  the  enterprise 
he  proposed  as  rational  and  hopeful,  if  undertakoi 
with  caution,  and  carried  on  with  vij^our. 

k)uch  encouragement  gave  energy  to  his  deter- 
mination, and  Edward  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
cementing  the  general  alliance  he  proposed  against 
France,  by  his  personal  exertions  in  Belgium*  So 
early  as  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1336% 
his  firm  purpose  seems  to  have  been  ibrmed  of  setting 

*  Jtpant,  torn.  iL  part  iii.  f  Und,  p.  155. 
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out  on  his  espedition  without  delay*  ;  and  no  eflfoit 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  English  King  to 

rouse  in  the  bosoms  of  his  subjects  tbat  martial  enthu- 
siasm which  could  alone  give  success  to  the  mighty 
mterprise  on  which  he  was  about  to  stake  his  fortunes 
and  reputation.  Foreign  lances  might.  Indeed,  fill 
up  the  void  places  in  the  English  army,  and  foreign 
helmets  might  add  to  the  number  and  magnify  the 
array  of  the  English  troops ;  but  it  is  on  the  swords 
and  hearts  of  his  own  sulijects,  however  few  they  he, 
that  a  monarch  must  ever  rely,  and  alien  succour  can 
only  be  useful  to  follow  where  native  enerpcy  leads 
the  way.  The  stake  was  cast  down  by  the  King  of 
England,  and  Edward  was  too  wise  to  doubt  that  the 
men  of  England  would  be  those  who  struck  most 
boldly  to  win  it  for  their  monarch,  however  chival- 
rous might  be  the  others  who  fought  upon  his  side. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  might  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  state  and  spirit  of  his  kingdom  at 
that  moment.  Four  years  of  constant  and  harassing 
warfare  with  the  Scots  had  fjiven  his  troops  that 
veteran  firmness,  and  that  practical  skill,  that  fa- 
miliarity with  danger,  and  that  habit  of  endurance, 
which  leaves  every  energy  free  room  and  ample 
means  to  act  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  It  is 
true,  that  though  his  soldiers  might  be  steeled  to 
fresh  blows  by  long  service,  the  nation  in  general 
might  be  wearied  by  protracted  hostilities }  but  the 

*  TItti  is  proved  b)  a  paper  De  Oommiaiariis  ad  mtrrniiiiiliiiii 
tnctatni  pro  ddcDMoe  mgni  in  abaentia  nff»» 
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people  of  England  have  derived  from  both  their  Saxon 
and  their  Nonuan  ancestors,  a  spirit  oi  warlike  en- 
terprise^  which  may  slumber  for  a  time,  but  is  easily 
roused;  and  £dwardy  while  he  applied  himself  to 
laise  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  projected  ex- 
pedition, took  the  surest  methods  of  exciting  tiie 
military  tire  of  his  subjects. 

In  a  full  parliament,  held  at  Westminster,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  a.  d.  1897*  Edward,  the  monarch's 
eldest  son,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  father, 
who,  giving  him  the  patent  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, granting  to  him  the  name,  title,  and  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  girded  him  with  a  sword,  and 
saluted  him  the  first  English  Duke.*  The  prince  im- 
mediately,  thoiisrh  l)ut  seven  years  of  age,  in  exercise 
of  his  new  dignity,  dubbed  twenty  t  knights  t  from 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  aspirants  to  chivaliy 
attached  to  his  ftther^s  court;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  knighthood  then  bestowed  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  pride  in  afier  years,  when  that 
infant  hand  had  become  the  conqueror  of  kings,  and 
the  victor  of  innumerable  fields. 

*  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour.    Knighton,  2506* 
t  Stow,  p.  233.    Holiiisbead,  p.  900. 

%  This  IB  a  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  princesj  oflcn  before 
receiving  knighthood  AenuelTes,  conferred  it  upon  othen^  for  the  gird- 
ing the  prince  with  the  sword  must  only  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of 

investiture,  and  not  of  knighthood.  It  is  true  the  heirs  of  sovereign 
houses  sometimes  received  the  orJfr  of  chivalrj'  even  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  also  that  it  was  somctimts  bi^tosv  tcf  more  than  once  on  the 
same  penon ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
not  di^bed  previoue  to  the  flnt  military  expedition  in  which  he  ecconk* 
penied  hie  bthcr. 
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It  was  not  on  his  8on  alone  that  Edward  III.  be- 
stowed those  distinctions  which,  in  that  day,  laid  the 
strongest  obligation  upon  those  who  received  them,  to 
do  some  speedy  deed  of  chivalry  in  behalf  of  their 
native  land*  Six  of  the  nobles  *  who  had  gained 
high  renown  in  the  wars  with  Scotland,  were  created 
Earls ;  and  a  variety  of  royal  grants  and  donations 
evinced  the  monarch's  gratitude  for  services  already 
performed,  and,  perhaps,  marked  his  expectations  of 
exploits  to  follow.  Nor  did  he,  in  this  instance,  de- 
viate from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  day,  though 
he  somewhat  extended  its  scope.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  common  custom,  previous  to  any  general 
battle,  to  create  a  number  of  knights,  in  the  ge- 
nerous hope  that  the  dignity  they  had  just  received 
would  incite  them  to  actions  honourable  to  the  rank 
they  held.  £dward  III.  gave  a  magnificent  exten^ 
sion  to  the  same  fine  principle ;  and  by  frequently 
elevating  several  of  his  nobles,  previous  to  any  great 
undertaking,  showed  that  he  conceived  a  high  station 
to  be  as  much  an  obligation  to  brilliant  actions  as  a 
reward  for  past  services ;  nor  did  he  ever  find  that 
he  had  deceived  himself  in  his  expectations,  or  had 
miscalculated  the  spirit  of  the  English  nobility. 


•  Dugdalt'a  Bar. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

»RIFAKAT10N8  FOB  WAB.  CONSfltOTtOM  Off  VARUAIinfVS. — 
PARLIAMSMTART  OmAMn  TO  Vfll  KIMfl.  —  OTBSB  JIBAHS  III- 
nOYBD  BY  BDWABO  III.  TO  BAIBB  MOBBT.^  OBBAT  8CABCITT  OV 
SFBCIB  |>BrB|IBITB  FBBFABATI0B8. —  CONSTITimON  OF  THB 

ENOLISH  ARMY.  NEOOCIATIONS  OS   THE   rONTIXENT.  —  STATB 

OF  FLANDERS. — JACOB  VAN  ARTEVELDE. —  DEATH  OF  THF  OOUNT 
OF  UAINAULT. —  NEGOCIATIONS  WITH  THB  BMrEROR,  —  ISTER- 
FBBBNCB  OF  TBB  FOPB. 

The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  which  Edward  waii 
about  to  undertake,  required  the  most  energetic  ez^ 
ertion  of  a  powerful  mind ;  and  though  the  young 
King  necessarily  wanted  the  experience  which  age 
alone  can  bestow,  yet  that  deficiency  was,  perhaps, 
more  than  compensated  by  the  ardour  and  activity  of 
youth.  The  extent,  the  n^idity»  and  the  variety  of 
his  preparations  give  a  grander  idea  of  the  monarch's 
intillectual  vigour,  than  is  uffijrded  by  any  of  his 
mere  military  exploits ;  and  no  point  in  regard  to 
which  foresight  could  be  available,  was  left  unguarded, 
nor  any  advantage  which  could  be  secured  by  exertion, 
suffered  to  rest  on  chance.  His  preparatory  mea- 
sures divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  clasvses ; 
those  which  took  place  in  England  itself,  and  those 
which  were  executed  on  the  Continent. 
In  regard  to  his  proceedings  at  home,  as  large  sup- 
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}^ie8  both  of  men  and  money  were  necessary  to  success, 

Edward  laboured  by  every  means  to  render  the  expe- 
dition he  contemplated  popular  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  succeeded  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in 
English  history.  His  first  recourse  for  pecuniary  sup- 
port was,  of  course,  to  parliaments,  which  by  this  time 
had  received  a  form  and  consistency  that  aheady  ren- 
dered them  the  source  of  all  substantial  power  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  trace  the  origin 
of  these  assemblies ;  but  it  is  no  less  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  their  ]>recise  state  at  the  period  of 
which  i  write*  The  general  scheme  of  parliament,  at 
this  time,  was  formed  upon  that  plan  which  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Leicester's  parliament,  from  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  during 
a  fbnner  reign.  It  comprised  all  the  great  barons,  or 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  whether  lay  or  cleri- 
cal, who  were  called  individually  by  writ ;  and  of  all 
orders  of  the  commons,  whether  clergy,  freeholders, 
or  citizens,  appearing  by  their  representatives.  A 
livvdt  variety  of  changes  took  place,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III*,  in  the  minor  forms  and  customs  of 
this  assembly ;  and  even  the  very  important  point,  of 
the  number  of  representatives  summoned  to  nitct, 
appears  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch, who  sometimes  demanded  that  one,  sometimes 
that  two  members  should  be  elected  from  each  county 
and  borough.  The  number  of  boroughs  in  each  county, 
also,  which  returned  a  member,  was  very  uncertain  j 
and  the  will  of  the  sheriff,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  chief  guide  in  determining  this  point.  One 
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great  cause  of  irregularity  in  this  respect  appears  to 

have  been,  that  the  people  in  general,  being  obliged 
to  pay  their  representatives,  were  very  unwilling  to 
be  represented  at  all. 

The  parliamenty  properly  so  called,  met  almost 
uniformly  in  one  chamber,  whatever  were  the  various 
milks  ot  which  it  was  composed.  On  many  occasions, 
however,  and  especially  on  questions  of  taxation,  they 
separated  into  more  than  one  body,  the  precise  dia- 
tinction  differing  at  diflerent  times  till  about  the 
year  131-3,  when  the  ;iduiiral)iu  division  of  lords  and 
commons  took  place  for  the  first  time,  which,  with 
occasional  iutemiptions,  has  remained  in  use  to  our 
own  days. 

At  the  period  when  Edward  was  preparing  for  his 
first  war  witli  France,  another  form  of  separation  was 
customary,  when  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  various 
classes  to  discuss  apart  any  point  which  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  assembly.  The  prelates, 
about  that  time,  retired  to  a  chaiiil)er  with  the  proc- 
tors of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
the  shires  consulted  by  themselves,  and  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  held  their  own  conference  together. 
Each  order  in  the  state  determined  what  proportion 
of  their  annual  revenues  they  could  yield  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  government ;  and,  meeting  again 
together,  they  declared,  in  general  assembly,  the  re- 
sult of  their  separate  deliberations. 

How  far  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  Kini>  had 
extended  to  all  classes,  may  be  judged  by  the  immense 
supplies  which  were  voted  in  the  parliaments  of  Not- 
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tinglumi*,  Westminster t,  and  Northampton^ ;  the  se- 
cond of  which  granted  him  one  half  of  the  wool  to  he 

shorn  in  the  summer  following,  a  part  of  which  alone 
was  sold,  on  the  Continent,  for  4<00,OUO/.§  This  sum, 
itselfy  was  enormous,  according  to  the  comparative 
Tsliie  of  money  and  the  limited  revenue  of  those 
days ;  hot  this»  as  I  have  said,  was  the  produce  of 
only  a  part  of  the  wool  ^ven  by  the  parliament ; 
besides  which,  a  variety  oi  other  taxes  had  been 
granted,  as  weU  as  an  increase  of  customs  and  dutie% 
which  raised  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
eroT^n  to  an  amount  never  before  known  in  this 
country. 

Although  these  burdens  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
people,  yet  they  were*  beyond  all  doubt,  sanctioned 
by  the  representatives  of  those  who  were  to  bear  them, 

upon  a  clear  and  honest  statement  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied  ^  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, iairly  obtained  by  the  monarch  who  levied 
■them. 

Edward,  however,  did  not  content  himself  with 
this  just  and  honourable  manner  of  swelling  the  funds 
required  for  his  approaching  enterprise.  The  parlia> 
ment  also  granted,  and  the  King  accepted,  all  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  in  the  churches  under 
the  pretence  of  a  holy  war;  but  tliis  also,  though 
certainly  a  misapplication  of  such  a  deposit,  was  com- 
paratively justifiable  when  set  beside  his  confiscation 
of  all  the  goods  and  money  of  the  Lombard  mer- 

•  A.  D.  1336.  {  A.  D.  1887.  |  A.  D.  1838. 

^  Koigliton,  eol.SfiffO. 
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cbaats  — men  at  thsfc  tnne  the  beaken  and  goldsmitlii 

of  Europe.*  Yet  so  little  were  the  laws  of  iiiitions, 
and  the  rights  of  individuals,  understood  in  that  &ge, 
that  thk  notorious  infraction  of  the  first  principles  of 
jmtiee  paned  unopposed,  and  is  recorded  without 
censure.  A  number  of  severe  and  inquisitinrial  edicts 
also  were  renewed,  to  squeeze  gold  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  the  timorous  and  the  clergy,  who,  de- 
nied the  means  of  defence  permitted  to  other  men, 
arc,  in  general,  the  first  prey  of  every  tyranny,  whe- 
ther of  the  one  or  of  the  many,  were  railed  at  ior 
their  wealth  and  possessions,  and  were  forced  to  yield 
their  property  to  support  a  war  which  their  principles 
should  have  taught  them  to  condemn.  Not  contented 
with  the  immense  supplies  which  the  ecclesiastics  had 
granted  him  in  parliament,  under  various  pretences, 
the  King  seised  on  large  quantities  of  plate  and  goods 
bdoDging  to  many  abbeys  and  priories  throughout 
England,  and  exacted  sums  from  all  in  a'manner  which 
wai>  only  not  robbery,  because  it  wa.s  not  resisted. t 

Another  means  to  which  Edward  had  recourse  lor 
raisii^  the  immense  funds  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
neediul,  was  the  appropriation  of  all  revenues  belong- 
ing to  foreign  priories  throughout  his  dominions, 
-—an  act  which  had  at  least  precedent  in  its  fa- 
vour. These  revenues  continued  to  be  applied  to 
the  King's  use  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  as 
the  priories  in  England  alone,  dependent  upon 
foreign  monasteries,  amounted  to  110,  the  sums 

•  IhgUk,  Bmoh.  t«iiB.ii.  p.  146.  f  Kaigliloii,  eol.SS71. 
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thi»  obtained  must  bare  been  very  conndenble.*  No 
meMure,  bowever,  was  neglected,  which  could  in- 
crease his  treasure,  however  extraordinary  and  un- 
dignified. When  all  the  supplies  which  he  could 
ask  had  been  given  by  the  general  ftsaembly  of  his 
people,  be  demanded  of  each  county  provisions  of 
bacon,  wheat,  and  oats  ;  he  borrowed  t  wherever  he 
could  Hud  any  one  to  lend  ;  and  pawned  his  jewels, 
and  his  crown  itself,  for  gold  to  hire  soldiers  and  to 
bribe  allies.  So  completely  did  be  drain  the  land  of 
its  specie,  that  money  chanp^ed  its  relative  value  m 
England,  and  became  enormously  increased  in  price. 
Immediately  previous  to  the  expedition,  an  ox  was 
commonly  sold  in  London  for  8^.»  a  sheep  for 
8^.,  a  goose  for  and  six  pigeons  for  \d,t  We 
might  suppose  that  some  other  accidental  circum- 
stance had  afiected  these  articles  \  but  that  com- 
modity, which,  from  its  universal  necessity,  has  been 
judged,  in  general,  the  best  measure  of  value,  or» 
in  otlier  words,  the  best  representative  of  labour— 
com  —  bore  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion  to 
the  other  goods  named,  which  it  does  at  present ;  the 
current  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  reduced 
to  which  clearly  proves  the  excessive  scarcity  of 
money  which  had  been  then  produced.  §  Having 
now  noticed  some  of  the  financial  measures  taken  by 
the  King  of  £nghind  to  give  effect  to  his  designs,  it 

♦  B.irne8,  p.  113. 

f  Wabtnghaoi,  p.  146.   Knigjhtoii,  col.  2571. 
t  Fabiao,  p.803.   Knighton,  ool.  9569. 

§  The  priee  of  whnt  appean  to  have  varied  on  ordinary  occasions 
between  4«.  and  6^.  per  quarter,  during  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
bcigunDiiig  of  the  fourteenth  ceotuiy. 
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may  be  as  well  to  speak  of  the  military  preparations 
which  he  personally  made»  while  his  ambassadors  were 
endeavouriiig  to  ensure  abundance  of  subsidiary 
forces  on  the  Continent. 

The  protection  of  his  own  territories  was  not  for- 
gotten by  Edward,  while  preparing  to  attack  those  of 
his  adversary ;  and  we  find  extant  a  number  of  pro- 
damations  and  precepts,  commanding  various  classes 
of  men  to  take  measures  for  guarding  those  parts  of 
the  sea-coast  of  England  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. The  delence  of  the  mouths  of  great  rivers 
on  the  shores  opposite  to  France  was  cardully  provided 
for ;  and  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet»  from  iheir 
proximity  to  the  capital  and  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames,  were  especially  noticed  in  the  monarch's 
preparations.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  indeed,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  body  of  men,  which  in  the 
present  day  we  should  not  judge  well  calculated  to 
protect  it*  ;  the  monks,  who  held  numerous  posses- 
sions in  that  part  of  Kent,  being  compelled  by  the 
king  to  defend  the  portion  pf  the  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  revenues.  This  office  was,  of 
course,  performed  by  deputy,  as  tlie  feudal  service  of 
the  church  generally  was  in  other  instances;  but 
that  circumstance  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  military 
duties  of  the  clergy  from  being  fully  and  efficiently 
executed;  and  it  was  generally  remarked,  that  no 
troops  in  the  army  fought  with  more  sturdy  courage 
than  the  forces  levied  by  the  abbeys  and  priories. 

While  such  means  were  taken  by  land  to  oppose 

*  Ryiner,  tom.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  182. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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any  hostile  descentB  from  Erance*  great  naval  pre* 
pamtions  were  made  by  the  Kin^  of  England,  to 

clear  the  narrow  seas  of  iiiiiuit  ul  arMiaiiicnts.  Repeated 
orders  were  issued  for  collecting  and  armiug  shl])s ; 
and  a  number  of  admirals  were  appointed  to  distinct 
stations  upon  the  coast  \  amongst  whom  we  find  the 
same  \\  iiltcr  Jl  Mauny,  who  about  ten  years  before 
had  first  arrived  in  Britain,  as  carver  at  the  table 
of  the  young  Queen  of  England.  Various  bril- 
liant actions  performed  in  the  Scottish  war  had  by 
this  time  rendered  his  name  iamous,  and  placed  his 
skill  and  courage  beyond  a  doubt ,  and  the  honour 
of  kntghthood>  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  with 
great  ceremony  some  years  earlier  was  a  prelude  to 
the  offices  of  high  trust  and  distinction  which  he  was 
now  about  to  fill. 

Such  were  some  of*  the  active  preparations  instituted 
by  Edward  III.  for  the  defence  of  the  realm^  during 
the  expedition  he  was  about  to  make  into  France ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
at  that  jx^riod  the  materials  for  active  opposition  to  any 
sudden  attack  were  never  wanting  in  the  English  na- 
tion. Every  male  adult  of  free  birth,  within  the  limits 
of  the  land,  on  any  occasion  either  of  foreign  invasion, 
rebellion,  or  tumult,  might  be  called  upon  at  once,  by 
the  local  authorities,  to  take  arms  against  whatever 
enemy  presented  himself  at  the  moment.  Nor  was 
the  passe  comitaius  thus  formed  an  undisciplined  and 
unexperienced  mass,  the  members  ot  wliich  were  igno- 

*  Rymer,  ubi  supra.  f  Dugdale^  ton.  ii.  p.  146. 
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rant  of  the  use  of  the  weaponB  put  into  their  hands. 
£ach  man  liable  to  serve  therein  was  bound  to  appear 

with  the  particular  arms  assigned  to  him  by  law,  in 
good  order  and  repair ;  and  particular  periods  of  the 
year  were  appointed  for  inspecting  and  training  this 
local  force,  which  could  not,  however,  be  obliged  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  county. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movable  military  force  of 
England,  with  which  £dward  was  now  preparing  to  act 
ofi^isivelyin  the  war  with  France,  was  levied  and  or* 
ganised  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  its  constitution  liere,  that  the  events 
which  follow  may  proceed  without  interruption.  At 
the  Norman  conquest  the  land  had  been  generally 
divided,  and  its  population  and  capabilities  had  been 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
famous  Doomsday  Book,  from  which  period  but  little 
change  took  place  in  the  military  levies  of  the  £n- 
gliflli  kings,  till  the  feudal  system  itself  fell  into 
desuetude.  As  the  allotment  of  the  territory  con- 
quered had  been  made  in  every  different  proportion 
that  favour  or  merit  could  indicate,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  by  some  fixed  rule,  the  quota  of 
men-at-arms  which  each  baron  might  be  called  upon 
to  bring  mto  the  field  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  that  he  possessed.  The  various  estates,  there- 
ibre,  underwent  an  imaginary  subdivision  into  por- 
tions called  knights*  fees,  one  of  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Hunry  II.,  was  supposed  to  produce  ^0/.  per 
auuum,  bearing  a  relative  value  of  nearly  300L  of 
our  present  money,  considering  the  difference  of 
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prices  in  those  days  and  the  present.  Each  knight's 
fee  was  bound  to  furnish  a  man-at-anns  with  his 
horse,  fully  accoutred,  and  prepared  to  serve  the  king 

either  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  space  of  forty  days  • ; 
and  according  to  the  number  of  knigliis'  fees  com- 
prised in  an  estate,  the  lord  thereof  was  obliged  to 
supply  his  contingent  to  the  royal  army.  The  body 
of  cavalry  thus  constituted,  when  fully  called  out, 
amounted  to  about  60,000  men  ;  but,  from  various 
causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  in  this 
place,  it  seldom  happened  that  so  laige  a  force  of 
men-at-arms  ever  took  the  field  with  an  English  mon- 
arch. Besides  tliese  nien-at-aiTOS,  the  army  was  ac- 
companied by  a  lighter  sort  of  cavalry  soldiers,  called 
Hobelers,  few  in  number,  and  principally  serviceable  in 
reconnoitring  an  enemy,  or  harassing  him  on  a  march. 

The  infantry  of  the  English  armies  of  that  day 
was  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  and  was  chiefly  raised 
amongst  the  tenants  t  and  retainers  of  the  great 

*  This  was  the  gcnend  fcuflixl  time  of  scn-icc,  ntul  alonrrcr  attendance 
on  the  monarch  couiii  imt  lu  i  iiforcfd;  hut  the  ri<;id  term  was  rarely 
adhered  tu,  aiid  a  popular  uiunarch  seldom  tounU  his  troops  disposed  to 
leave  him  befiire  hit  expedidon  was  fintdied, 

f  By  what  authority,  or  under  what  form  of  tew,  the  English  uifimtty 
was  raised,  I  have  not  yet  been  able-  to  ascertain  predsdy.  I  find,  both 
previous  to  the  Scotch  and  the  French  war,  letters  from  Edward,  ad* 
dressed  to  various  barons,  desiring  thcin  to  raise  within  their  district  a 
certain  nnmher  of  the  light  cavalry,  termed  llobclanl  akctiniis  bac'uicttis 
ct  ccroticu  J'crrets  av  equitaluris^  ct  pra'dwit  Sagitara^  prout  ad  ipsos 
perAut  bene  ae  n^fietentet  mmiUi  ;  but  no  law  ia  dted,  nor  any  mode 
firescribed,  for  nnauig  dtfaer  one  or  the  other.— Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iti. 
A  curious  letter  is  also  to  be  found  in  R}'mer,  tom.ii.  partiii.  p.  186., 
concerning  the  levying  and  clothing  1000  men  in  Wales,  which 
proves  that  the  custom  of  clolhin*,',  !it  least,  a  part  of  the  British 
troops,  is  of  much  older  dale  than  has  bceu  generaUy  supposed.  Se- 
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barons ;  a  bold»  hardy»  and  resolute  nice»  alike  fear- 
less of  danger,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  various 

weapons.  The  chief  of  these  weapons,  the  most  tre- 
mendous, the  most  serviceable,  and  tiiat  to  wliich 
England  owed  more  than  half  her  victories,  was  the 
bow ;  the  simplest  of  all  o£fensive  arms*  but  one  of  the 
most  filial.  The  archer  of  England,  who  for  four 
centuries  formed  tlie  strength  of  the  British  infantry, 
relied  chiefly  on  this  weapon  and  the  tbur-and-tweuty 
arrows  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  other  arms,  both  offensive  and 
defensive ;  and  when  lie  first  stood  in  the  ranks 
ready  for  sen'ice,  before  iatigue  or  accident  had 
caused  him  to  abandon  any  part  of  his  accoutrements, 
he  was  furnished  with  a  steel  cap^  a  brigandine  or 
leathern  coat  plated  with  iron,  a  short  sword,  and 
a  dagger.    Sometimes  a  pike  was  added,  and  a  leaden- 


▼eral  of  tbe  baronas  indeed,  weire  bound  by  tenure  to  itumiflh  men  on 
foot|  and  it  would  appear  from  the  various  statutes,  that  in  his  ettriy 

wars  Edward  employed  the  commissions  of  array  —  the  original  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  call  out  the  local  force  of  a  roiinfy  in  cnsr  of 
invasion  (I  Ed w.  III.  stat.  2.  ci^.  5.)  —  as  a  means  ot  raiding  the 
infantry  force  required  in  bis  invasion  of  France.  Against  sudi  abuses 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  Sdden  clearly  shows  (Hirt.  and  PolH.  Dw* 
course  partu*  p.  59.)  that  die  Parliament  made  many  v%ocons  eflbrts, 
and  that  Edward  himself,  thou^  often  oblig^  to  have  recourse  to  cx- 
traordinan,-  means  of  raising  men,  did  not  oppose  the  establishment  of 
a  more  legal  and  regiihir  mode  of  levy.  The  aumiuary  of  the  variotis 
acts  of  parliament  on  this  subject,  during  the  reign  of  Edward, 
seems  to  me  to  have  amounted  to  a  general  declaration,  that,  if  the 
Xing  enter  u|ion  b  war  with  the  consent  of  PkffliBmen^  the  Ftofiamenl 
grants  him  the  forces,  rc;gohi^g  the  nnmbera  from  each  county  and 
boroiigh;  but  that,  if  the  King  undertake  a  war  without  ito  approbation 
expressed,  all  his  men  but  those  bound  by  tenure  must  be  volunteers. 
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headed  mallet ;  uiul,  on  ali  occasions  of  a[)proachiiig 
strife,  the  archer  bore  a  ioug  pomted  stake,  which* 
being  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  with  the  point 
protruding  outwards,  formed  an  excellent  cheyaux* 
de-frise  when  the  bowmen  were  charged  by  men-at- 
arms*  Bill-bearers  and  pikemen,  together  with  an 
irregular  body  armed  with  heavy  malls,  and  other 
less  formidable  weapons,  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  force  ;  but  the  men-at-arms  and  the  archers 
were  the  true  strengtli  ol  the  English  armies. 

Although  each  baron  commanded  the  troops  he 
brought  into  the  field,  a  regular  scheme  of  subordi- 
nation was  not  wanting.  The  cavalry  was  divided 
into  bodies  consisting  of  thirty-five  men,  headed  by 
their  constable,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
manded by  a  knight  banneret*,  while  a  long  grad»- 

•  It  has  hern  stiitcd  that  the  men-:it-!u  were  at  that  time  formed 
into  stjuadrntis,  nr  solid  squares.  I  find  no  proof  of  it  myself;  and  it 
IS  ccrtiiiu  tliat  they  fought  iu  a  single  line.  The  autJiorit^  ot  the 
lamoua  La  None  teens  to  ettaUidi  tlMt  the  uee  <^  llie  tquadron 
was  unknown  in  modem  Europe  till  the  time  of  the  Bmpaot 
Charles  V,;  and  St.  Pslayc,  the  surest  guide  in  regard  to  every  chi- 
TslrottS  custom,  states  positively  that  the  cavalry  of  the  more  ancient 
armies  fought  alone  in  wing  or  hedj^p,  as  it  was  then  called.  His 
tlcscription  of  a  conliict  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry  in  those  days,  is 
as  follows:  —  *'  Lora^u'unc  fois  Ics  chevaliers  ctoient  montt's  sur  Icurs 
graods  chevaux,  et  qu^  en  venoient  aux  nmnb,  chaijuc  ccuyer,  rangd 
detriere  son  maitre,  it  qui  il  avoit  remis  VipSc,  demeuroit  en  quelque 
fagon  spectateur  oisifdu  combat;  etoet usage  poavoitaisfoient  s'acconi- 
moder  k  la  (a^on  dont  les  troupes  de  cava! eric  se  rangoient  en  bataille 
sur  une  Hgnc,  snivie  do  cello  des  ^cuyers,  I'nne  et  I'autre  dtant  rang^es 
rn  hair,  seion  la  iiianitre  de  |)arler  tisitee  alors  ;  ear  k  peine  commen- 
cions  nous,  dans  It-  sieele  des  capitaincs  la  Noue  et  Montluc,  a  com- 
battre  en  escadron,  ou,  comme  on  s^exprimait  alor^  en  koU.  Pendant 
ce  terns  1ft  T^yer,  spectateur  oisif  dms  un  sens,  ne  T^it  point  dans 
un  autre;  et  ce  spectacle,  utile  ft  la  conservation  du  maitre,  ne  T^toit 
|»8s  moins  ft  rinstniction  du  serriteur.   Dans  le  dioc  terriUedes  deux 
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tion  of  superior  officers  ascended  step  by  step  to 
the  commander-iii'Cliief  for  the  time  being.  The 
inifontiy  was  likewise  portioned  into  smaJl  bodies  of 
twenty,  led  by  a  yingtener,  five  of  whom  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  centenary,  or  chief 
of  one  hundred.  The  strict  amount,  however,  was 
very  seldom  closely  adhered  to,  and,  by  a  oompa^ 
rison  between  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  of  officers 
reported  on  various  occasions,  we  find  that  the 
viugtener  souietinics  had  under  him  at  le^ust  fifty  men, 
and  the  banneret  very  oiien  could  not  muster  above 
aeTcnty. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  army  that  Edward 

employed  his  utmost  energies  in  collecting  and  dis- 
ciplining, during  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  taking  of  his  resolution  and  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  His  letters  were  directed  to  every  barony 
and  every  county,  calling  out  the  local  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  territory,  and  commanding  the  raising 


baics  tic  chevalier,  qui  fontloient  les  uns  sur  les  autrrs  le«?  Ianc(»«;  hniss<'cs, 
les  uns  blast's  ou  renvcr^rs  se  relevoient,  saisissoient  icur-,  ( [>t  rs,  icurs 
baches,  leurs  masses,  uu  ce  qu'on  appeloit  leurs  ploium{;CvS  ou  [)iuriibc(^, 
pour  Be  difendre  ou  te  vengcr ;  les  atitres  cherchoient  a  profiter  de  leur 
avaol^ge  sur  des  eDnenus  alNUtus.  Chaque  ieuyet  Aoit  attentif  k  tout 
I«s  momremettte  d^  won  malm,  pour  hn  donner,  en  cas  d'acdklent,  de 
nouvelles  armes,  parer  les  coups  qafon  lui  portoit,  le  rdever  ct  lui 
donner  un  clicval  frais,  tanilis  que  IVcuyer  de  cchii  qui  avoit  Ic  dcssns 
secondait  son  inaltre  par  tous  Icsnioj'ens,  que  lui  suiigtroit  sou  adref)!^e 
sa  valeur,  ct  auu  zcic,  en  se  tenant  totyours  dmis  les  burnett  etroites  de 
la  d^fennve.'*— LocMrne  de  SSf.  Palaye,  Mhu  nor  Pjhuaeime  Ckeoaierie, 
parde  i*  p.  19.  Ttctor  Cayet,  a  conteropoiaiy,  implies  that  Heniy  IV. 
first  tatroduced  into  France  the  practice  of  forming  the  cavalry-  into 
squadrons  at  the  battle  of  Ivry.  See  Ckron.  Nvcamrtt  page  S28» 
Toli 
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and  traming  all  those  who  were  willing  from  zeal»  or 
obliged  by  duty,  to  accompany  the  monarch  beyond 

the  seah  j  ;iiid  officers,  called  apparators,  were  sent 
down  to  the  spots  where  these  levies  were  can  ied  on, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  commands  of  the  king*  and 
inspect  the  state  of  the  recruits.  Immense  and  in- 
creasing exertions  were  made  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  j  and  from  sea  to  sea  the  wliole  of  England 
rang  with  the  din  of  arms  and  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration. 

At  the  same  time  the  ener<.ry,  the  rapidity,  and  the 
foresight  of  Edward's  measures  on  tlie  Contment, 
were,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  than  his  efforts 
to  call  forth  the  military  strength  and  financial  re- 
sources of  his  own  kingdom.  Nothing  which  the 
most  skilful  diplomacy  could  effect  was  left  undone, 
to  bind  old  allies  more  firmly  to  the  English  nation, 
and  to  gain  new  fiiends  against  the  moment  of  action 
and  difficulty.  Numerous  letters  to  the  Kings  of 
Castille  and  Aragoii,  and  to  the  maritime  states  of 
Italy,  bespoke  their  friendship  or  their  neutrality; 
and  every  independent  prince  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aquitaine,  from  the  leader  of  a  hundred  spears  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  baronies,  was  hired  or 
solicited  to  defend  or  spare  that  exposed  outpost  of 
the  English  territories.*  Aquitaine  itself,  also,  was 
put  in  a  strong  and  commanding  posture :  forts  were 
built  and  repaired ;  soldiers  were  levied  and  trained ; 
and  fresh  forces  with  experienced  commanders  were 

*  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  passim,  ad  ami.  1337-8. 
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sent  hum  England,  to  support  and  direct  the  natives 
of  the  lancL* 

But  it  was  towards  the  north  of  Europe  that 
the  King  of  £nghaid  looked  most  anxiously  for 
assistance;  and  thither  his  chief  endeavottra  were 
directed.  The  advice  of  the  good  Count  of  Hainault 
was  followed  to  the  letter,  and  n  commission  to 
treat  with  the  other  princes  of  Belgium,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  England,  was  sent  over  to 
him  immediately,  t  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Bishop  of  Liucoln,  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Huntingdon,  were  despatched  as  ambassadors 
exttaordimury  to  the  Low  Countries};  and  no  ae« 
cessary  of  splendour  or  expense  was  spared  to  dazzle 
or  to  win  the  petty  sovereigns  with  whom  they  were 
about  to  negotiate.  Forty  knights,  and  a  large  body 
of  attendants  of  minor  consequence,  followed  them 
from  the  English  shores ;  and  the  most  unbounded 
profiision  and  magnificence  accompanied  their  pro- 
gress. Such  pomp  and  display  —  never  without 
some  efiect,  even  in  the  most  calcukting  age — was 
hr  from  impolitic,  at  a  time  when  external  splendour 
passed  current  with  a  rude  people  for  real  great- 
ness. But,  besides  tliis  direct  influence,  it  gave  the 
needy  lords  of  the  German  frontier  a  proof  that 
England  possessed  that  wealth,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  desire,  and  that  power  of  aflbrding 
them  sufficic  nt  protection,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  alliances  they  formed. 
Nor  was  the  number  of  renowned  knights  attached 

*  Rvnier,  vol.  n.  part  iii,  pp.  173,  174-. 

f  FroisMTt,  chap.  Uiii.  X  19th  April,  1337. 
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to  the  emtiawy,  nnlikety  to  attract  a  chivalrous  popu- 
lation to  the  party  of  the  King  of  Enghmd  j  while  a 
particular  circumstance  in  their  appearance,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  was  well  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  that  curiosity,  which  soon  becomes 
interest,  and  which  proceeds  by  the  steps  of  rumour 
and  noise  to  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

I  have  before  noticed  the  poem  of  the  Vow  of  the 
Heron,  and  a  custom  practised  by  knights  in  that 
day,  of  eug  i^ing  themselves  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  the  performance  of  the  wiklt^t  leats 
of  valour.  Although  the  poem  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  an  historical  document,  yet  we  find 
that  one  of  the  vows  mentioned  in  its  course  was 
really  taken  by  a  body  of  the  English  knights.* 
The  courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  Valenciennes  were 
surprised  to  remark  that  a  number  of  the  gay  youths 
of  England,  who  followed  the  ambassadors  to  Hain- 
ault,  were  apparently  blind  of  one  eye,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.t  Although 
they  refused  to  state  the  facts  themselves,  the  ru- 
mour soon  spread  abroad,  that  this  strange  guise 
was  assumed  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  never  to  open 
that  eye  till  they  had  accomplished  some  great  deed 
of  arms  within  the  pale  of  France.  The  very  secrecy 
which  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  of  course 
caused  the  fact  to  be  more  widely  told;  and  we 

*  Although  maay  very  learned  antiquaries  have  judged  the  Vow  of 

the  Heron  to  deserve  the  place  of  an  historical  fniyment,  yet  there  arc 
so  many  inaccuracies  in  the  details,  that  it  is  impossible  to  receive  it 
a8  an  authority  for  way  thing  farther  than  the  cuiitoiuK  and  manners  of 
the  times. 

f  nroiimt,  ch8p.btm.  Bines,  chap.  x.  p.  109. 
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may  well  suppose,  that  the  example  of  their  vow 
was  not  without  its  efibct  upon  the  chivalry  of  the 
country  in  which  they  now  showed  themselyes.  That 
such  engagements  were  productiTe  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  those  wlio  took  them, 
is  never  more  clearly  established  than  in  the  present 
instance*  as  the  persona  whom  we  find  named  on  this 
occasion,  have  left  deeds  on  record,  in  accomplishment 
of  their  oath,  which  can  never  he  wiped  out  as  long 
as  the  history  of  England  exists. 

The  negotiations  at  Valenciennes  were  soon  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  amhessadors  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
coiHiection  with  the  King  of  France,  suffered  himself 
to  be  won  by  the  words,  or  bribed  by  the  money*  of 
£dward'8  ambassadors ;  and  ^tered  into  an  oigage* 
ment  to  supply  1000  men-at^anns,  for  the  service  of 
the  King  of  England,  upon  the  receipt  of  various 
sums  which  were  actually  paid.  This  contract,  how- 
ever, was  limited,  on  his  part,  by  a  proviso^  that  the 
other  vassals  of  the  empire  should  join  in  the  alliance ; 
a  condition  which  afterwards  afforded  an  excuse  for 
much  tergiversation  and  evasion. 

The  Count  of  Uainault  had  already  treated  with 
various  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and»  aa 
he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  the  am- 
bassadors, after  concluding  their  arrangements  with 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  returned  to  Valenciennes,  and 
invited  those  leaders  to  a  personal  conference  in  that 
city.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  the  Marquis  of 
Juhers,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  empowered  to  treat 
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also  m  behalf  of  his  brother  Waleran*,  and,  lastly, 

the  Lord  of  Fauqiiemont,  immediately  obeyed  the 
summous  of  the  i^oiglish  ambassadors,  and  speedily 
entered  into  the  terms  proposed^t  Each  agreed  to 
furnish  a  body  of  men^t^s  on  his  own  part,  and 
each  also  undertook  to  engage  a  number  of  other 
chieflains  irom  the  farther  bank  of  the  lihme,  to 
aid  the  King  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear 
in  arms  on  the  FVench  frontiers. 

Of  those  nobles  who  thus  appeared  at  \  ak  ueieiines 
treating  with  the  crown  of  England,  the  first  two 
were  sovereign  princes,  pos5?essing  considerable  ter- 
ritories of  their  own,  though  held  as  great  fiefs  of 
the  German  empire  ;  the  last,  however,  the  Lord  of 
Fauquemont,  was  one  of  those  captains  oi  adveiiturers 
whose  whole  patrimony  was  their  sword,  whose  whoie 
territories  the  battle*field.  In  those  days  a  dis- 
tinguished name  and  a  reckless  courage  soon  gathered 
together,  for  a  leader,  a  band  of  men  as  brave,  as 
remorseless,  though  perhaps  not  so  talented,  as  him- 
self. With  these  he  sold  himself  for  the  time  to 
any  prince  who  required  the  aid  of  mercenaiy  troops, 
pillaged,  ravj4red,  and  slaughtered  wherever  he  came, 
and  amassing  during  war  the  sums  necessary  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  followers  during  the  idle  and 
piping  time  of  peaces  passed  the  days  of  his  vigour 

•  The  obscure  words  of  Proissart  have  led  many  writers  to  suppose 
that  the  archbishop  was  present,  but  such  wns  not  the  case.  The  name 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  at  thi-.  uiue  Wnleran,  or  Walram  of 
Juliers;  and  even  in  Mesi>rs.  Dacier  and  Buchou's  excellent  editaon  of 
FroiaHUt  m  mivtake  is  made  In  two  inatMicea  r^arding  that  prdate  and 
his  brother. 

1 2Mt,  27th  May,  and  lat  3m,  1337.  Ryrocr.  Fkoianrt,  chap.  Ixiv. 
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and  his  passions  in  debauchery  and  bloodshed,  and 

then  attempted  to  expiate  a  life  of  crime  by  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Holy  Land.  Such  was  in  those  days 
the  life  of  a  leader  of  adventurers,  and  such  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  the  existence  of  the  Lord  of 
Fauquemont.*  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident,  from  his 
bcinij  always  placed  on  a  par  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  in  all  contemporary  writings,  that  the  ori- 
ginal station  which  this  adventurous  leader  held  in 
society  was  one  of  high  rank ;  for,  though  necessity 
often  compelled  the  monarchs  of  those  times  to  cm- 
ploy  partisans  of  a  very  iniehor  grade,  and  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  these  free  companions  them- 
selves obtained  for  them  in  general  great  consider- 
ation, kings  were  scrupulous  in  keeping  their  chiefs 
in  their  just  place,  and  a  proud  and  fearless  nobility 
took  care  that  that  place  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

An  instance,  however,  of  the  £nglish  barons 
having  laid  aside  this  haughty  adherence  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  ;i[)pcars  about  this  very  time,  and 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  negotiation 
upon  which  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  III,  were 
called  to  enter,  in  pursuit  of  their  mastoids  interest* 
The  rich  county  of  Flanders,  with  its  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in 
the  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch 
to  secure  a  general  alliance  in  his  favour  amongst  the 
small  states  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  France. 
Although,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  the  unhappy 
sovereign  of  that  country  had  begun  his  reign  over 
his  turbulent  subjects  with  unpopularity  and  iiyustice, 

•  St.  Palaye,  tom.  ii.  p.  80. 
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and  though,  afler  he  had  been  restored  to  his  ter- 
ritories by  the  King  of  France*  the  same  conduct 
continued  on  his  part,  and  the  same  resistance  was 

reiunvcd  on  the  part  of  his  people  ;  yet  it  was  to 
him,  however  httk  real  power  he  might  possess,  that 
Edward  first  applied  for  free  passage  through  flan- 
ders,  and  for  military  aid  in  his  proposed  undertaking.* 

The  Count,  though  weak  and  incapable  in  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  adhered  nohly  to  the  cause  of  his  be- 
nefactor, refused  constantly  to  accede  to  the  alliance 
against  Philip  of  Valois,  and  exerted  his  whole  autho- 
rity to  impede  the  measures  and  frustrate  the  views 
of  that  monarch's  enemies. 

Edward,  finding  solicitation  in  that  quarter  vain, 
now  commanded  his  ambassadors  to  address  themselves 
to  those  in  whom  resided  the  true  power  of  the  state ; 
and  the  envoys,  coiisKiiiently,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  towns  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  which,  to 
use  the  terms  of  the  Flemish  annalist,  then  governed 
the  country  at  their  pleasuve«f  The  chief  of  these 
powerful  cities,  Ghent,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fiuence  over  the  others,  and  it  again  was,  at  this 
time,  entirely  under  the  domination  of  one  man, 
whose  character  and  fortunes  were  so  curious,  that 
I  shall  relate  them  as  nearly  in  the  words  of  those  who 
lived  at  the  time  as  possible,  taking  care  to  correct 
some  errors  as  I  proceed. 

Jacob  Van  Artevelde  was  bom  a  citixen  of  Ghent, 
and  obtained  at  an  early  age,  though  by  what  means 
is  unknown,  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  Count 

•  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  piii^siiin 

f  D'Oude^erst,  Aon.  de  FlaoUres,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^2% 
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of  Valois,  whose  son  became,  as  we  have  seen,  King  of 
France.  The  young  Fleming  accompanied  his  lord 
in  au  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  seems  to 
have  conducted  himseif  well  i  for  he  was  advanced, 
afler  his  return,  to  the  household  of  Louis,  who 
shortly  after  ascended  the  French  throne  and  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Hutin.  Before  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  however,  he  had  quitted  the  service 
of  the  King  and  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Ghent, 
with  great  natural  talents  improved  by  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.*  Both  his  name  and 
the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  household  of  a 
ro3ral  personage  would  prove  that  his  birth  was  noble  t; 
but  his  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  poor ;  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  is  said  to  have  mairied  the 
widow  of  a  brewer  ol'  mead,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  the  trade  in  which  he  found 
her  employed.  In  this  business  he  prospered,  and 
obtained  so  much  the  grace  of  all  the  Flemings,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Froissart,  "  everv  thing  was  (h»ne»  and 
well  done,  which  he  devised  or  connnanded,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Flanders,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
No  one,  however  great  he  might  be,  dared  to  dis* 
obey  his  commands  or  contradict  them."  The  chi  o- 
nicler  then  goes  on  to  relate,  with  no  slight  appear- 

•  Chron.  de  Fland.,  pp.  14^,  1+3. 

f  II  would  appear  that  hi>  ini>thcr  w  is  citlii  r  n  sister  or  a  daughter 
of  the  fumoiis  Ze;;hcr  n(  Coui  tn\v,  a  noble  o(  iiigh  family,  probably 
descended  from  the  old  Chutelains  of  Ghent.  Sec  Diericx,  Memoires 
mir  bi  VUle  Je  Gand,  t.  iv.  p.  45.  Comelisaen  believes  that  Arlera]de*s 
nune  was  merely  enrolled  in  one  of  the  trades  as  a  matter  of  form,  as 
were  the  names  of  the  nobles  of  Florence  amongst  the  trades  of  that 
city.    See  Comeiissen,  M^m.  mir  les  Chanibrcs  de  Rh^toriqne. 
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mce  of  partiality,  how  the  satellites  who  attended 
Artevelde  would  at  his  signal  put  any  person  to  death 
without  delay,  however  great  or  noble  he  might  be> 
without  waiting  lor  another  word.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened often,  and  tlius  he  caused  many  of  the  grand 
master*  to  be  slain.  On  this  account  he  was  so  much 
dreaded^  that  no  one  dared  speak  against  whatsoever 
he  chose  to  do,  nor  scarcely  even  think  of  contradict- 
ing him.  And  a^  tioon  as  these  sixty  varlcts  had 
brought  him  back  to  his  hotel,  each  went  to  dine  in 
his  own  house,  and  immediately  after  dinner  they 
returned  to  his  hotel,  and  waited  in  the  street  till  it 
pleased  him  to  come  out  lo  play  and  auiusc  himself 
in  the  town,  and  thus  they  conducted  him  till  supper. 
And  you  must  know»  also,  that  each  of  these  merce« 
naries  had  every  day  four  Flemish  groats,  or  com- 
pagnonSf  for  his  wages  and  expenses,  and  he  took 
care  to  pay  them  well  fi  oin  week  to  week.*' 

'*Thus,  also,  he  had  through  all  the  towns  and  castles 
of  Flanders,  Serjeants  and  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  to  spy  if  any  one  were  disobe- 
dient to  his  orders,  or  did  or  said  any  thing  against 
his  will  y  and  no  sooner  did  he  discover  such  in  any 
town,  than  he  ceased  not  till  he  had  cither  caused 
them  to  be  slain  or  banished.  By  this  means,  all  the 
most  powerful  men,  knights,  squires,  or  burgesses, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  the  Count, 
he  drove  forth  from  the  country,  appropriated  the  one 
half  of  their  revenues,  and  leit  the  rest  for  the  pro- 
vision of  their  wives  and  children."  * 

*  Frouaart,  chap.  Ixi^. 
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Such  IB  the  account  given  by  Froissart  of  this  ex- 

traoidinary  demago'i^iie,  whose  vices  were  accompa- 
nied  by  splendid  taients»  aud  whose  selfishness  wielded 
the  iword  as  well  «i  wore  the  cloak  of  patriotum. 
The  mal-administration  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
had  afforded  the  first  step  in  his  ascent  to  i)ower, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Arteveldc  had  distinguished 
himself  by  opposition  to  a  weak  prince  not  only 
in  the  coundl  but  in  the  field.  Instead  of  at* 
tempting  to  win  back  the  alienated  aflbctions  of  his 
people,  Louis  of  Cressy  had  lately  given  them  new 
cause  of  hatred,  by  the  decapitation  oi  a  Knight  Ban- 
neret of  Courtray,  called  Zegher,  whose  great  exploits 
had  gained  him  general  renown,  and  whose  universal 
courttsy  had  obtained  the  enthusiastic  hw  ot  the  peo- 
ple. The  real  offence  which  this  unhappy  gentleman 
had  committed,  consisted  in  having  shown  hospitality 
to  Sir  Bernard  Brett  t,  the  first  ambassador  ft^m  the 
English  King,  and  haying  advocated  in  an  Assembly 
of  the  States,  called  by  the  Count  himself,  the  policy 
of  allying  Flanders  to  Englmid,  rather  than  to  France. 
The  pretence  for  his  execution  was  but  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  received  a  bribe  from  England,  but  this 
suspicion  was  never  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  his 
decapitation  was  certainly  impolitic  and  apparently 
uigust 

The  people  of  Flanders  heard  of  his  death  with 
hatred  and  horror,  and  adopted  the  principles  for 

which  they  believed  he  had  suffered,  with  obstinacy 
and  enthusiasm*    His  friends  became  their  iriends, 
•  Mjao,  p.905.  tlbid.,804w 
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his  enemies  theirs  j  and  while  they  received  with 
pleasure  the  new  ambassadors  from  the  English 
King,  their  ancient  enmity  towards  Philip  of  Valois, 

who  liad  certainly  (  ouiisulied  the  death  of  the  Kuight 
of  Courtray,  was  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affinrs  in  Fknders  when  the 
English  ambassadors,  dividing  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  in  order  to  negotiate  more  ra])iclly  with 
the  great  cities,  arrived  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres.  Selected  from  the  English  nobles,  for  the 
qualities  most  likely  to  win  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  they  appeared  amongst  the  Flemish  citi- 
zens with  unknown  splentluur,  and  dispensed  their 
wealth  with  a  studied  profusion ;  so  that  all  was 
magnificence  around  them.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Flemings  were  easily  induced  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  wishes  of  the  English  King,  and  the 
proud  barons  of  England  did  not  disdain,  for  the  aur- 
vice  of  their  master,  to  treat  personally  with  the 
brewer  of  Ghent.t  One  unforeseen  obstacle,  how- 
ever, opposed  itself  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
negotiation,  the  Flemings  having  bound  themselves 
to  the  Fope,  by  a  bond  of  two  millions  of  golden 
florins,  never  again  to  take  arms  against  the  King 
of  France ;  and,  consequently,  though  they  promised 
free  entrance,  pa.ssagc,  egress,  and  regress  to  the  ar- 
mies of  the  English  monarch,  and  such  hospitality  and 
assistance  as  did  not  imply  the  infraction  of  their 
covenant,  they  could  aflSird  no  military  aid  in  the  war 
on  which  he  was  at  present  intent. 

*  Froisiait,  chap.  kvi.  f  Biif!. 
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The  subsidiary  forces  for  which  the  ambassadors 

had  already  stipulated  with  other  states,  if  fully 
brought  into  the  held,  would  have  produced,  wheu 
joined  to  the  troops  of  England,  an  army  sufficiently 
large  to  undertake  and  accom^sh  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  assembled.  Contented,  therefore,  with 
the  good  wishes  of  thu  Fieinin$rs,  and  the  promise  of  a 
free  passage  through  their  country,  the  Bishop  of 
lancohi  and  his  companions  returned  to  Valenciennes; 
That  city  was  by  this  time  in  mourning  for  the  death 
of  William,  called  the  Good,  Count  of  Hainault*  and 
father  of  the  Queeu  of  England.  His  death,  how- 
ever, produced  no  disadvantageous  e£Pects  at  the  time; 
and  his  son,  who  succeeded,  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  English  monarch,  with  perhaps  less  of  the  pru- 
dence of  years,  but  far  more  of  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  youth. 

In  the  mean  time  a  di£^rent  and  far  more  difficult 
series  of  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
Imperial  Court.  Various  causes  of  enmity  existed 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  reigning  li^mperor,  and 
the  monarch  of  the  French,  which  strongly  disposed 
the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  to  espouse  the  inte- 
rests of  the  King  of  England.  In  his  quarrels  with 
the  Pope,  France  had  always  been  the  stuuibling-lilock 
in  the  way  of  the  iimpcror's  vengeance,  the  supporter 
of  the  papal  power,  and,  it  has  been  surmised,  the 
instigator  of  the  inexorable  rigour  displayed  by  the 
Holy  See  t,  even  wheu  governed  by  wiser  and  uiildtr 

•  7tli  June,  1337. 
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prelates  than  the  pontiff  whose  ambitious  preteosions 
first  kindled  the  flame  of  strife* 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  his  election,  the 
whole  influence  of  France  had  been  exerted  a«;ainst 
Louis;  and  his  opponent^  John  oi  Luxemburgh,  King 
of  Bohemia*  retiring  to  the  French  court*  remained 
the  bosom  friend  and  ally  of  Philip  of  Valois,  whfle he 
ceased  not  to  be  tiie  implacable  cucmy  of  the  house  of 
Bavaria. 

NcTerthelesSy  various  circumstances  opposed  the 
alliance  of  the  Emperor  with  the  King  of  England. 

On  the  one  hand,  Benedict  XII.,  who  had  succeeded 
John  XXII.  in  tlu  jmpal  cliair,  had  shuwu  a  more 
lenient  and  less  ambitious  disposition ;  and  Louis  was 
not  without  hopes*  that  by  moderation  on  his  own 
part,  if  unopposed  by  France*  he  might  remove  the 
excommunication  which  hung  upon  him  as  a  burthen, 
more  galling  from  its  continuance  than  its  weight. 
On  the  other  side,  Edward  did  not  forget  that  the 
censure  of  the  church  not  only  extended  to  the 
Emperor  but  to  all  who  allied  themselves  with  him  ; 
and  therefore,  as  a  pi  «  Imiitiary,  he  made  use  of  every 
ettbrt  to  raise  at  least  that  part  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication**  We  find*  also*  that  he  left  no 
means  untried  to  bend  the  more  placable  mood  of 
Benedict  XII.  to  a  compliLc  reconciliation  with  the 
Emperor.  But  the  Pope  was  a  Frenchman  j  and 
though  his  prgudice  In  favour  of  his  own  country*  and 
his  dependence  upon  the  King  of  France*  never  led 


*  ttyncr,  toiii.ii.  partiii.  p.l85,&c. 
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him  to  commit  any  gross  act  of  injustice,  yet  such 
motives  could  not  but  bias  his  judgment  iu  regard 
to  the  demands  of  the  English  monarch.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  he  returned  a  steady 
ieiusal  to  requests  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  granted,  had  they  been  oiicred  by  the  King 
of  Franceb  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  his 
predecessor.* 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  Ed\\  ai  d's 
intercession  and  its  evident  motive  were  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  the  eyes  of  a 
French  Pope,  and  that  Louis,  had  his  disposition  in- 
clined him  to  tergiversate,  might  have  easily  obtained 
absolution,  by  making  it  the  conditiou  ot  his  amity  or 
even  neutrality  towards  the  monarch  of  France  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  of 
a  bold  and  ieariess,  rather  than  an  artful  and  in- 
triguing character.  He  scorned  to  treat  with  his 
enemies,  and  boldly  seconded  the  views  of  the  young 
King  of  England* 

Though  in  the  judicial  character  which  the  church 
assumed,  Benedict  had  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
iiueiiced  by  prejudices  that,  however  natural,  the 
impression  of  his  sacred  function  should  have  re« 
moved;  nevertheless,  by  profession  a  peacemaker 
as  well  as  by  inclination,  he  lefl  nothing  undone  to 
avert  the  bloody  scourge  with  which  Europe  was 

*  Odfirie.  Raunld  eontio.  Saron,  «d  an.  1337. 
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menaced.  Both  by  letters  and  by  embassies  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  England,  and  late  in 
the  year  1837  two  cardinals  were  despatched  as 
l^tes  to  the  English  court,  for  the  pur2)08e  of 
negotiating  a  peace.  Their  k  ception  by  the  K'm^ 
was  as  favourable  as  they  could  expect,  and  every 
honour  that  could  be  shown  to  the  missives  of  the 
church  was  displayed  upon  their  public  entry  into 
London.  A  number  of  the  superior  clergy  and  the 
lay  magistraturc  met  the  legates  on  Shooter's  Hill: 
Edward  the  young  Duke  of  Cornwall  received  them 
a  mile  from  the  city  gates,  and  the  King  himself  de- 
scended to  the  door  of  his  palace  to  give  them 
welcome ;  but  the  effect  of  their  mission  was  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.!  Edward,  indeed, 
^reed  at  once  to  a  truce  of  some  months  with  the 
French  king$  but  he  neither  banished  Robert  of 
Artois  from  his  councils,  which  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  Pope,  nor  ceased  his  preparations 
for  war.  At  the  same  time  he  published  manifesto  afler 
manifesto,  stating  the  various  efforts  which  he  had 
made  as  the  basis  of  a  secure  peace,  and  declared 
boldly  that  they  had  been  rejected  by  Philip,  t  These 
oHers  appear  in  many  instancas  to  have  been  such, 
that  if  they  had  beei^  made  and  met  in  a  suicere 
spirit,  peace  must  naturally  have  ensued;  but  still 
Edward's  preparations  for  war  were  incessant,  and 
Philip  himself,  beyond  all  doubt,  afforded  the  fairest 

*  Rymer,  torn.  u.  part  iii.  f  Bania,  p,  119. 
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pretexts  for  war,  by  siiflbring  his  subjects,  and  even 

his  troops,  to  commit  continual  aggrebsioiis  u])c)ii  the 
territories  of  Aquitainc  aiid  the  coasts  of  Engiaad. 

Little  doubt,  undeed,  can  exist  that  both  sovereigns^ 
warlike  bynature,  rivals  inambitioiiy  thirsty  for  renown 
and  well  prepared  for  war,  had  determined  upon  it 
already  in  their  own  bosoms  ;  and  that  the  attentioa 
they  seemed  to  pay  to  the  pacific  remonstrances  of 
the  Pope  proceeded  but  from  a  sense  of  decency,  and 
ft  denre  of  throwing  the  odium  of  aggression  upon 
their  adversaty* 
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CHAP.  V. 

ATTEHPT   TO    SEIZE   THK  ENGLISH  AM0A<;<;AnORS   IN  WtMMVU,^ 
THE     AMTll'SClAnF,    AT    CADSAXD.  —  BATTLE    OF    CADSAND  AND 

OF    TiiE    FXEMINGS.  NEGOTIATIONS    FOR    THIC  VRE- 

SBItrATIOlf  OP  PMCB.— BOWABD  BAILS  FOB  BBLOllW*— TBDIOUS 
MBllOTUTtOfiS  WITH  HM  AU*tBt.— DUrUCITT  OF  TBB  BOKB  OF 
BflABAXT. —  CONPERENCE  BETWEEN  E  DW  A  R  n  IH.  AND  THE  EM- 
PEROR.—  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  CREATED  VICAR  OF  TUB 
EMPIRE. — HOLDS  AN  ASSEMBLY  OE  THE  BARONS  AT  HERCK. — 
fS  JOimO  BT  PBlLirPA.  — FABTBBB  HBOOTlATIOMB  ABB  PBB« 
FABATIOMS. 

Such  important  negotiations  as  those  which  Ed- 
ward III.  was  canyiiig  on,  could  not  of  course 
escape  the  attention  of  Philip  of  Valois^  and  he 
not  only  took  every  measure  nece«ary  to  strengthen 
himself  both  by  levies  and  alliances,  but  he  also 
endeavoured  to  impede  and  harass  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies  in  the  Low  Countries.  His  faith- 
ful friend  and  vassal*  Louis  Count  of  flandera, 
though  possessing  little  or  no  real  power  m  his 
own  dominions,  still  held  various  small  cities  and 
portions  of  territory  which  acknowledged  his  sway ; 
and  though  he  might  be  said  to  reside  entirely  in 
France,  he  visited  Belgium  about  the  time  of 
Edward's  negotiations.  Through  his  instrument- 
ality, Philip  determined  to  seize  tlic  persons  of  the 
English  ambassadors  ;  and  a  large  body  of  Flemings 
attached  to  the  Count  were  stationed  on  the  small 
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island  of  Cadsaud,  by  which  it  was  supposed  the 
envoys  would  return  to  England. 

News,  howerer,  of  this  formidable  ambuscade  was 
communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  lincoln  and  his  com- 
panions ;  and  taidng  a  cireuitons  route  by  Holland^ 
they  embarked  at  Dort,  to  which  port  Edward  de- 
spatched several  vessels  for  their  conveyance  and 
escort*  The  voyage  to  England  passed  without 
any  incident  of  greater  import^  than  the  capture  of  two 
vessels  in  the  act  oi'  conveying  armed  succour  from 
the  King  of  France  to  Edward's  enemies  in  Scot- 
land t  ;  and  their  arrival  at  Sandwich  was  the  signal 
for  fittii^  out  an  expedition  against  the  force  col- 
lected at  Cadsand. 

This  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  committed 
by  the  King  of  England  against  either  the  vassals 
or  the  territories  of  the  I<>ench  monarch ;  and  its 
results  aflforded  a  type  if  not  an  augury  of  the  event 
oi  the  wars  which  folhnved.  Henry  Plantagenet  Earl 
of  Derby  t,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  chief  command  of  this  armament.  Both 
had  highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  precedmg 
wars  with  Scotland,  and  neither  lost  the  fame  in  after 
years  which  they  had  already  acquired ;  but  whatever 
might  be  their  military  rank,  the  birth  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  immediately  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  of  course  gave  him  a  degree  of 
precedence  over  his  comrade  in  command. 

To  these  two  officers  was  joined  Jbteginald  Lord 

*  Ashinole,  p.  647.  f  Barnes,  p.  I  IS. 
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Cobluini;  and  a  oonnderable  number  of  knights  and 

gentlemen  were  allowed  to  volunteer  their  services. 
The  force  sent,  however,  was  by  no  iDtaiis  too 
great  for  the  occasion,  consisting  only  of  live  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  town  against  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  computed  at  five  thousand  men  at  the 
least,  the  principal  part  being  men-at-arms.*  The 
English  navy  bearing  the  expedition  towards  the 
Belgian  coast,  set  sail  from  the  Tliames  late  in  the 
year  1337  5  but  the  weather  proving  favourable,  and 
the  wind  fair,  the  passage  was  easily  effected  ; 
and  about  mid-day  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
arrived  in  sight  of  Cadsand*  Immediate  prepar* 
ations  were  made  for  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
English  captains ;  but  as  their  arrival  had  been  per- 
ceived, and  their  purpose  divined  by  the  garrison, 
ample  time  to  oppose  their  landing  was  obtained  by 
then:  enemies,  and  no  exertion  had  been  spared  to 
insure  their  repulse. 

Five  thousand  men,  all  eager  to  try  their  strength 
with  the  chivalry  oi  England,  were  drawn  up  under 
the  command  of  Guy,  the  bsatard  brother  of  the 
Count  of  FhmderB,  upon  the  dikes  and  on  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore.  According  to  the  general  practice 
before  a  battle,  sixteen  new  knights  had  been  made 
on  the  spot ;  and  arrayed  under  their  several  banners, 
the  Flemings  waited  the  approach  of  their  adver* 
saries,  well  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 

Froisivt,  chap.  Ldx. 
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watched  anxiously  tlic  first  efforts  about  to  be  made 
in  the  opening  warfare  of  France  and  England. 

No  parley  took  place,  the  English  drew  onwards 
towards  the  shore*  and  the  Flemings  saluted  them 
alone  with  their  hattle  cry  ;  but  then,  as  the  distance 
lessened  into  nothing,  the  terrible  nrvow  flight  of. the 
archers  of  England  swept  along  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  the  famed  and  fearful  cioth-yard  shafts  Ming 
like  hail  amidst  the  Flemings  drove  them  back  from 
the  beach,  while  the  men-at-arms  sprang  out  of  the 
boats  upon  the  land.  Each  rushed  forward  as  he 
touched  the  shore ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Flanders*  reco- 
vering from  their  momentary  terror*  closed  in  upon  the 
invaders.  The  fight  became  hand  to  hand,  superior 
numbers  bepfan  to  tell  against  the  English  knights, 
many  were  not  yet  disembarked,  some  had  ceased  to 
strike  for  ever*  and  at  last  the  Earl  of  Derby  himself 
went  down  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  enemies.  Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny  had  just  reached  tlic  land  when 
he  beheld  the  Earl  fall ;  but  instantly  raising  the 
battle  cry  of  his  friend's  house  to  call  his  followers  to 
his  aid*  he  rushed  forward*  shouting*  **  Lancaster  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby  dashed  all  that  opposed  him  to 
earth  with  his  battle-axe  ;  aiul  cU  ai  inor  the  space 
around,  raised  his  fallen  comrade  from  the  ground. 

Such  instances  of  individual  exertion  in  that  day 
often  won  a  battle.  The  Flemings  gave  way  before 
De  Mauny  and  his  companions  ;  the  Earl  of  Derby 
wa^  but  slightly  hurt,  the  strife  was  renewed  with 
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more  yigour  fliaii  ever ;  and  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  m  which  four  thousaiui  men  were  slain, 
the  Flemings  were  totally  defeated.  Cadsand  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English^  and  underwent  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  military  law,  or  rather  of  warlike  want 
of  law.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  one 
of  the  churches**  The  English  did  not  return  to 
thdr  natiTe  country  till  they  had  eficed  every  trace  of 
a  place,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  first  out* 
post  of  their  enemy  ;  and  the  number  of  pi  isoiiers, 
and  quantity  of  spoil  which  they  brought  hack,  were 
Worth  a  much  more  extensiye  victory*  on.  account  of 
the  earnest  of  success  which  they  afforded,  and  the 
encouragement  which  they  held  out  to  greater 
endeavours. 

The  commander  of  the  Flemish  forces,  who  had 
fought  with  the  most  determined  valour  as  long  as 
resistance  could  be  available,  was  now  amongst  the 

prisoners,  and  was  i-eceivcd  by  Edward  with  the 
chivalrous  courtesy  oi  the  day.  All  that  was  demand* 
ed  was  his  parole:  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at 
large  in  the  brilliant  court  of  England ;  and  before 
a  year  had  passed,  Guy  of  Flanders  had  done 
homage  to  Edward,  and  taken  service  in  the  English 
army.t  The  other  prisoners  were  not  only  nu- 
merous, but  must  also  have  been  of  high  rank  ;  for 
we  find  that  those  which  surrendered  to  Walter  de 
Mauny  alone,  were  bought  by  King  Edward  shortly 

*  Wriwugftani,  Hnt  p.  13S.  f  Frouawrt,  chap.  Ixx. 
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after,  for  the  large  sam  of  eight  thoasand  pounds  * ; 

from  which  circumstance  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  the  ransom  demanded  from  each  was  that  of  a  per- 
son belonging  to  the  most  elevated  classes  of  society* 

In  the  ineanwhiie»  although  war  had  not  been  for- 
mally declared,  the  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  the  iiioiiarchs  of  Fi  ance  and  England,  be^an  daily 
to  assume  a  more  hostile  character.  Ou  some  oc- 
casions Philip  refused  to  admit  the  English  ambas- 
sadors to  his  presence t,  and  Edward,  in  addressing 
him,  began  to  lay  aside  the  form  he  had  formerly 
used,  and  to  style  him  alone  Philip  of  Valois^  and  Our 
cousin  of  France.t  The  English  monarch,  however, 
had  not  yet  openly  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  which  he  refused  to  I%ilip,  though 
we  find  that  on  one  occasion  he  so  calls  liimself  in  a 
commission  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in 
13d7§;  but  this  assumption  was  for  the  time  laid 
aside  again,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
while  Edward  was  asserting  in  arms  his  right  to  the 
French  crown,  he  hesitated  long  to  take  the  title 
which  he  claimed.  So  much  importance  is  often 
attached  to  a  mere  word. 

Still  embassies  and  negotiations,  conducted  under 
the  nittliation  of  the  holy  sec,  continued  to  occupy 
the  chanceries  of  France  and  iidigland,  with  the  vain 
yiew  of  concluding  peace,  and  various  truces  were 
granted  and  renewed,  while  the  two  monarchs  mu- 

•  IIolinshetL  f  Bamea. 

X  81ft  June.  Rotul.  Akman.  18Ed.8>  p.l.  iii.5b 
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tually  declared  their  sinceie  desire  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  mean  time  prepared  dili- 
gently for  the  inevitable  war. 

The  news  of  the  English  victory  at  Cadsand 
spread  rapidly  through  the  states  of  Edward's  allies, 
and  none  seem  to  have  felt  more  pleasure  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Flemings  attached  to  the  Count^s  party,  than 
their  country u it n,  the  citizens  of  the  good  towns.* 
As  the  leader  of  those  seditious  cities,  Jacob  Van 
Artevelde  wrote  to  congratulate  the  English  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommended  an  imme- 
diate jouniey  to  Flanders,  which  he  declared  would 
no  less  gratify  the  llemiogs  than  promote  the  King's 
views,  by  affording  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Continent.  On  this  step,  Edward  had  de- 
termined long  before;  but  the  church  was  making  its 
last  effort  to  preserve  peace  l)ct^^  een  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  several  other 
prelates  and  noblemen,  were  still  in  France  upon 
that  pacific  errand.  For  their  return  Edward  per- 
haps delayed  a  short  time ;  hut  hy  the  end  of  June 
'  his  preparations  were  complete,  the  chance  of  peace 
^51^  hopeless,  and  on  the  ISth  of  July,  IdSS,  he  put  to 
sea,  and  shortly  after  landed  in  safety  at  Antwerp.t 

Of  the  force  which  actually  accompanied  the 
English  monarch,  we  have  no  clear  account,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  considerable. 
Five  hundred  sail  were  employed  in  transporting  it 
from  England  to  Flanders ;  and  the  number  of  the  great 

•  Froissiirt,  cap.  Ixxi. 
f  K)iner»  torn.  ii.  port  iv.  p.  28. 
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barons  and  their  retainers  who  axe  enumerated  by 

the  best  authorities*,  seem  to  prove  that  an  important 
part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  feudal  array  of  the 
kingdom,  escorted  the  monarch  on  his  foreign  expe- 
dition. Although  Queen  Philippa  remained  behind  in 
England,  yet  in  order  either  that  she  might  speedily 
loiiovv  her  husband,  or  that  the  Prince  might  be  early 
initiated  into  affairs  of  state,  Edward,  the  young 
Duke  of  Comwail,  was  named  custos  of  the  realm 
during  his  father^s  absence.  A  council  was  appointed 
to  aid  him,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  one,  that  prelate  being  recalled  t  from  his  embassy 
to  France  immediately  afier  the  landing  of  Edward 
at  Antwerp.! 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  smiled  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  English  monarch  ;  nothing  had  crossed 
his  purpose,  nothing  had  obstructed  its  execution, 
but  henceforth  Edward  was  destined  to  encounter 
all  the  pains  and  perplexities  of  an  intricate  diplo- 
macy, with  several  lukewarm  and  mercenary  allies, 
whose  sole  tie  was  interest,  whose  whole  object  was 
gain.  Though  perhaps  a  minister  may  hnd  in  a  tor- 
tuous  n^tiation,  carried  on  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
third  p^'son,  the  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  one 
of  those  games  in  which  .skill  and  hazard  may  nicely 
balance  each  other  ;  yet  to  a  young  and  ardent  sove-. 
reign,  with  not  only  his  own  interests  but  his  own 
happiness  engaged,  the  delays,  erasions,  and  cavils  of 

*  Dugdale,  Baronage. 

f  The  ietten  of  revocation  imied  the  98d  July,  1388. 
X  Rjnner,toin.ii.  pertW. 
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personal  diplomacy  must  have  been  a  wearisome  load 
indeed. 

Tlie  splendour  of  the  monarch's  court  and  retinue 

drew  multitudes  to  gaze  upon  him  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Antwerp  ^  but  the  allies  whom  he  had  subsidised 
were  sUck  in  paying  him  even  the  courtesy  of  a  visit, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  summoned  them  to  his  presence 

that  they  appeared. 

At  length  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres*  the  Marquis  of  Juliers,  John  of  Uainanlt 
Lord  of  Beanmonty  and  the  Lord  of  Fauquemont» 
presented  themselves,  and  were  called  to  a  general 
conference  by  the  English  king.  Edward  set  forth, 
in  the  address  with  which  he  opened  the  business  before 
them»  the  great  expense  he  had  incurred  in  coming 
tiiither  upon  the  promises  they  had  made  to  aid  him 
with  certain  bodies  of  men  ;  he  also  represented  the 
.  increased  expenditure  to  which  every  day's  delay 
must  put  him»  while  maintaining  so  laige  a  force  in  a 
foreign  country }  and  he  begged  them  to  consult 
together  in  regard  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken,  and 
to  let  him  know  what  would  be  the  earliest  period  at 
which  they  could  each  join  him  with  the  contingent 
tihey  had  agreed  to  furnish. 

After  much  discussion,  the  only  reply  made  by 
the  barons  was,  that  they  had  come  thither  merely  to 
show  their  respect  to  the  King  of  England,  but 
were  unprepared  at  the  moment  to  satisfy  him  on  the 
points  he  propounded.  With  his  leave  they  further 
proposed  to  iieparate  ibr  a  time,  and  after  consulting 
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with  their  friends  and  followers  to  meet  again  and 
yield  a  definitive  answer. 

Edward  was  obliged  to  comply ;  but,  at  the  time 
fixed  ibr  the  second  meeting,  he  received  messengers 
from -the  barons,  commanded  to  state  that  they  were 
all  prepared  and  ready  to  march,  but  that  they  would 
not  join  him  till  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  the 
nearest  to  the  spot  but  appeared  the  most  tardy  in 
his  efforts,  should  have  put  his  troops  in  motion.  To 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  the  English  monarch  now  ad- 
dressed the  most  pressing  entreaties  to  hasten  his 
movement:)  j  but  that  prince,  whose  cold  countenance 
bad  cast  a  damp  and  hesitation  over  the  council  held 
at  Antwerp,  instead  of  taking  any  measures  to  give 
efi^ual  aid  to  his  cousin  the  King  of  England,  had 
pissed  his  time  in  despatching  envoys  to  Philip  of 
Valois,  beseeching  him  not  to  give  credit  to  any  of 
the  evil  reports  against  him,  and,  in  short,  endea- 
vouring, by  the  basest  dissimulation,  to  temporise  with 
both  the  rival  monarchs,  till  he  saw  clearly  where  he 
should  liiid  the  greatest  advantage.  He  now  replied 
to  the  urgent  messages  of  Edward,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare without  delay,  but  that  in  the  first  place  he  must 
confer  with  the  other  barons. 

"  The  King  ot  England,  seeing  that  he  could  gain 
notiuug  further  by  putting  himself  into  wrath,"  says 
the  quaint  old  chronicle,  consented  to  what  his 
cousin  demanded;  and  a  general  meeting  of  the 
confederates  was  appointed  at  Halle,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Hainault  and  Brabant.    Edward  was  again 

VOL.  I.  K 
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present^  but  the  result  of  the  meeting  whs  less  satis- 
factory than  ever;  and,  after  long  deliberations, 

the  German  barons  replied  to  the  demands  of  the 
King  of  England,  that  they  could  not  appear  in  arms 
i^inst  France,  unless  their  own  sovereign,  the  Em- 
peror, authorised  them  so  to  do,  by  personally  defy- 
in^r  the  French  monarch.  So  pitiful  a  subterfuge 
discomposed,  for  a  moment,  the  calmness  of  tlic 
English  king ;  but,  though  he  plainly  saw  that  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  was  the  fabricator  of  this  new 
obstacle,  the  same  motives  for  smothering  his  anger 
against  that  pi  iiice,  which  had  before  affected  liini, 
still  existed ;  and  he  dismissed  his  tardy  and  un- 
willing allies  for  the  time,  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor  respeetmg  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  thus  thrown  in  his  way. 

His  parting  address  to  the  Belgian  lords  seems 
to  have  been  temperate,  but  firm ;  and,  before  con- 
cluding, he  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  on  the 
Continent  till  they  were  prepared  to  act,  and  pointed 
out  to  them  the  disgrace  which  would  attend  him 
for  ever,  if  he  retired  to  his  own  country,  after  such 
great  military  preparations,  without  having  struck  a 
blow,  adding,  Aid  me  then,  nobles,  with  your  best 
advice,  for  your  honour's  sake  and  for  mine  ;  for 
be  you  sure  that,  if  in  this  affair  I  meet  with  shame, 
your  own  reputation  will  not  remain  unstained." 

This  appeal  was  not  without  its  effisct  on  several 
of  the  German  feudatories.  They  explained  to  Ed- 
ward that  the  Kmpcror  had  many  sufliciciit  motives 
for  countenancing  the  war  again^it  Philip  of  Valois, 
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who  had  appropriated  a  great  part  of  the  couDty  of 
Cambresis,  although  it  was,  m  fact,  a  high  fief  of  the 
empire.  The  Marquis  of  Juliers  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  ambiimdors  which  Edward  proposed  to  send 
to  the  German  monarchy  and  the  Duke  of  Gueldrei 
nfSeied  to  despatch  envoys  at  the  same  time  to  sup* 
port  the  request  of  his  ally. 

Edward's  preceding  uegotiations  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and  his  exertions  in  favour  of  that  monarchy 
had  so  far  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  view8»  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  Emperor  appears  to 
have  met  hLs  wishes  without  a  moment's  delay;  and 
a  personal  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns 
was  instantly  determined  upon.  In  the  latter  end 
of  August,  IddS,  Edward  set  out  for  Cohlents,  with 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  that  city; 
and,  having  been  received  by  him  with  honour  and 
distinction,  was  created  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  The 
ceremony  of  his  installation  was  performed  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  market-place,  in 
which,  we  arc  told,  17,000  knights  and  squires  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  At  the  same  time  the 
Emperor,  in  his  own  name,  publicly  defied  (as  the 
act  of  declaring  war  was  then  termed)  the  King  of 
France  ;  and  gave  into  the  hands  of  Edward  IIL  the 
whole  power  which  he  himself  possessed  in  the  lower 
circles  of  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.* 

•  The  account  given  by  Barnes,  and  that  m  the  Clironulu  of  Flan- 
den;,  afford  a  mtich  more  graphic  narrative  of  these  evenUi  than  that 
to  wiuili  I  iiavc  found  it  necessary  to  confine  myself.  But  Barnes  has 
Mowed  Knighton  ami  Walnnghani,  who  place  the  meetiiig  of  the 
lovereigDS  at  Cologne ;  while  the  Chronicle  of  Bltaden  laye  the  whole 
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The  real  power  traasmitted  was  not  very  great, 
but  the  military  nature  of  the  authority  which 
the  Vicariate  conveyed  was  precisely  that  which 
Kdward  desired.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  exercise  his  new  functions^  and,  re- 
tummg  to  Antwerp  *  as  soon  as  decency  permitted 
him  to  terminate  his  visit  to  the  Emperor,  he  once 
more  issued  a  summons  to  the  Geiman  nobles.  The 
place  appointed  ior  their  meeting  was  the  small  town 
of  Hercky  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  barons,  knightSt  and  squires  who  now  flocked 
thither  was  so  great  that  space  could  scarcely  be 
Ibund  {'or  their  accommodation. t  W  hat  induced  the 
monarch  to  choose  so  insignificant  and  incommodious 
a  spot  does  not  appear ;  but,  besides  the  smallness  of 
the  town  itself  relatively  to  the  numbers  by  which  it  was 
now  crowded,  it  oflfered  the  additional  inconvenience 
of  possessing  no  pul>lic  building  of  sufficient  size 
and  dignity  for  the  conference  of  the  King  and  his 


scene  at  Frankfort.  M.  Dacter,  however,  in  his  notes  on  Frois- 
sart,  clearly  establishes,  from  papers  which  leave  no  doubt  of  his  accu- 
racy, that  the  conference  of  Louis  and  Edward  took  place  at  Coblcntz ; 
and  I  hav^  consequently,  t>ccn  obliged  to  reject  the  more  picturesque 
oamtiv^  as  I  eouM  not  suppose  those  authofs  to  have  been  wdl  ao 
qiuunted  with  the  detaflt  who  were  Hgnorant  of  the  principal  fiu^ts.  I 
have  searched  diligently  amongst  the  German  writers  for  some  further 
elucidation  upon  this  point;  hut,  notwithstandinj^  thnt  ni-jfredness  of 
style,  and  tone  of  authority,  which  so  often  pass  for  erudition,  I  have 
found  less  accuracy  than  I  could  have  expected.  Pfeffioger,  for  instance, 
in  his  Corpus  Juris,  places  the  meeting  in  **  Fitta  Mem  anptr  Itiknum^ 
with  lliedata  1336;  during  the  whole  conne  of  which  year  Edward 
never  q^tted  Great  Britain. 

•  September,  1338.    Rymer,  toni.iL  pan  IT* 

f  Froisiart,  chap.  Ixxvi. 
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allies.  The  only  place  which  could  contain  the 
assembly  was  the  hall  in  which  the  common  markets 
were  held ;  and  the  hasty  attempts  to  give  it  splen* 
dour  for  this  occasion  added  ridicule  to  discom- 
fort.* The  whole  buiidhig  was  hung  with  fine  cloth  j 
and  the  throne  of  the  £nglish  monarch,  raised  five 
feet  above  any  of  the  other  seats,  owed  its  elevation 
to  a  butcher's  block,  on  which  at  other  times  meat 
was  cut  up  and  sold. 

On  this  strange  and  ominous  platform  Edward 
sat  crowned  in  state t  to  receive  the  barons;  and, 
after  some  preparation,  his  commission  as  Vicar  of 
the  Empire  t  was  read  aloud  before  the  people.  A 
cause  being  then  called  on  and  argued,  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  judgment  as  the  first  act  of  his 
new  authority,  and  then  turned  to  consider  the  means 
of  forwarding  his  views  against  France. 

Although  all  excuse  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  to  the  King  of  England  was  now 
taken  away  from  the  German  barons,  for  that  year 
at  least  the  time  of  action  had  post  by,  as  before 
their  whole  forces  could  have  been  brought  into  the 

*  Frdaiart,  chap.  IxxvL 

t  ISth  October,  183&  Ed.  Didtenit»  cited  bjr  Dacier. 

i  The  powers  conferred  upoa  Edward  are  thus  stated  by  FroisMurt; 

and,  OS  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discoveTj  be  is  sufficiently  accurate  on 
this  point :  —  "  \A  endroit  par  dcvant  tout  Ic  pmiplc  qui  l;i  ^-toH  et  par 
devant  tout  k-s  seigneurs,  furcnt  lues  le»  lettrcs  de  rEmpi  ixur,  par 
lesqucUeti  il  coiistiluuit  le  Hoi  Edouard  d'Angleterre  son  v;cairc  et  son 
lieutenant  pour  lui,  ct  Im  donnmt  pouToir  de  fSure  droit  et  loi  )i  chacun 
du  nom  de  lui,  et  de  ftire  nionnoie  d'<N>  et  d'aigent  ausri  an  nom  <te 
liiij  et  oommandoit  par  ses  lettres  k  tous  Ics  princes  de  son  empire  et 
iktousautres  u  lui  sujcts  qu'ils  obeisscnt  i!i  son  vicaire  commc  k  lui 
Bieme  ec  fisaent  fi£aut6  et  boauuf^e  comme  au  Vicaire  de  rEmpire." 
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field,  winter  would  have  arrived  to  stay  their  oper- 
ations. They  now,  however,  gave  promise  of  greater 
activity*  biodtng  themselves  by  oath  to  be  com- 
pletely ready  within  three  weeiks  after  St.  John's  day 
of  the  following  year  *  ;  and  Edward,  foreseeing  that 
his  absence  might  again  deprive  the  confederates  of 
that  energy  which  his  presence  alone  had  inspired, 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  Continent.  The 
hirge  body  of  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  England  became  unnecessary  in  his  present 
situation,  while  their  want  was  much  felt  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  where  insecure  truces,  granted  and 
broken  every  day,  were  the  only  safeguards  to  tran- 
quillity. Determined  not  to  quit  the  spot,  he  desired 
his  Queen,  Philippa,  to  join  him  at  Antwerp ;  but, 
afier  the  conference  at  Herck,  he  sent  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  to  guard  the  northern  marches 
during  the  winter :  for  thougli  no  regular  campaigns 
were  undertaken  at  that  season,  yet  the  French  were 
endeavouring  to  eiicct  a  diversion  from  their  own 
country  by  strenuously  aiding  the  Scots  in  their 
effbrts  against  the  English. 

Philippa,  obeying  at  once  her  husband's  mandate  t, 
arrived  X  at  Antwerp  in  the  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  q^lendid  train  ;  and  the  winter  passed  over,  on  the 
part  of  £dward,  in  various  endeavours  to  extend 

•  Froissart,  chap.  Ixxvi.  f  Walsingham,  Hist.,  p.  132. 

\  It  is  not  imlikdy  tlmt  Edward  foresaw,  long  before,  the  course 
that  events  wouUl  take,  fur  Philippa,  who  arrived  in  Antwerp  some  time 
in  October,  was  probably  suiniuoiied  to  join  Uci  iiu&band  prior  to  the 
parHament  of  Herck,  and,  perhaps,  even  before  the  mectiiig  of  her  hiw- 
band  wilh  the  Emperor.  She  was  at  thk  time  pregnant  of  Uond 
Antwerp,  afterwarda  Duke  of  Clareiice. 
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bis  alliances,  and  to  increase  the  activity  and  zeal  of 
the  allies  he  possessed,  both  by  courting  their  affec- 
tions and  displaying  bis  wealth.  To  meet  his  ex- 
penses, a  parliament,  held  at  Northampton  by  the 
young  Prince  his  son*,  granted  fresh  supplies  to  a 
large  amount ;  and  donations  from  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  tithes  of  their  revenues  for  two  years,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  sums  already  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  mean\\hile,  the  double-dealing  Duke  of 
Brabant  found  that  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  King  of 
England  might  prove  destructive  to  the  course  of  po- 
licy he  was  pursuing  towards  France.  Neverthelessi 
knowin^^  well  the  force  of  reiteration,  against  which  the 
power  of  demonstration  itself  is  not  always  available 
in  the  human  mind,  he  despatched  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  Louis  Lord  of  Cranehen,  to  repeat 
to  Philip  of  Valois  the  same  false  assurances  of  good 
faith  and  friendship  with  whicli  he  had  hitherto 
deceived  hitn.  His  protestations  were  not  only  suc- 
cessful with  the  King  of  France,  but  the  consum- 
mate art  of  the  Duke  was  sufficient  to  deceive  even 
his  own  ambassador,  notwithstanding  all  that  passed 
betbre  him  previous  to  his  departure  for  Paris. 
Cranehen  remained  at  the  court  to  which  he  was 
sent,  fully  persuaded  that  his  lord  was  sincere  in 
maintaining  neutrality  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish monarchs :  for  every  new  and  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, which  betrayed  his  master's  real  intentions 
to  the  conrt  of  France,  he  was  furnished  by  that  wily 

«  July,  1338.   Barnes,  p.  J  25. 
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prince  with  some  specious  excuse  ;  and,  deceived 
himself  as  well  as  deceiving  others^  he  continued 
to  the  last  maintaining  strongly  and  successfully  the 
purity  of  the  Duke's  intentions.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  mask  was  thrown  off:  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
appeared  in  arms  as  a  partisan  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land^ and  Cranehen,  struck  with  shame,  astonish- 
ment, and  despair,  at  having  been  made  the  tool  of 
such  base  duplicity,  fell  sick  and  died  at  the  court  of 
France,  proving  by  his  grief  and  death  the  honesty  of 
his  own  belief.* 

Though  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, Philip  of  Valois  was  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the 
designs  or  measures  of  the  King  of  England;  and, 
while  he  laboured  to  compel  liis  enemy's  return  to  his 
island-dwelling  by  fomenting  the  hostilities  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  and  suffered  the  Pope  to  make  a 
thousand  inefl^ual  efforts  to  turn  Edward  from  his 
purpo.se  in  a  more  pacific  manner,  he  neglected  no 
exertion  in  order  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  retaliate 
war  for  war,  though,  as  it  proved,  the  defensive  pre- 
parations of  his  menaced  frontier  were  most  unwisely 
forgotten  in  vague  schemes  of  offence. 

With  this  view,  while  the  chivalry  of  his  own  realm 
were  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, he  received  into  his  pay  various  large  anna- 
ments,  equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Italy  :  Spain  also  contributed  a  t onsideiable  num- 
ber of  naval  adventurers  ^  and,  besides  these,  Philip 

*  FroitRMrt,  clM|».luviL  bcxiiU. 
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increased  his  fleet  by  squadrons  fitted  out  by  his 
vassals  oa  the  sea  coasts  of  Normandy,  iii  itaiiy,  and 
Picardy.  Far  more  zealously  than  any  of  his  other 
subjects^  the  Nonnans  entered  into  the  interest  of  the 
French  monarch  ;  and,  with  an  absurd  and  ignorant 
vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  that  duchy  voluntarily  pro- 
posed to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England.* 

Philip  of  Valois  was  neither  so  weak,  nor  so  ill- 
informed,  as  to  think  that  4000  Norman  men-at- 
arms,  and  20,000  archers,  could  subdue  a  land  which 
was  changed  in  every  respect  since  the  fall  of  Harold ; 
but  he>  nevertheless,  eagerly  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
subjects,  believing  that  even  the  rumour  of  such  a 
transaction,  and  far  more  the  attempt  of  such  an  en- 
tL'i  prise,  might  divert  the  English  forces  from  his 
northern  frontier. 

Not  relying  entirely  upon  this  probability,  however, 
he  took  care  to  draw  some  more  certain  benefit  from 
the  ready  zeal  of  the  Normans,  and  inserted  in  the 
covenant  established  between  him  and  them,  that,  in 
case  of  France  being  invaded,  the  ^4,000  volunteers 
prepared  against  England  should  serve  in  his  army 
to  repel  the  invaders.  Upon  this  condition  he  will- 
ingly suffered  the  Normans  to  divide  as  they  liked, 
upon  paper,  the  island  they  proposed  to  conquer,  and 
to  provide  for  all  sorts  of  contingencies,  which  were 
never  to  occur. 

As  the  spring:  ISf^i)  opened  upon  the  world,  the 
preparations  for  a  general  war  were  completed  ou 

•  Du  Tillet,  Recueil  des  Trait^s,  pp.  216. 232.  Robert  dc  Avesbury, 
p.  131. 
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both  sides.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  ihe  allies,  Edward  had  retailed  hi*  iorces 
from  England,  and  had  concluded  treaties  with 
several  other  German  princes.  The  verj  extent  of 
the  armaments  on  each  part  rendered  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  dispute  improbable ;  but  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  still  carried  on,  and  con- 
ferences were  held,  both  at  Compicgiic  and  Arras, 
between  the  prelates  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  and 
Lincoln,  in  behalf  of  Edward  and  the  bishops  of 
Rouen,  Lurigres,  and  Beauvais,  as  the  representatives 
of  Philip  of  Valois.* 

Nothing,  however,  ensued  to  stay  the  approaching 
war  I  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  each 
monarch  consented  to  these  transactions  more  with  a 
view  of  screening  liinisclf  from  reproach,  than  from 
either  the  desire  or  expectation  of  peace.  A  fair  re- 
putation is  not  to  be  desfnsed  even  by  states  ^  though 
states,  in  general,  as  bodies  of  men,  possess  a  mass  of 
accumnlated  selfishness  far  greater  than  that  ol  any 
single  person,  without  the  better  qualities  and  more 
generous  feelings  which  more  or  less  influence  every 
individual.  But  at  that  time  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  all  national  movements  rested  chiefly  with 
tlie  king ;  and  the  wai  was  decidedly  far  more 
between  Philip  of  Valois  and  Edward  III.  than 
between  Frsnce  and  England.  Edward  felt,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  leave  no  means  unemployed  to 
justify  the  steps  he  was  taking,  and  neglect  no  paeilie 
show  which  might  conceal  his  desire  for  war.  He 

♦  Barnes,  p.  J  26. 
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listened  to  every  overture  of  peace,  and  negotiated 
as  ohcn  as  it  was  proposed  ;  and,  when  all  the  confer- 
ences had  terminated,  he  did  not  think  it  unnecessary 
to  address  an  exculpatory  epistle  to  the  Pope,  setting 
forth  the  rights  he  claimed,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  claimed  them. 

The  letter  is  long  and  elaborate,  filled  with  false 
and  subtle  reasoning,  and  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
that  almost  blasphemous  familiarity  with  sacred 
things  which  was  in  that  day  looked  upon  as  pious. 
The  Pope  replied  in  the  same  style,  but,  certainly, 
more  as  a  partisan  of  the  French  king,  than  as  a 
mediator  between  him  and  his  enemy ;  and  Edward, 
biiiimioiiing  his  furces  to  the  field,  proceeded  to  carry 
his  long-projected  schemes  into  e^^ecutiou. 
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CllAP.  VI. 

DKLAYS  OF  EDWARD  S  GERMAN  ALLIES. —  FORMAL  OECLARATIOK 
or  WAR. — ATTACK  OV  MORTAONS.— CAFTUItB  OF  T8UM  l'^TCQOB. 
— THB  XIMQ  or  BNOLAMD  BBGINS  HIS  IfARCB  ALOKB.  — CONPBH9 

^VITlf  THE  DUKE  OF  BRABANT  AT  HRUSSKLS.  —  IS  JOINED  BY  A 
PART  OP  HIS  ALLIES.  UNDERTAKES  TJ!E   SIEGE   OF  CAMBRAY. 

—  THE  DUKE  OF  BRABAMT  JOINS  THE  ALLIES. —  81B0E  OF 
CAMBBAT.— PHtlitp^S  PBXPABATI0N8. — BIS  rLBBTB  BAVAOB  TAB 
BKGL18H  COAKT. — HB  COLLBCTB  AN  ARMY  TO  RBUBTB  CAMBRAY. 

—  EDWARD    MARCHES    TO    MKET    IIIM.  —  PASSFK    TIIK  RCJIELO. 

—  THE  LINE  OF  MARCH. —  I'REPAUATIOSS  FDR  A  BATTLE. — 
PUILIP'S  REASONS  FOR  AVOIDING  A  GENERAL  ENUAGKMKNT. — 
T0B  TWO  ARMIBS  8BPARATB. 

Before  St.  John's  day,  KtUvartl  liad  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  own  forces  at  the  small  town  of  ViU 
vorde,  between  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  and  for  some 
time  he  waited  there  impatiently  the  coming  of  his 
allies.  But  new  delays  took  place.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  showed  no  sign  of  readiness ;  and,  though 
the  other  leaders  were  prepared,  they  would  not  take 
any  decided  step  till  that  prince  led  the  way.  Thus 
passed  the  time  till  the  be^nning  of  September; 
when,  losing  patience,  pAlward,  whose  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  iGOQ  men-at-arms  and  10,000 
archers  had  already  been  considerable,  issued  his 
peremptory  summons  for  the  barons  to  meet  him  at 
Mechlin  ere  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  and  marched 
in  person  to  that  city.  On  the  day  appointed  the 
leaders  presented  themselves,  but  they  were  without 
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troops ;  and  though  it  would  have  appeared  that  the 

time  for  all  discussion  was  at  an  end,  and  that  ac- 
tion was  alone  suited  to  the  moment,  yet  long  and 
wordy  disputes  were  again  entered  into,  in  regard  to 
the  measures  to  he  pursued  and  the  conduct  of  the 
proposed  expedition.  At  length  Edward  induced 
them  to  take«  at  least,  one  iiTcvocable  step  ,  and, 
while  they  promised  once  more  to  meet  him  in  arms 
within  fifteen  days,  each  despatched  to  Paris  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  French  king.  From  the 
number  of  these,  however,  must  be  excepted  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  who  appeared  still  determined  to 
temporise  till  such  time  as  the  allied  army  should  by 
its  adyance  cover  his  frontier  from  the  French.  The 
letters  oi  defiance  from  all  the  rest  were,  of  course, 
entrusted  to  me^iseugers,  whose  functions  secured 
them  immunity  in  their  dangerous  errand.  For  this 
purpose  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Windsor  herald, 
then  the  principal  English  officer  of  arms,  were  se- 
lected ;  and,  having  reached  the  French  court,  the 
Bishop  delivered  the  warlike  epistles  with  which  he 
was  chaiged,  and  the  herald^  according  to  established 
form,  solemnly  defied  Philip  of  Valois  in  the  name  of 
the  Kin^  of  England  aiul  his  allies.  The  hostile  mes- 
sengers were  received  and  dismissed  with  courtesy  by 
the  French  monarch ;  and*  with  scrupulous  care,  Ed- 
ward and  his  partisans  abstained  from  any  act  of  hos- 
tility, till  they  were  certain  that  their  adversary  had 
received  their  defiance. 

No  sooner  was  that  fact  ascertained,  than  the 
war  began  with  one  of  those  chivalrous  exploits 
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which  gave  a  strange  odTentorotis  charm  to  the  hos- 
tilities of  those  days.  Before  the  week  was  at  an 
end  which  saw  the  declaration  of  war  delivered  in 
^  F^s»  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  chose  forty  lances  from 
amongst  his  best  CQmpanions,  and,  praying  them  to 
accompany  him  upon  an  adventnre,  set  out  from 
Brabant.  Sue  li  \\  ns  the  wild  and  enterprising  spirit 
ot  the  time,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  ignorant  whither  he  intended  to 
lead  them,  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  his  move- 
ments. At  length,  la  the  wood  of  Blaton,  on  tlie 
very  frontier  of  France,  Mauny  informed  his  friends 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  whidi  he  had  made  in 
England  in  the  presence  of  knights  and  ladies,  to  be 
the  first  to  take  some  town  or  castle  in  FVanoe  and  to 
do  some  deed  of  anns  in  the  war,  he  had  conducted 
them  thither  for  the  purpose  of  eudeavourmg  to  sur- 
prise the  small  city  of  Mortagne,  almost  under  the 
walls  of  Toumay*  This  news  was  communicated  while 
the  party  halted  in  the  wood  ;  but  such  a  proposal 
instantly  gave  new  spirit  to  the  knights,  and,  again 
mounting  their  horses,  they  paused  not  till  they  came 
within  sight  of  Mortagne,  which  was  descried  a  little 
before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Advancing  as 
quietly  as  possible,  they  reached  the  gate  unper- 
ceived^  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  the  wicket  open. 
Dismounting  first  himself,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  en- 
tered the  gate  ;  and,  finding  the  street  dear,  he  left 
some  of  his  companiuns  to  secure  his  retreat,  while 
with  the  rest  he  rode  nn  unvards  the  large  tower 
which  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  place,  hoping  to  find 
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k  negligently  guarded  as  the  city*  In  this  expect- 
ation, however,  he  was  deceived.    The  gate  was 

firmly  closed ;  and,  the  approach  of  enemies  being 
instantly  perceived  by  the  warder,  the  garrison  was 
soon  roused  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  and  the  shont 
of  ^^Trahisl  trohisP'  by  which  he  announced  the 
prcsciiee  of  a  foe. 

With  but  forty  lances  De  Mauny  could  not  hope 
to  force  the  tower  to  surrender;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mortagne,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  being  by 
this  time  alarmed,  he  applied  himself  to  make  good 
his  retreat  be  tore  he  was  overwhelmed  by  nmnbers. 
To  leave  indelible  traces  of  his  attempt,  however,  as 
well  as  to  occupy  those  who  might  have  impeded  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  narrow  streets,  he  set  fire 
to  the  houses  in  the  neighbuurhood  of  the  tower ;  and, 
under  cover  of  the  condagration,  drew  his  men  off 
with  ease  and  safety* 

He  then  directed  his  march  across  the  country  ; 
and,  proceeding  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  scarcely 
conceivable,  when  we  remember  the  weight  of  armour 
in  those  days,  he  approached  Cambray ;  and  turning 
towards  the  strong  castle  of  Thun  PEv^ue,  made 
himself  master  of  it  by  surprise,  before  tliose  placed 
to  defend  it  even  knew  that  an  enemy  was  near. 
Having  secured  his  conquest,  by  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison  to  maintain  the  fortress  for  the  time,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  his  brother.  Sir  Giles 
dc  Mauny,  who  had  accompanied  him,  Walter  re- 
turned witli  all  s\)vi  d  to  the  King  of  England,  whom 
he  found  still  at  Mechlin,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
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tardy  allies.  Under  such  circumstances  the  news  he 
brought  was  matter  of  no  small  rejoicing  ^  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  advantage  derived  from  thefirst  stroke 

oi  the  war  bein<;  successful  —  a  point  oi"  consider- 
able importance  in  all  ages  —high  deeds  of  chivalry, 
done  in  favour  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  had,  in 
those  days,  a  separate  and  intrinsic  value,  which  we 
can  hardly  estimate  ftdly  in  the  present  times. 

Abuut  the  same  period  a  similar  incursion  was  made 
into  the  territory  of  Li^e  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  j 
but  that  nobleman  contented  himself  with  spoiling  the 
country,  and  gathering  what  tidings  he  could  of  the 
French  prc})arations  for  (itlcnce.  These,  indeed, 
had  been  liitherto  so  greatly  neglected  ou  the  fron- 
tier likely  to  be  attacked,  that,  by  the  report  of  his 
officers,  new  motives  were  added  to  those  which 
already  urged  Edward  to  avoid  all  further  delay. 

At  length,  then,  indignant  at  the  remissness  wliit  li 
had  already  wasted  so  much  valuable  time,  the  King 
of  England  began  his  march  with  his  own  forces 
only,  declaring  loudly  that  he  would  not  turn  back 
till  he  hud  pitched  his  tent  on  1  icnch  ground,  and 
unfurled  his  standard  to  the  winds  of  France,  and 
calling  down  shame  upon  those  false  allies  who 
should  not  follow  him  to  the  field.  At  Brussels,  as 
he  marched  on,  he  conferred  with  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, and  extorted  from  him  an  oath  that  he  woukl 
join  him  as  soon  as  his  forces  sat  down  before  Cam- 
bray,  which  Edward  had  by  this  time  determined  on 
besieging.  At  Brussels,  also,  the  English  monarch 
had,  at  length,  the  satisfaction  ol'  being  joined  by 
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the  o^reatcr  part  of  his  German  allies,  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  men-at-arms  ♦  j  and  with  these  he  marched 
on  by  Niveile  and  Mons  to  VaLenciennes,  where  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  young  Count  of 
Hainault,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  straining  every 
ner^e  to  render  his  co-opcration  both  energetic  and 
serviceable. 

From  Valenciennes^  Edward  onoe  more  set  out  on 
the  SOth  of  September  t ;  and  it  now  appeared  that 

nothing  but  the  movement  of  any  one  had  been 
wanting  to  excite  the  other  coniederates  to  activity* 
Fresh  reinforcements  continued  to  arrive  from  every 
aide,  as  the  English  monarch  marched  on  $  and  at 
length  he  sat  down  before  Cambray,  with  forces 
fully  sufficient  to  render  his  enterprise  hopeful. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  investment  of  the 
city,  the  Count  of  Hainault,  and  his  more  famous 
uncle,  John  Lord  of  Beaumont,  joined  the  besiegers 
with  large  forces  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  siege 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  also  appeared,  followed  by  yOO 
knights  1:  and  a  large  body  of  inferior  soldiers. 
With  his  usual  selfish  prudence^  that  prince  encamped 

*  This  reinforcement  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  the  Marquis 
ut  JulierSy  the  ^larcjui^  of  Braiulenburg,  the  Marquis  ok'  Mi^nia  and 
Otterland,  the  CJaunt  of  Bcrghcn,  the  Count  of  Salmis  tbe  Lord  d 
FMiqaemont,  and  aevend  othen  of  leas  nole. 

f  Robert  de  Avesbury. 

X  I  husc  here  used  the  term  knight,  because  I  can  put  no  ether 
interprt  fntioii  upon  the  words  of  Froissart,  who  makes  u  strong  dis» 
tinctioii  tu  ih'ui  place  I'etweeii  kincen,  iis  he  calls  theui,  and  other  men- 
at-unnu.  iiis  expret>bioit  \s; — "  Vint  le  Due  dc  Brabant  en  To&t, 
moult  ^toiRnieiit  et  en  grand  arroy,  et  anr<nt  Inen  neuf  cent  lancca,  eaos 
ki  Mttree  armucee  de  fer,  doni  il  y  Rvoit  grand  finaoo.** 

VOL.  I*  h 
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his  men  distmctfrom  the  rest  of  the  alliedforcefl*  taking 

care,  however,  for  his  own  security,  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  Scheld,  which  river  separated  him  from  the 
main  army.*  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  defiance 
to  the  King  of  France ;  and,  all  parties  being  now 
fairly  eng^iged  in  hostilities,  Edward  had  a  right  to 
hope  that  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  would  be 
decided  by  the  f  ortune  of  his  arms. 

The  siege  of  Cambray,  however,  gave  no  very 
certain  promise  of  success ;  for,  though  Philip  had 
most  unaccountably  neglected,  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  year,  to  provide  for  the  general  de- 
fence of  the  very  frontier  so  long  threatened  with 
attack  ^  yet»  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  defiance 
of  the  King  of  England,  he  despatched  a  reinforce- 
ment of  200  lances  to  Cambray,  under  Stephen  de 
la  Baume  t,  grand  master  of  the  crossbow-men  of 
France,  who  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  and  defended  the  city  with  the  most  de- 
termined courage.1: 

*  Ai  fiff  a*  U  is  possible  to  judge,  Edward,  beginning  hia  march 
from  Valenciennes,  had  followed  the  Scheld  from  that  city,  and  had 
attacked  Cambniy  from  the  right-hand  bank  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, setting  out  from  Brussels,  kept  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  ailer 
bafiqg  once  croMed  it.  Otherwiae  Edward  and  the  Dnke  nuat  have 
diangedplaccaaAcrwwdt,  which  was  not  at  an  likely.  It  appcara  firom 
the  accompanying  map  that  the  vQh^e  of  Mamiing  extended  to  both 
aides  of  the  Scheld. 

•j"  Froissart,  note  de  M.  Dacier. 

J  A  paper  preserved  in  Rynier,  tom.u.  part  4.  p.  52.,  and  dated  trora 
Marcoing  on  the  4th  October,  1339,  seems  to  show  that  the  French 
monavth  began  a  negotiation  fbr  poace  throqgfa  the  mediaddo  of  the 
Dnke  of  Brabant^  even  while  the  of  Oambray  waa  going  on. 
Ptobably  the  purpose  of  PhiUp  waa  merely  to  gun  time  for  further 
pteperatiop^  or  to  dcceiTehiaenemy;  for  although,  by  the  patent  nen* 
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At  the  same  time,  Philip  strained  his  means  to 

the  utmost,  both  to  increase  the  forces  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  repulse  of  the  invaders,  and  to  retaliate 
upon  England  the  evils  which  Edward's  coming 
lud  inflicted  upon  France.  The  united  IVench  and 
Genoese  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Hugues 
Quieret,  admiral  of  France,  Nicolas  Behuchet,  and 
Egidio  Bocanegra  the  Genoese  admiral,  swept  the 
English  Channel,  made  various  descents  upon  the 
coast,  and  at  last,  landing  at  Southampton  *,  plundered 
and  set  fire  to  the  town,  committing  more  than  the 
ordinary  excesses  attending  a  successful  assault.  The 
town  itself  had  made  no  resistance,  being  unfortified, 
and  its  inhabitants  at  church  when  the  descent  took 
place :  but  the  next  morning,  a  large  body  of  the 
French,  who  had  iboiishly  remained  on  shore  too 
long  after  their  companions  had  embarked,  were  sur- 
prised by  Sir  John  Arundel  and  some  troops  which 
he  had  collected  in  haste,  and  were  put  to  deatii  afanost 
to  a  man.t 

News  of  the  continual  ravages  committed  on 
his  coasts  reached  the  King  of  England,  together 
with  the  tidings  that  a  general  rendesTOus  of  the 

French  chivahy  had  been  appointed  at  Peronne,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  oi  Cambray.  He  con- 

tioned,  Bdward  permits  the  Duke  of  Brab«iit  to  brisf  envoys  to  treat 
of  peace  within  three  or.four  kaguei  of  thecaoip^  jet  we  hear  nothing 

more  of  the  transaction, 
•  5th  October,  1339. 

f  Bimes,  p.  186.  The  F^di  oMned  n  mvaber  of  other  suc- 
ceneSy  which  are  rdated  m  the  eloquent  work  upon  the  **  Naral 
WtMj  of  BasM*'  lately  puUiahed  in  Laidnci'B  OaUnet  Cydop«dla. 
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sequently  increaaed  all  hia  efiforts  to  liaateii  the  eap- 
ture  of  that  city  before  any  considerable  army  could 

be  hi  oiiglit  to  its  aid  ;  and  his  various  allies  lost  no 
opportunity  ot  siguaiising  both  their  courage  and 
their  zeal  in  his  cause.  The  young  Count  of 
Hainault,  amongst  others,  endeavoured  to  force  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  called  the  gate  of  St.  Quentin ; 
while  his  uncle,  with  ^\  alter  de  Manny  and  the 
Lord  of  Fauqueuiouty  attacked  another.  The  be- 
sieged,  however,  were  prepared  to  receive  their 
enemies  at  all  points,  and  oflfered  vigorous  and  suc- 
cesstul  resistance.  Before  the  gates  of  a  city  them- 
selves could  be  assailed,  it  was  necessary  to  win  the 
strong  palisades  by  which  they  were  usually  defendedt 
and  in  fighting  for  these  barriers  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  chivalrous  warfare  generally  oc- 
curred. At  the  palisades  before  the  gate  of  St. 
Quentin,  the  Count  of  Haniault  and  his  companions 
fought  the  whole  day,  till  at  length  a  young  English 
squire,  who  afterwards  immortalised  the  name  of 
Chandos,  leaped  over  the  barriers,  and  cast  himself  a 
lance's  length  amidst  the  crnwd  that  defended  them. 
He  was  instantly  opposed  by  one  of  the  young  French 
aspirants  to  chivalry,  called  John  of  St.  Dizier,  and 
between  the  two  many  gallant  feats  of  arms  were 
performed  in  the  sight  ui'buth  armies.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Hainauiters,  following  up  their  comrade, 
won  the  palisade,  and  pressed  their  adversaries  to* 
wards  the  gate.  No  further  advantage,  however* 
was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  Count  and  his  followers 
retired  as  night  approached,  tired  out  with  the  heat, 
and  the  length  of  their  exertions. 
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Cambray  was  still  as  far  from  its  fall  as  ever,  and 
nothingt  probably,  would  have  compelled  it  to  a  speedy 
sumiider»  but  the  employment  of  cannon,  which, 
though  by  that  time  well  known    do  not  appear  to 

have  been  used  in  this  siege.  Neither  do  such 
mighty  engines  t  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  batter 
the  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  find  mentioned  on  other 
occasions.  Pk>obably  the  difficulty  of  convey  ing  such 
immense  machines  from  Enghuid  had  prevented 
Edward  from  attempting  in  this  siege  to  make  use 
of  any  of  those  which  had  been  employed  both  by 
himself  and  his  ancestors  in  the  Scottish  wars ;  and 
it  was,  of  course,  unlikely,  that  the  petty  princes  with 
whoiii  lie  had  allied  himself  should  be  provided  with 
implements  which  are  represented  as  of  immense 

•  Gttopowder  had  now  been  invented  some  time;  and  Barbour, 
in  his  Baice,  declares  that  Edward  III.  employed  cannon  B^rainst  the 
Scots  in  1327.  Of  this  fact,  howt-vcr,  as  that  author  wiis  not  an  eye- 
witness, I  have  some  doubt;  no  public  record  of  the  circumstance 
exiatiiiig  that  I  can  dvcorer.  But  Dncangc  (Glossary,  voce  Bombafda} 
shows,  that,  in  1338,  cannon  had  been  uaed  by  the  French  at  the  aiege 
of  Puy  Guillaume.  We  find,  also,  that  the  Scots  employed  cannon  at 
the  siege  of  Stirling  in  1339;  and  in  the  Parliament  held  by  Edward  at 
Westminster,  a.  D.  \'AW,  we  find  mention  made  of  thirt\-twn  tons  of 
powder,  wliich  was  to  liave  been  furnished  by  one  Tiiuiiia?>  iii  oukli.iil. 

t  The  various  engines  used  in  battering  the  walls  of  castles  and 
cities  were  too  numerous  to  be  dted  here.  The  mangonel,  the  cata- 
pult, and  the  msrtinet,  however,  were  the  principal ;  and  the  extraordi^ 
nary  force  with  which  they  acted  may  be  conceived  from  the  facts,  that 
many  of  them  threw  stone  ball-'  f)f  three  hnndred  pounds  weight 
(Walter  Ilcniin-rron!,  Ed.  I.)j  aiui  tli;it  some  of  these  balls  were 
known  to  penetrate  tiirough  the  two  outward  wails  of  iitirling  Castle. 
(Matthew  West,  lib.u.  p.M6.)  Is  rag^rd  to  the  weight  and  balk  of 
tfiese  eqgmes,  we  find  from  Rymer,  that,  m  1349,  when  Edward  had 
carried  them  to  the  seaside  for  the  invasion  of  France,  he  found,  on 
examining  his  fleet,  that  he  must  either  leave  behind  him  his  army  or 
his  military  engines  j  and,  of  course,  chose  to  send  back  the  latter. 
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value.  The  means  of  blockade  and  of  frequent  assaults 
seem  to  have  been  those  alone  employed  by  the  be- 
siegera,  though  the  garrison  were  plentifully  furnished 
with  every  aort  of  machine  then  used  in  the  defence 
of  fortified  places,  and  consequently  possessed  ad- 
vantages which  rendered  the  speedy  capture  of  the 
town  improbable.  By  the  care  of  the  bishop,  also, 
Cambray  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions; while  the  besieging  army,  with  the  usual 
improvidence  of  feudal  hosts,  had  furnished  itself 
somtily  with  the  necessary  stores,  and  had  left  no 
measure  unemployed  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
country  round  about.  At  the  same  time»  day  after 
day  brought  fresh  tidings  of  immense  prepar* 
ations  made  by  the  King  of  France ;  and  it  now 
became  necessary  to  consider  whether  policy  de- 
manded that  the  King  of  England  should  march  for- 
ward to  meet  his  adversary  before  the  whole  levies 
of  the  hostile  army  were  complete,  or  still  continue 
before  a  town  which  promised  a  long,  if  not  a  suc- 
cessful, resistance** 

This  question  was  accordingly  discussed  in  the 
King^s  council ;  and  Edward  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced chielly  by  the  advice  oi  Robert  of  Artois» 

•  It  is  an  eztnordinary  fiuit,  that  Edward  faiiiiaelf,  in  the  letter 

wherein  be  gives  an  account  of  this  camptugn,  never  alludes  in  any  diape 
to  the  si^e  of  Ciunhray.  Inclct-cl,  from  this  extraordinaiy  silence,  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  its  ever  having  taken 
place,  had  not  every  other  authority  unanimously  stateil  the  fact. 
Mezeruy  declarer,  ttmt  John  Duke  of  N'ormamly,  i'liilip'ii  son,  had  as- 
somed  the  conunand  of  the  garrison  of  Cambny ;  but  I  find  no  eon- 
llnnation  of  the  assertion. 
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in  his  determination  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march 
foi  \vard  to  meet  the  King  of  France  in  the  field.  It 
must  be  noticed  particularly  here»  howeTer»  that 
Cambniy,  though  now  doing  homage  to  the  French 
crown,  and  adhering  strongly  to  the  party  of  Philip, 
was  originally  a  feof  of  the  German  empire,  aiid  wa^, 
in  consequence,  regarded  by  no  party  as  absolutely 
a  part  of  Frmce,  although  the  monarch  of  that 
country  actually  held  it  under  very  specious  daims. 
These  facts  greatly  afl^ed  the  English  king  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  enter  the  French  territory  in  arms  in  pur* 
suit  of  his  right,  which  as  yet  he  had  not  done^ 
though  such  a  declaration,  once  made,  was  in  those 
days,  and  to  a  man  of  Edward's  character,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  exertion,  and  even  to  temerity, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his^boast  On  the  other  hand, 
several  of  his  allies— especially  the  Count  of  Hain- 
ault* — holding  a  great  part  of  their  lands  in  kol  from 
the  crown  of  France,  were  willing  to  aid  Edward 
with  all  their  power  so  long  as  his  warfare  was  waged 
without  the  absolute  boundaries  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  ;  but  were  obliged  by  every  principle  of 
feudal  law  to  witlidiaw  from  his  army  as  soon  as  he 
took  one  step  in  arms  beyond  the  French  frontier. 

The  many  considerations,  however,  which  uiged 
the  young  King  of  England  to  give  battle  to  the 
fVench  monarch,  outweighed  the  probable  loss  of  part 
of  his  forces  i  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1339,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  advanced  into  the 

*  Fruinart* 
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territories  of  his  adversary ;  following,  as  be  did  so, 

the  cruel  custom  of  the  tiiiits,  by  rava^qntr  and  de- 
solating the  country  through  which  he  passed,  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seren  miles  on  each  side  of  his  line 
of  march.*  Leaving  the  little  village  of  Marooing,  at 
which  his  head-quarters  seem  to  have  been  fixed  since 
the  2t5th  of  September,  the  K\n^  of  Enc^land  directed 
his  course  towards  the  abbey  of  Mouut  St.  Martin, 
situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Scheld,  and  near 
that  place  began  the  passage  of  the  stream  unop- 
posed.! 1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Cambresis  in  tJiose  days ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Scheld,  in  this  spot, 
marked  the  frontier  line  of  the  French  kingdom,  for 
on  the  hanks  of  that  river  the  young  Count  of  Hainault 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  army  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  urging  his  duty  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
boldly  declaring  to  Edward  that,  as  a  faithful  feu- 
datory, he  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  French  monarch, 
now  that  his  territories  were  actually  invaded.t 

So  powerful  was  the  respect  still  existing  for  feudal 
institutions,  that  the  King  of  England  offered  no 
opposition  to  this  determination,  hut  parted  from  the 
Count  in  perfect  amity.  In  the  meanwhile  his 
marshals,  the  Earls  of  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and 
Suffolk,  superintended  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
at  length  the  monatch  himself  crossed  the  Scheld, 
and  for  the  first  time  set  his  foot  upon  French  ground 
as  an  enemy.  To  signalise  tliis  event,  he  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  a  young  Flemish 

•  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  iG,  f  Knighton,  col.  -^o74. 

I  Froiwart,  chap.  hxxv. 
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squire,  called  Henry  of  Flanders,  of  whose  previous  - 
history  little  is  positively  known  *  ;  and  shortly  after, 
during  a  halt  of  two  days  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
lie  bestowed  on  Lawrence  Hastings,  a  descendant  of 
the  well  known  Aumory  de  Valence,  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke.t  Various  other  acts  were  performed  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Edward's  first  inroad  iuto 
France ;  and,  during  his  halt  at  St.  Martin's  several 

•  He  has  been  contbunded  with  Guy  of  Flanders,  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Cadsand ;  but,  if  the  difference  of  name  were  not  sufficient  to  show 
tJiat  the  two  irare  totally  distiiict  peraoiM,  the  verj  Act  of  the  fcnigbt- 
hood  would  prove  them  to  have  been  such.  Guy  of  Flaoden  must 
have  been  already  a  knight  at  the  battle  of  Cadsand,  as  he  was  theM 
found  commandini:  kni^rhts,  while  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Henry  was 
an  esquire  till  dubbed  by  Edward  on  the  present  occasion. 

f  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  644.  Foedera,  toui.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  54. 

%  I  have  bad  very  great  difficulty  in  tradng  the  march  of  Edward  III. 
correctly,  espedally  as  I  found  tluit  many  errors  had  been  committed 
in  re<,'ard  to  this  point  in  English  hifltory.  Hie  account  of  Froisssrthad 
been  doubted,  and  the  names  of  many  towns  and  villivges  which  he  men- 
tioned had  been  changed  by  his  editors  and  commentators,  who,  meet- 
ing with  no  sneli  places  now  in  existence,  had  tknricd  the  n>nnnscr!pts 
erroneous.  At  first  I  found  but  two  sources  of  ccrtam  intbruiatiou  tor 
tiie  rectification  of  foimer  nristdus  and  for  my  own  gnidanoe,  namely, 
tiie  state  papen  of  the  lame,  and  a  letter  from  Bdward  himself  to  his  son ; 
but  I  have  since  obtuned  full  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  then  formed, 
by  a  map,  of  a  very  early  date,  in  the  valuable  library  of  Hugh  Scott, 
Esquire,  of  Harden,  to  whose  courtesy  nnd  kindness  I  am  also  indebted 
for  various  sources  of  information,  which  T  conid  procnre  no  where 
else.  The  map  to  which  I  uilude  points  out  ttic  positions  of  a  number 
of  hamlets,  abbeys,  and  monasteries,  which  have  loqg  ceased  to  exist,  and 
perfectly  reconciles  the  account  given  1^  Froissart  with  the  letter  of 
Edward  HI.  and  the  state  papei^  in  Ilymer.  The  exact  line  of  march 
pursued  by  ttie  English  monarch  is  thus  clearly  established.  On  the 
20th  of  Sc'pteiiilier  Edward  left  Valenciennes,  according  to  his  own 
letter,  which  again  states  that  lie  reached  Marcoing  near  Guubray  on 
the  25th.  The  public  acts  preserved  in  Rymcr  also  Aov/  that  he  was 
at  that  place  on  Uie  86tb.  On  the  18th  of  October  other  papers  in  the 
Ffledera  prove  that  he  wu  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  St.  Biartin,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy, '  confirming  the  account  of  Froissart,  who  says, 
that  on  decamping  from  before  Cambrny  he  passed  the  Scheld,  and 
remained  two  days  at  the  abbey  of  that  name.   The  Duke  of  3rabant 
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detachmoits  from  the  royal  army  s])read  themaelves 
over  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  pi  in  some  town 
or  castle  by  surprise,  as  the  hrst-fruits  oi  the  mva- 
sion. 

at  the  ttme  time,  still  keeptng  on  the  lefl  of  the  Scheld,  advanced  as 
far  ns  the  abbey  of  Vaucelles,  or  Vauchtllcs.  On  tlie  IGth,  Edward 
states  in  his  letter  thrit  he  crossed  the  Oise,  of  which  Froissart  makes 
no  direct  mention.  lie  virtually,  however,  says  the  amue;  for  he  declares 
that,  after  advancing  towards  St.  Quendn,  and  finding  it  prepared  for 
defence^  Edward,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  turned  to  the  east^ 
and,  taking  the  way  towards  rBachelle^  or  TEaqnidle^  passed  a  whole 
day  at  the  abbey  of  Behoury  $  to  reach  which,  I  find,  from  the  map  I 
have  mentionctl,  the  King  must  have  crossed  the  riyht  branch  of  the 
Oise.  On  the  IHth,  Edward  received  notice  that  the  King  of  France 
would  give  him  battle,  and  the  next  five  days  were  spent  in  ravaging 
the  country,  and  waiting  the  attack  of  Philip  near  Flanicngerie,  a  vil- 
lage about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  La  Chapell^  in  the  direction 
of  Ayeanea.  In  the  meanwhile^  Philip  advanced  from  Noyon  as  fiv 
as  Buironfosse,  about  three  miles  to  die  south-west  of  I«b  Chapelle,  but, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  wisdy  avoided  a  battle  with  the  King  of 
England  and  his  allies. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  some  of  the  great  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  this  march  by  authors  of  wdl«deserved  re- 
putation. Rapln,  taking  the  word  Mareohig  for  lifarchieone^  has 
carried  Edward  nearly  forty  miles  too  far  to  the  north;  and  M. 
Dacicr,  whose  labours  00  Froissart  are  invaluable,  generally  speaking 
has,  in  this  instance,  erroneously  changed  the  name  Honnccourt,  or 
Honnencourt  —  which  is  in  every  MS.  of  Froissart  that  1  fiave  been 
able  to  meet  with  —  to  Uainecourt,  a  place  then  within  the  territories 
of  the  Count  of  Hsinandt.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  new  edition 
of  Froiasar^  the  troops  of  Edward  are  represented  as  attaekhig  a 
friendly  town,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Cambray,  while  he 
was  marching  to  the  south.  M.  Dacier  has  also  placed  the  abbey 
of  Vaucelles  on  the  ri£!;ht,  instead  of  the  left,  bank  of  the  Scheld ; 
so  that  the  Dnke  of  Brabant  appears,  by  his  version  of  Froissart,  to 
have  crossed  the  nvcr  after  the  siege  of  Cambray,  which  was  not  the 
case.  Either  through  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  mistake  of  the 
ehionieler  hinnelf,  the  English  King  is  said  by  Firoissart  to  have  en- 
camped for  some  time  on  Mount  St,  Quentin,  and  yet  to  have  been 
within  Slight  of  uti  rh:\t  pnsAcJat  the  gates  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A 
similar  error  is  committed  in  regard  to  Edw  iird's  march  upon  la  Fkmen> 
gerie,  to  reach  which  place  he  passed  TEcheUcs  instoul  of  the  reverse,  as 
we  find  geacfslly  stated. 
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Henry  of  Flanders  especially,  in  hopes  of  doing 
honour  to  his  new  rank  in  arms»  joined  himself  to  a 
number  of  other  knights^  and  directed  his  ooune  to- 
mrds  Honnecourty  a  small  but  strong  town,  m  which 
the  people  of  the  country  had  collected  all  their 
wealth  as  in  a  place  of  security.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  proposed  expedition,  spoken  of  too 
generally  amongst  the  idlers  of  the  camp,  attracted 
many  more  adventurers  than  he  by  whom  it  was 
first  designed  cither  expected  or  desired.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that,  besides  Henry  of  Flanders 
himself,  and  several  other  young  men  of  promise, 
there  were  present  upon  this  occadon  the  celebrated 
John  of  Hainault,  the  adventurous  Lord  of  Fauque- 
mont,  and  at  least  600  other  knights. 

The  town,  however,  had  received  notice  of  an 
enemy's  proximity  by  an  attack  made  upon  it  during 
the  preceding  day  by  a  small  body  of  rovers  from  the 
English  camp  ;  and  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Honnecourt,  wisely  judging  that  a  stronger  force 
might  follow,  had  taken  vigorous  measures  to  put 
the  place  m  a  defensible  state.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  bold  and  valiant  as  a  man-at-arms,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that,  before  assuming  the  frock,  he 
bad  borne  the  shirt  of  mail.  At  all  events,  his  pre- 
parations argued  some  skOl  in  war ;  and,  causing  a 
strong  palisade  to  be  constructed  in  haste  before  the 
principal  gate,  he  armed  his  followers  and  the  people 
of  the  town  with  quicklime,  large  stones,  and  every 
sort  of  missile  which  might  drive  back  an  attacking 
enemy  ^  and,  placing  a  number  oi  persons  to  watch  the 
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approach  of  any  hostile  force,  he  himself  remained 
with  the  rest  of  the  burghers  to  defend  the  barriers  he 
had  constructed. 

The  expected  enemies  were  not  long  in  appearing ; 
and  coming  down  in  a  dose  body,  they  advanced 
directly  to  the  pali<?ade.  The  state  in  ^vhich  they 
now  saw  the  town  was  undoubtedly  very  different 
irom  that  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  find  it  i  but 
still  their  numbers  gave  them  every  probability  of 
success,  and,  disuiounting  from  tlicir  iiorses,  they  in- 
stantly began  the  attack. 

The  courage  they  brought  to  the  assault  was  not 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  defence  was  con- 
ducted. With  the  gates  of  the  town  wide  open  be- 
hind them,  aiul  the  towusiueu  on  the  battlements 
ready  to  shower  down  masses  of  stone,  trunks  of 
trees  and  pots  of  quicklime  on  the  assailants,  the 
abbot  and  his  soldiers  were  planted  along  their  pali- 
sade, the  stakes  of  which,  fully  half  a  foot  apart,  left 
space  for  blows  to  be  given  and  received. 

During  several  hours  this  barrier  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  the  most  determined  valour,  Henry  of 
Flanders  and  the  abbot  rivalling  each  other  in  deeds 
of  prowess.  At  length  the  younp;  kiii«rht  made  a 
lunge  at  his  opponent  with  his  lance  *  through  one  of 

*  No  word  has  suffered  a  more  general  wrong  translation  tban  tho 

woril  /j/mtr,  which  is  used  by  Froissart  in  narrating  this  fact.  It  has 
TiKire  than  once  been  rvmlervd  a  sirard ;  and  from  that  circumstance 
an  miiuense  nutubcr  i»f  errors  ami  contradictious  have  occurred.  It  is 
only  necessary,  however,  to  read  Froissart  uiitn lively,  to  see  that  it 
meant  a  lance,  thou^,  in  come  instances,  he  applies  the  term  to  a 
son  of  weapon,  formed  partly  like  a  buce,  but  slightly  diMng 
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the  apertures,  and  the  abbot,  watching  his  moment, 

seized  the  weapon  of  his  adversary,  and  dragged  him 
so  strongly  towards  the  jmlisade  that  first  his  hand 
and  then  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  was  drawn 
through  the  bars.  The  knight,  aa  a  point  of  honour, 
held  firm  his  lance,  and  the  pugnacious  church- 
man would  certainly  have  pulled  him  into  the  town, 
had  the  space  between  the  bars  been  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  his  body.  I  can  tell  you," 
says  the  quaint  Froissart,  that  the  said  Sir  Henry 
was  not  at  his  ease  while  the  abbot  held  him  ;  for  he 
was  strong  and  sturdy,  and  dragged  without  sparing,*' 
At  length,  the  young  knight  was  delivered  from 
the  gripe  of  his  adversary  by  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panions, but  not  without  the  loss  of  the  lance,  whidi 
the  abbot  kept  as  an  honourable  trophy  of  military 
deeds,  and  which  the  monks  showed  with  veneration 
long  after  their  superior's  death.   From  noon  till 

from  it  in  the  form  of  the  iron  head.  In  the  combat  between  Albert 
of  Cologne  and  the  Lordof  PotcUes,  duip.cxiii.,  we  find  it  usedaa  a 
lance :  — 

**  Si  retourna  franchement  et  baksa  son  glaive,  et  f&rtt  cbeval  des 
ipaoM,  et  a'addresn  war  It  tdgneur  de  Potdles,  et  le  dievslier  lur 
Iw,  teUement  qu*!!  le  fiSrit  aur  la  taife  nn  ti  grand  horion  que  le  gtaivo 
Tola  en  pieces ;  et  PAllemaiid  le  eonsuivit  par  telle  maniere  de  aon 
glaive  roide  et  cnfume  que  oncque  ne  brisa  ni  ploya,  mais  per^a  hi  targe, 
les  plates,  et  I'hocqueton,  et  lui  entra  dedans  le  corps  et  le  pojguit  au 
C(£ur,  et  I'abattit  jus  de  dcs&us  son  cheval.'* 

At  the  aiaault  of  Uortagne,  however^  he  deacribea  a  ^aive  of  a  di& 
fefent  constructioii,  aomewhat  aimilar  to  the  pikea  with  hooka  uaed  ia 
the  Iriah  rebeUioo.  With  this  the  Lord  of  Beaujeu,  on  the  walls,  con- 
trived to  draw  a  great  number  of  the  assailants  out  of  their  boats,  and 
drowned  them  in  the  river.  See  Froissart,  cliap.  cxxxv.  See  also 
cbaptcrii  xcix.  liv.  i.  xliii.Uv.ii.;  but  especially  in  thuj).  Ixxx.  of  the 
second  book,  where  the  indentity  of  the  glaive  and  tiie  laaee  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  aa  well  as  the  diatinction  between  that  weapon  and  the 
aword* 
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vespers  tbe  assault  continued;  but  the  defenders 
yielded  not  a  8tep»  the  palisade  stood  firm,  the  loss 

oi  the  assailants  was  becoming  severe  ;  and,  finding 
that  they  could  obtain  nothing  but  :>liaiiic  and  hard 
blow8»  they  gathered  up  their  dead  and  wounded  and 
withdrew ;  while  the  abbot  retired  to  his  monastery 
with  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  by  his  skill  and 
energy  he  had  saved  the  town. 

A  number  of  similar  expeditions  were  made  by  the 
various  commanders  who  had  joined  the  English 
monarch  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  almost  all 
instances,  tliese  enterprises  in  an  open  and  unpro- 
tected country  proved  successful.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  small  towns  and  villages  were  burned ;  and  ruin» 
destruction,  fire  and  bloodshed,  marked  the  advance  of 
the  invading  force.  Those  places  in  which  he  lodged 
himself,  as  he  marclicd  on,  Edward  took  cai'e  to 
secure  £rom  pillage ;  but  the  parties  detached  from 
his  army  on  every  side  appear  to  have  had  his 
express  commands  to  desolate  the  land  through 
which  they  passed.*  On  these  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
rapine  it  is  unnecessary  to  pause,  thouj^h,  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  &cts  are  not  uninteresting,  as 
illustrative  of  the  barbarism  which  was  so  strangely 
and  intimately  mingled  with  the  chivalrous  courtesy 
and  scrupulous  honour  of  the  age.t 

•  See  111 ^  own  letter. 

t  Aiuongst  other  plac««  attacked  by  troops  under  the  coomiaod 
of  the  itagiiA  monardi  was  the  town  of  Ouise^  and  the  forces  by  which 
it  was  captured  were  tboee  of  John  of  Hainault,  to  whose  son-in-law 
Louis,  Count  of  Blois,  the  town  und  its  ckpendencies  belonged.  Tlic 
daoghtcr  of  the  old  warrior  waa  in  the  Castle  of  Guiae  at  the  ume»and. 
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The  march  of  the  royal  army  was  directed  in  the 
first  instance  towards  St.  Quentin ;  but,  after  having 

appeared  in  battle  array  before  that  town,  which 
?ni8  found  prepared  for  defence,  Edward  turned 
to  the  eaat,  and  advanced  by  alow  maichest  ra- 
Taging  the  country,  then  caUed  the  Thieraache, 
towards  La  (  hapelle  and  Avesnes.  At  length  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt  in  the  allied 
army,  and  deliberationa  were  held  aa  to  whether  it 
woidd  not  be  necessary  to  retreat  upon  Hainault.  In 
fact,  Edward  seems  to  have  made  some  movemtnts 
to  that  effect ;  but  the  news  which  now  quickly 
reached  him,  that  the  King  of  France  had  left 
F6n>nne  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  was  marching  in  search  of  him,  changed  his 
purpose.*  On  the  ensuing  Monday,  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, letters  from  the  grand  master  of  the  cross>bow- 
men  of  France  were  received  in  the  English  camp, 
announcing  to  Edward,  through  one  of  his  officers, 
that,  if  he  would  choose  an  open  field,  uudeiundcd 
by  wood,  water,  or  morass,  the  French  king  would 
give  him  battle  on  the  Thursday  following.t 
Edward  still  moved  on,  however ;  either  because  he 


terrified  at  the  fire  which  she  snw  spreading  around  ber,  she  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  her  father,  begging:  liini,  for  her  sake,  to  desist,  and 
spare  at  least  the  territories  of  his  own  children.  The  thoroughgoing 
partisan,  however,  WM  4et£  to  tXk  her  enticatieB,  aad  did  not  prase  in 
^e  work  an^oed  to  bim  till  he  had  reduced  the  toiro  to  e  hei^  of 
ashes. 

•  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  46. 

t  £pi»t.  Edwardi,  apud  Robert  of  Avesbury. 
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was  aware  that  Philip  had  not  yet  passed  St.  Quen- 
tin,  or  because  he  could  not  look  upon  the  com- 
munication he  had  received  as  official  ♦  ;  but  on  the 

Wednesday  loliowing  certain  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  French  monarch  had  arrived  at  Buironfosse, 
a  small  village  resting  on  the  great  forest  of  Nouvion, 
between  L'Echelleand  La  Chapelle.t  In  the  mean- 
while the  English  army  had  readied  the  latter  of 
those  towns ^  and  Edward,  finding  himself  within  two 
leagues  of  his  adversary,  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
whether  Philip  held  his  intention  of  giving  him 
battle.  Although  the  messenger  was,  as  usual,  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  and  rewai dcd  with  mag- 
nificent presents,  and  though  tlie  prospect  ui  speedily 
deciding  the  war  by  a  general  engagement  seemed 
to  spread  joy  through  the  whole  French  army,  yet 
Philip,  from  what  cause  does  not  appear,  did  not 
return  an  answer  in  his  own  name.    The  King  of 

•  Edward  had  left  Stephen  dc  la  Bauiiie  in  Cambray. 
f  I  have  endeavoured,  aa  lar  as  possible,  to  reconcile  tbe  account 
given  by  Froissart  with  the  letter  of  Edward  faimflelf,  aa  preBcrved  by 

Robert  of  Avesbury.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  very  great  discrepancy. 
Froissart  does  not,  it  is  tnie,  mention  the  letters  of  the  f»nind  master 
of  the  French  ero.ssbow-men ;  and  F.dwartl  alnitlges  the  wiiole  detail 
as  tuuch  as  po&tiible.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  tiie  minute  particulars 
from  FfiMBsart,  cbrrecling  a  $eim  errors  in  date  and  circumitance  from 
tbe  letter  of  the  monarch.  Tbe  principal  facta  contidned  in  this  tetter 
do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  especial!}  as  \  arioua  heralds  are  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  the  hearers  of  tlie  different  messaces;  and  anyone 
who  knows  aii^ht  of  the  eustom.s  of  chivalrous  warfare  must  be  aware  lliat 
one  part  of  tiie  herald's  duty,  which  was  strictly  performed  till  u  uiutii 
later  epoch,  was  to  keep  an  exact  register  of  all  deeds  in  which  they 
took  any  part»  and  not  to  suflfer  a  (Use  statement,  to  tbe  honour  of  one 
knight  or  dishonour  of  another,  to  go  forth  uncontradicted,  however 
high  the  rank  of  either  party.  Heralds  in  those  days  were  bitter 
critics  upon  bulletins.  The  Chronieles  of  Monstrelet,  who  flourished 
long  after  thin  period,  are  full  of  ejuunplcs  of  this  kind. 
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Bohemia,  however,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  *  sent 
back  letters  under  their  hands  and  seals,  confii-rning 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Grand  Master  Stephen 
de  la  Baume ;  and  Edward  the  next  mommg  drew  out 
from  La  Chapelle,  and  approached  La  Flamengerie, 
a  spot  undefended  by  any  natural  bulwarks,  where 
the  two  armies  might  fini!  a  fair  field  of  combat.t 

His  forces,  expecting  every  moment  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  now  took  up  their  position  in  three  large 
divisions,  and  a  reserve,  having  the  baggage  placed 
behind,  and  the  horses  in  a  little  wood  not  far 
distant,  which  was  guarded  and  fortified.  The  first 
body  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres;  and  com- 
prised the  great  bulk  of  the  German  auxiliaries, 
and  the  free  companions,  who  on  such  occasions 
were  generally  destined  to  receive  the  onset.  Under 
bis  command,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  had  thus  8000 
men,  ranged  under  twenty-two  banners,  and  sixty 
knights'  pennons ;  while  the  second  division,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  offered  scantier 
numbers,  but  a  greater  array  of  chivalry,  display- 
ing twenty-four  banners  and  e^hty  pennons,  with 
only  7000  combatants.t 

The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  King  of 
England  in  person,  and  in  it  appeared  twenty*eight 
banners  and  ninety  pennons,  leading  on  6000  men 
at  arms  and  (iOOO  archers.  Besides  these  three 
divisions,  the  reserve,  consistmg  of  4000  men  at  arms 
and  ^000  archers,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of 

*  FvoMWt,  chap.  xc.  f  Bobert  of  AvMbury,  p.  46. 
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Warwick  and  Pembroke,  the  Lords  of  Berkeley  and 
Milton,  was  stationed  on  one  of  the  wings,  to  render 
aid  wherever  it  might  appear  neoeasary. 

The  reserve  remained  upon  horseback,  all  the 
rest  of  the  men  at  arms  having  dismounted ;  and  in 
this  state  the  Enjjlish  anTiy  continued  a  part  of 
the  Thursday  appointed,  and  on  the  F  riday  again 
took  their  position  in  the  same  order.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  Edward,  expecting  to 
be  speedily  attacked,  rode  through  the  ranks,  accom- 
panied only  by  Lord  (Jobham,  Waiter  de  Mauny,  and 
Robert  of  Artois,  encouraging  his  soldiers,  and  ex- 
horting  thtai  to  remember  that  his  hcmour  and  their 
own  depended  upon  their  exertions  during  the  ap- 
proaching strife.*  As  a  larther  incentive  to  valour, 
he  made  several  new  knights,  amongst  whom  was 
the  same  John  Chandos  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  attack  of  Cambray. 

No  enemy,  however,  appeared ;  and  the  only 
tidings  which  Edward  could  obtain  concerning  his 
adversary's  movements^were  given  by  the  French  spies, 
who,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
assured  them  that  Philip  would  give  them  battle  the 
following  day.t 

A  number  of  circumstances  combined  to  deter  the 
French  monarch  from  risking  a  battle,  which  at  first, 
it  would  appear,  he  had  firmly  determined  to  hazard. 
As  he  had  advanced,  it  is  true,  his  army  had  increased 
at  every  step ;  and  at  Buironfosse  he  bad  been  joined 

*  Frausait,  cbap.  zcui.  f  Robert  of  Aveslniry,  p.  4S. 
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by  the  young  Count  of  Hainault,  who  now  came  to 
do  feudal  service  against  those  very  invaders  with 
whom  he  had  continued  to  act  as  long  they  did  not 
inftinge  the  French  frontier.  Phiiip»  however^  un- 
wisely resented  the  aid  he  had  formerly  given  the 
English,  and  probably  trusted  but  little  either  to  his 
affection  or  his  faith.*  It  is  not  improbable,  also, 
that  many  others  in  hia  host  laboured  under  the  same 
suspicion  from  other  causes ;  and  that  the  King's  best 
friends,  knowing  his  right  to  the  crown  to  be  ques- 
tioned, foresaw  tiiat  ou  the  issue  of  a  battle  his  throne 
itself  would  depend. 

On  the  Friday,  however,  his  troops  were  marshalled 
for  the  attack ;  and  never  did  a  more  magnificent  array 
give  promise  of  an  easy  victory.t  Two  hundrctl  and 
twenty-seven  banners,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pennons,  floated  along  the  French  lines ;  and  under 
them  were  collected  four  kings,  six  dukes,  thirty, 
six  counts,  and  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  men. 
Philip  himself  is  repres^ted  as  eager,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  lead  them  on  to  battle  ;  but,  a  council 
being  called,  no  unanimity  could  be  obtained.  The  dis- 
pute was  long  and  vehement ;  many  of  the  King's 
wisest  councillors  showing  that  the  stake  between  him 
and  the  King  of  England  was  by  no  means  equal ;  as,  if 
Edward  were  conquered,  he  lost  but  a  battle,  while, 
if  Philip  were  defeated,  he  lost  crown  and  kingdom. 
The  other  party  urged  strongly  the  disgrace  which 
would  fall  upon  them,  afler  all  their  prepai'ations, 

*  FroiaMrt,Ghi9.1xs3i?nt.  f  Id.diap.zcin, 
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their  gallant  force,  and  their  promise  given,  if  they 

let  the  English  army  retire  without  battle.  Neither 
would  yield  their  opiiiiou  to  their  adversaries,  and 
many  hours  were  spent  in  discussion. 

The  superstitious  dreams,  however,  of  a  clever  but 
visionary  })rince  are  said  to  have  at  length  decided 
what  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  men  in  L  rauee  had 
not  been  able  to  determine.  While  the  debate  still 
continued,  letters  were  brought  to  the  French  So- 
vereign irom  Robert  of  Provence,  King  of  Sicily,  who 
passed  for  the  most  skilful  astrologer  iii  Lurope  ;  and 
who,  on  the  present  occasion,  sent  expressly  to  warn 
Philip  of  Valois  *  that  he  had  cast  his  horoscope  on  the 
first  news  of  his  contention  with  Edward  of  Enghind, 
and  had  found  that  he  would  be  defeated  as  often 
as  he  fought  against  the  Eni^lish  monarch.  He  warned 
the  King  of  France  and  \m  council,  therefore,  to  avoid 
battle  where  Edward  waspresent  in  person;  and  though 
Philip  was  still  anxious  to  Bght,  the  discouragement 
which  these  littLrs  had  spread  amongst  his  cliief 
nobility,  the  late  hour  to  which  the  discussion  had 
been  prolonged,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  of 
water  t  under  wUch  his  men  were  sufiering,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  some  part  of  the  ground  between 
his  army  and  that  of  Edward,  which  was  still  a 
league  and  a  half  distant^,  combined  as  motives 
with  the  other  cogent  reasons  which  had  been  before 
urged  upon  him.    He  determined  at  length  not  to 

•  Froiscnrt,  chap,  xciii. 

f  Chroniques  de  France,  chap.  xvii.         %  Robert  of  Avesbury. 
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tight  f  and  no  one  who  considers  his  situation  caa 
doubt  that  he  had  much  to  lose  and  very  little  to 
gain.* 

In  pivinii  the  details  of  this  day's  events,  1  have  followed  princi- 
pally FrouHtart,  at  leabt  as  far  as  regards  the  French  army,  for  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  his  lord  tbe  C!ount  of  Uainault  was  present ; 
and,  in  the  next  plnc^  ProiBnurt  declares  (cfaap.xcm.)  that  he  had 
hie  account  from  an  eye-witneM,  proUabty  meaning  Jean  le  Bel,  who 
furnished  materials  for  the  greater  part  of  his  ftvt  book.    Tt  is 
still  further  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  contemporary,  and  that  his 
work,  -vshich,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  famous  throiiuhout  Europe, 
though  erroneous  occa&ioually  in  minor  circumstances,  could  not  be 
well  false  in  natters  of  great  and  vital  import.   For  the  rest  of  the 
tea  I  have  tatccn  as  my  anthority  the  letter  of  Edward  to  bis  coundl 
and  to  his  eon,  which,  thoii^  it  enters  into  no  details,  and  states  but 
the  broad  fiwts,  was  comet  beyond  all  doubt  ki  ngurd  to  those 
facts ;  as  none  but  a  madman  would  write  a  public  account  to  his  own 
country,  which  could  be  contradicted  by  every  soldier  ntui  hnron  in 
his  army,  and  was  certain  to  be  contradicted  by  every  heraid  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.   Both  Froissart  and  Edward  declare  that  the 
Bi^gUsh  anny  waited  Ibr  the  attack  of  the  French  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  that  Pfaslip  detemuned  not     give  battle  as  be  had  pro> 
misml.  The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  of  France  conflnns  this  account 
in  the  chief  point,  inasmurh  us  he  admits  that  Philip  determined  not  to 
give  battle,  and  assigns  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  adopted  in 
the  text,  such  as  the  want  of  food  and  water }  adding  one  which  I 
have  not  admitted    that  Philip's  army  had  marched  five  kagues  that 
day;  which  we  know  to  be  false,  as  Philip  had  been  at  Buironfesse 
forsonietime.  In  opposition  to  this  only  twoanonymous  writers  have 
been  brought  fonn  ard,  of  whom  the  one  most  worthy  of  credit  in  the 
continuator  of  William  of  Nangis,  who  declares  that  Edward  retreated 
first.    The*  other  authority  on  that  side  is  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders, 
which  states,  that  on  the  Saturday  Philip  crossed  the  difficult  ground 
between  his  army  and  the  English  camp,  took  possession  of  the 
ground  Edward  had  abandoned,  and  remabed  there  two  days.  This, 
Monsieur  Dader  insintiates,  "  may  be  very  well  reconciled  with 
Edward^s  letter  —  allowing  that  the  English  jirincc  strove  through- 
out that  epistle  to  dissemble  the  little  desire  he  had  to  come  to 
blows."    How  lar  it  can  be  reconciled  with  Edward's  letter  will 
be  best  shown  by  translating  part  of  it.    "  We,  seeing  these  letters 
now  the  n«t  day  (Thursday),  drew  to  La  Plamengeri^  where  we 
remained  FHday  all  the  day.  At  vespers  were  taken  three  spies, 
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In  the  mean  tune  his  troops  had  remained  under 
arms  almost  the  whole  day  ;  and  an  event  occurred 


Mid  were  acmined,  each  by  hiimclf,  and  agreed  that  tlie  aaid 
Philip  would  give  us  battle  on  iho  Satmday,  and  that  he  m  at  n 
Itagat  and  a  half  from  us.   The  Saturday  we  were  in  the  field  a  good 

quarter  before  the  day,  and  took  our  position  in  n  place  convrnipnt  for 
him  and  us  to  fight.  Early  in  the  morning  wc  took  some  of  his  scouts, 
who  informed  us  that  his  avant  guard  wm  m  array  in  the  field,  and 
coming  towards  us  on  one  aide.  The  news  come  to  our  hoot  agreed 
that  our  alliaa  mild  cany  themselvei  forward  very  heavily;  toward 
iia»  for  n  certainty,  they  were  of  anch  egpod  will,  that  never  were  folkfl 
•o  willing  to  fight.  At  the  aame  time  one  of  our  scouts,  a  Gennan 
knight,  was  taken,  who  had  seen  all  our  array,  and  told  it  in  his  peril 
to  our  enemy,  so  that  now  he  caused  his  avant  guard  to  retreat,  and 
glive  orders  to  encamp,  and  dug  trenches  round  about  them,  and  cut 
down  laise  traes  to  Impede  the  approach.  Ve  renuuned  all  day  under 
ama  on  foot,  till  towards  ve^era  it  seemed  to  our  allies  that  we  had 
remMned  long  enough;  and  at  vespers  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
went  near  to  Ave-^ncs,  nt  a  lenj»iic  and  a  half  from  our  said  cousin,  and 
gave  him  to  know  that  we  would  await  him  there  all  the  next  day; 
and  so  we  did.  No  other  news  had  we  of  hini,  except  that  on  the- 
Saturday,  at  the  time  we  mounted  our  horses  to  de|>art  from  our  posi- 
tion, he  supposed  that  we  were  c<miing  towarda  hi^a,  and  muk  haste 
was  he  in  to  take  e  stronger  ground,  that  a  thousand  knights  at  once 
plunged  into  a  morass,  in  his  passage,  so  that  one  came  tumbling  over 
the  other.  Tlie  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Lord  of  Fagnoeles  was  taken 
by  our  people.  The  Monday  morning  we  had  news  that  the  sanl  Sir 
Philip  and  all  his  allies  had  disbanded  and  retreated  in  great  baste."  — 
Robertui  deJnm^rtff  p.  44>. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Edward  hunad^  in  direct  contradictiea 
in  every  point  to  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders;  and  it  ranana  for  anyone 
to  judge  whether  this  narrative,  given  by  a  monarch  who  came  on 
puq^oHp  to  seek  hi.s  adversary,  and  subject  to  contradiction,  if  filsc,  hy 
8  th'Mjsuii  !  pve-witncsscs, confirmed  in  every  material  point  hy  Jean  le 
Bel,  a  writer  utlachcd  to  a  prince,  who,  before  his  work  was  written, 
hsd  sfaeiidoned  the  English  party,  and  also  confirmed  in  the  great 
point  by  the  Chroniques  de  France**  themselves— it  remains,  I  say, 
for  any  one  to  judge  whether  such  a  narrative,  so  supported,  is  not 
worth  two  anonymous  chronicles,  one  of  which,  that  of  Flanders,  is 
notoriously  iocoirect  in  r^ard  even  to  circumstances  where  no 
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amongst  the  Hainaulters  which  was  likely  to  render 
all  the  transactions  of  that  inoniing  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  their  vanity,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  a 
tradition  of  the  facts.  While  the  soldiers  were  sittmg 
in  their  ranks,  waiting  for  the  decision  of  their  chiefs, 
a  Iiare  was  by  some  accident  btaited  in  the  fields 
between  the  English  and  the  French  armies^  and 
ran  directly  towards  the  French  position** 

The  first  line  of  soldiers,  when  they  beheld  it, 
set  up  a  loud  halloo  ;  and  others,  who  very  likely  did 
not  know  the  cause,  joined  in  the  cry,  till  the  clamour 
became  so  great  that  the  division  behind,  in  which 
were  stationed  the  troops  of  Hainault,  believed  that  the 
cueiiiy  had  advanced  to  the  attack.  Helmets  were  in- 
stantly caught  up»  and  swords  were  drawn ;  and  the 


national  prejudice  existed,  aa  io  the  preaeat  initance,  to  bias  ita  ac- 
count. 

The  ftttcmpt  to  pcove  that  Philip  did  not  decline  dte  b«ttle  b 
abaurd.   He  did  ao,  and  be  ifid  ao  wiady,  well  counaeDcd,  and 

judiciously ;  and  he  showed  fiur  more  slull  and  atieiigth  of  mind  in 
straining  his  impetuous  nobles  on  this  occasion,  than  in  yielding  them 
their  will  at  Crecy.  To  prove  that  Philip  did  not  decline  the  battle,  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  the  inilitury  renown  of  the  Fre^nch  nation,  whieh 
stands  upon  the  nubiest  foundation  —  tiiat  which  ihcy  liave  done  at 
all  tinMa  in  their  hiatoiy.  That  thdr  King  decUned  a  battle^  and  diat 
bia  troopa  acquiesced,  when  a  battle  waa  not  only  unneccttary,  but 
would  have  been  IbUj,  was  to  the  honoor  of  all,  and  jmk  to  the  dia> 
credit  of  any. 

The  story  of  Philip  havinjr  fortified  his  camp  with  trees,  an«!  of  a 
thousand  knights  having  been  [}kinged  into  a  marsh,  was,  in  uii  pro- 
twbiUty,  amongst  the  wild  rumours  of  the  enemy's  movementa,  wbicli 
are  alwajB  floating  about  m  camp, 

*  Fronaart,  diapw  xdU. 
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young  Count  of  Hainault»  in  expectation  of  immediate 
battle,  dubbed  fourteen  new  knights,  who,  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  and  the  cause  of  the  outcry 
ascertained,  received  the  name  of  Kni^ts  of  the 
Hare,  which  they  continued  to  bear  ever  aften 

Towards  evening  it  became  apparent  to  all  that 
no  battle  would  take  place ;  and  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  not  much  delighted  with  his  reception, 
quitted  the  French  camp  with  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned to  Quesnoy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  English  army  remained 
under  arms  during  the  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
within  four  miles  of  the  French  position  ^  but,  no 
enemy  appearing  at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  the 
latter  day,  Edward  retired  from  the  open  field,  and 
took  the  way  to  Avesnes.  His  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  his  allies  were  anxious  to  retreat  to  their 
own  territories,  loaded,  as  they  were,  witli  the  booty 
of  which  they  had  swept  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
France.  Nevertheless,  Edward  sent  to  inform  his 
adversary  that  he  would  wait  him  the  ^vhole  of  the 
foUowmg  day  at  Avesnes,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
The  King  of  Prance,  however,  had  already  dismissed 
a  great  part  of  his  army ;  and,  with  the  rest,  he  retired 
to  St.  Quentin,  to  prepare  his  frontier  towns  for  re- 
sisting any  new  efforts  which  the  English  monarch 
might  make  against  them  iu  the  following  year. 

Edward  remained  upon  the  frontier  of  France  till 
the  Monday ;  and  then,  taking  leave  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  allies,  he  suffered  them  to  lead  home  their 
various  forces,  while  he  himself  accompanied  the  Duke 
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of  Brabant  to  Brussels.   Thus  ended  the  first  cam- 

paign  of  the  English  monarch  against  his  rival,  Philip 
of  Valois  ^  a  campaign  in  which,  though  he  injured 
his  adyersary,  and  desolated  territories  which  he 
daimed  as  his  own,  he  neither  won  honour  or  advan- 
tage equivalent  in  any  degree  to  the  expense  lie  had 
incurred,  or  the  preparations  he  had  made.  He  had 
failed  before  Cambray ;  he  had  been  deterred  from 
attacking  St.  Quentin ;  he  had  conquered  nothing 
which  he  could  keep,  and  his  expedition  into  France 
reduced  itself  to  a  plunderiui^  excursion. 

Philip  of  Valois,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  won, 
as  he  merited,  high  credit,  had  not  a  claim  been  made 
for  glory,  on  account  of  deeds  which  he  never  per- 
fonned.  Kegarding,  simply,  what  he  did  do,  we  find 
that  he  maiotained  all  his  frontier  towns  ^  that,  by  his 
maritime  expeditions,  he  retaliated  severely  on  his 
enemy  the  aggression  committed  on  his  own  terri* 
tory ;  and  that,  while  he  collected  a  large  army  to 
repel  his  incursions,  and  foll()\vt.'d  liini  closely  till  he 
was  obliged  to  retnre,  he  avoided  a  hazardous  battle, 
which  could  have  been  productive  of  very  little  benefit 
if  gained ;  and,  if  lost,  might  have  involved  the  ruin 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  fall  of  his  throne. 

Thus  would  have  stood  the  simple  facts  in  history, 
had  not  some  persons  weakly  attempted  to  prove, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  of  the  most  doubtful 
records  in  existence,  that  Philip  sought  and  Edward 
avoided  a  battle.  The  mass  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence, however,  decidedly  establishes  the  contrary ; 
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Mid,  in  the  details  which  it  affi>rd8,  displays  Philip  in 
a  very  inferior  light  to  that  which  is  cast  upon  him 
by  the  general  results  of  the  campaign.* 

*  Walsiiiiihaiii  f  J  Knighton  if,  Robert  of  Avesbury^^,  Froissart,  and 
above  all,  EdwurU's  own  l^ter,all  show  Phili{i  ait,  in  the  firat  instance, 
declaring  thftt  Edward  Aould  not  ranau  a  day  on  French  ground  - 
witfaout  a  batUc^  tliea  a|ipoiDtiag  tfie  day  on  which  it  waa  to  take  place, 
and  then  snaring  three  ditdaet  daya  to  pasa  over  without  attonpting 
to  fi^t  him.  If  it  be  asserted  that  theM  arc  nil  i)artial  authorities  the 
reply  is,  that  opposed  to  tfiem  there  are  only  two  tuitliorities  fqiinlly 
partial,  notoriously  incorrect,  anonymous,  aiid  unsupported  by  any 
collateral  circumstance  to  aiibrd  them  even  a  shade  of  authenticity  ||j 
while  it  muH  be  clear  to  any  friio  oontidera  die  ctrciunttaoees  of  * 
Bdward  and  FhMasart,  that  neither  of  then  dared  to  have  stated  a 
fidaehoodin  any  material  point,  fid  ward  might  have  been  wrong  in 
the  numbers  of  his  adversary,  or  in  the  account  of  his  own  troops,  or 
any  other  minor  circumstance ;  but  he  dared  not  have  stated  that  he 
and  his  allies  remained  all  day  during  Friday  and  Saturday  waiting,  in 
vain,  for  the  attadc  of  PhHip  of  Valoli,  if  tli^  had  not  done  so.  Nor 
would  the  "  Ghroniquea  de  France"  have  distinctly  admitted  iJwt 
Fhifip  determined  not  to  fi^t,  if,  as  H.  Dad»deckres,that  monardi 
actually  marched  out  to  take  possession  of  the  English  camp. 

ta  regnrd  to  the  cauaea  which  indtircH  Philip  not  to  give  battle,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  principal  counsellors  were  moved 
greatly  by  the  motives  of  expediency  j  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  suppose  the  age  wiser  than  it  w«a  j  and  every  record  tends  to  prove 
that  sodi  a  prognostisntion  as  that  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Kiag 
of  Sidly  was  calculated  to  have  the  most  powerful  effect  both  on  the 
mind  of  the  King  and  hss  soldiers.  Not  to  have  bdieved  in  judicial 
astrology  in  tboae  days  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  g^oss  im* 
piety. 


t  Hist,  page  1 28.  f  Co!  C  --  -  .1c  ^  Figa  40. 

II  Tbc  CbroD.  of  Fland.,  and  th«  contiouator  of  Nangiit. 
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CHAR  Vll. 

DirriouiJTnB  or  bvwabo  tii.  at  thb  bkd  of  thk  war.— vibitb 

AVD  COMDVCT  OP  AmTaTBtDB.— MB0OTIATIO1IS  WITH  TMB  DO BB 
OW  BBABAKT.  — eOMOBBM  AT  BBOSaBLa.— THB  PLBMIKOS  PBO» 

FORK  THAT  KDWARO  SHOTLn  ASSTME  THE  TITLE  OF  KINO  OF 
fRANCE.  —  THEIK  MOTIVES.  —  }I£  ACCEDES. —  THE  FLEMINGII 
ACKNOWLEDGE  HIM  A8  KING  OF  FAANCS. —  HE  SAILS  FOR 
BBOLAMD.— PBOCBB0IKQS  OF  BTIB  PABLIAMBNT.— FHIUP  F8B- 
MtTS  BIB  TBOOFB  TO  BAFAOB  HAIKAHLT.  —  IMDIONATIOM  AND 
PBBFABATIOBB  OF  TBB  COUBT.  —  HB  MCliABBt  WAB  AOAlBST 
PHILIP.  —  AUBENTON  TAKEN.  —  THE  THIERASCHB  RAVAGED. — 
ALLIANCES  OP  THE  COLXT  OP  irAINHAT  LT.  — BIEOE  OP  THI'N 
l'eVKQUE. —  THE  roiTNT  OP  HAINAULT  MARCHES  TO  ITS  RE- 
LIEF.—  £i>CAr£  Of  TUE  GARRISON. 

The  winter,  which  set  in  early*  suspended  all  military 
fut  the  war  of  the  cabinet,  not  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  war  of  the  field,  was  now  about  to  be 

renewed.*  The  first  great  iiKojiveiiience  that  Ed- 
ward suiiered,  and  tliat  which  brought  about  many 
others,  was  the  want  of  money.  All  his  allies,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  merely  bound  to  him  by 

•  Edward's  journey  from  Avcsnes  to  Antwerp  seems  to  have  been 
Bs  fB|iid  IB  possible^  and  it  is  wmedy  poMible  to  suppose  that  he  tni- 
TcUedvitb  die  encunbfanoe  of  an  army.  In  dl  probabUi^,  as  soon  bb 
he  heard  that  the  French  force  had  dbpened*  h»  left  hw  own  troops  to 

be  brought  back  by  his  marshals,  and  set  out  with  a  mere  escort.  He 
kft  Avesnes  on  the  25th  of  Ootoher.  His  letter  in  Avesbury  is  dated 
the  Ist  of  November,  at  Brussels.  A  convention  with  Gaiiton  of  the 
Island,  in  Rymer,  is  dated  on  the  2d,  at  Ghent,  and  we  find  him  in  the 
nudsC  of*  dionfland  vaiioiis  DCgotiationi  at  Antwaip  on  tiie 
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mercenary  ties ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed 
with  such  labour,  was,  of  course,  likely  to  be  dissolved 
as  soon  as  the  golden  bonds  which  united  its  members 
to  one  anntlier  were  cut  by  the  hand  of  necessity* 
The  chief  in  the  league^  by  power,  by  influence^  or 
by  avarice,  was  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  friendship,  sold  Ids  scanty  as- 
sistance to  lus  needy  cousin  witli  the  most  ungenerous 
avidity.  Before  he  had  consented,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  expose  himself  to  the  wrath  of  Philip,  by 
joining  his  arms  to  those  of  Edward's  supporters,  he 
had  exacted  from  the  King  of  iMii^Iaiui  a  gratuity 
of  60,000/.,  and  f  rom  time  to  tmie  received  a  num* 
ber  of  other  subsidies**  He  had  also  prevailed  upon 
Edward  to  bind  himself,  by  a  pnblic  act  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  not  to  quit  the  Low  Countries  till  the 
war  in  which  he  engaged  was  i'uWy  terminated  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  artfully  and  perseveringly  to  draw 
more  deep  and  lasting  advantages  from  the  difficulties 
which  opposed  themselves  to  his  cousin's  ambition* 
But  while  Edward  found  himself  compelled  to  yield 
to  tlie  cravings  of  the  Duke,  as  far  as  mere  pecuniary 
demands  went,  he  displayed  as  much  policy  as  that 
prince  himself  in  other  respects,  and  still  held  before 
his  view  the  prospect  of  an  union  between  the  young 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Margaret  of  Brabant,  the 
Duke's  daughter.  This,  however,  as  well  as  a  marriage 
between  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Prin« 
cess  Isabella  of  England  t,  though  treated  of  from 

*  Rjmer,  yo).  ii.  part  iii.   July  1.  ann.  1337. 
f  R>-mer,  torn,  ii,  parts  iiL  aad  ir. 
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time  to  time,  was  artfully  held  in  suspense  to  counter- 
poise, in  some  degree,  the  urgent  claims  of  foreign 

confederates.  • 

Before  the  first  campaign  was  concluded  t,  wc  find 
it  stated  by  Edward's  ministers  in  parliament,  that 
he  was  already  indebted  to  persons  on  the  Continent 
in  various  sums  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.,  for  sub- 
sidies to  his  allies,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  his 
own  anny.  At  the  end  oi'  that  campaign  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  debts  were  much  larger ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  evident  that  his  forces  would  di- 
minish in  the  exact  proportion  that  his  expenditure 
was  lessened,  unless  some  means  could  be  found  to 
engage  less  mercenary  auxiliaries  to  swell  his  army  in 
the  campaign  of  the  following  summer.  Besides 
these  considerations,  it  was  supposed  that,  without 
nvcmy  more  troops  than  he  had  hitherto  brought  into 
the  held,  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain,  by  force, 
possession  of  the  country  to  which  he  laid  claim. 

Three  great  objects,  therefore,  were  before  hhn  on 
his  return  to  the  Low  Countries :  first,  to  insure  the 
permanence  of  the  alliances  he  had  already  formed  ; 
secondly,  to  add  to  the  number  as  iar  as  his  circum- 
stances permitted;  and,  thirdly,  to  obtain  supplies 
in  order  to  pay  off  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  ac- 
tivity.   To  accomplish  the  first  two  of  these  designs, 

*  Hie  nejgotiatiooB  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  carried  to  far, 

that  security  was  given  by  various  of  the  King's  ministers,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  should  marry  his  daughter;  fur  which  Hdward 
afterwards  agreed  to  bear  them  harmless.  —  Bame$,  p.  178. 
t  Barnes,  p.  UM>. 
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no  flooner  had  he  airmd  at  BrasBels  than  he  i^p- 
pointed  a  general  meeting  of  all  hia  allies  to  take 

place  at  Antwerp,  on  the  morrow  after  SL Martin  *  ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  reflection,  he  determined  upon 
changing  both  the  place  and  time  of  assembly. 
Bmsseb  waa  then  named  as  the  rendezvous  to  which, 
bendes  all  the  princes  and  leaden  who  had  nurehed 
in  alliance  with  Edward,  Jacob  von  Artevelde,  the 
demagogue  of  Ghent,  was  summoned,  to  consult 
with  the  English  monarch  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire.t 

At  the  time  appointed,  Artevelde  repaired  to  Brua- 

sels,  well  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  in  favour  of  the 
sovereign  who  .su  hoiHmictl  him.  Nor  were  political 
considerations,  as  well  as  gratified  vanity,  wanting,  to 
bind  him  strongly  to  the  cause  of  £dward*  He  existed 
as  a  ruler  wAeXy  by  the  popularity  which  could  be 
maintained  by  no  uther  nican.s  than  by  agitating 
Flanders,  and  keeping  it  in  a  state  ui  excitement  and 
anxiety.  A  prolongation  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  offered  the  best  opportunity  of  per- 
petuating his  ascendancy,  while  its  termination  held 
out  nothing  but  ruin  in  prospect.  If  Edward  were 
at  once  successful,  honour,  protection,  and  fortune 
were  before  his  friend  and  ally  \  if  the  war  were  pro* 

*  Epiat.  Bdwardi,  apiid  Robert  de  Aveilmry. 

f  From  the  papers  preserved  in  Ryner,  we  find  that,  throughout  die 
whole  of  December,  Edward  was  negoftatin?  wth  the  Flemings  by 
different  envoys ;  and  althou,^h  hv,  in  fact  and  truth,  transacted  the 
^hulu  ofl'air  with  Arteveldc,  and  the  burghers  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres,  yet  feudal  cuetiMDA  required  that  the  nanie  of  die  Count  of 
Planden  thould  be  coaitaatly  oaed  in  conjunetion  with  that  of  his 
gpodctliiena. 
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longed,  Arteyelde  liad  sfcUl  at  his  oommuDd  all  tho«e 
means  of  rule  which  he  already  possessed,  increased 

by  the  confidence  and  support  ul  u  great  king.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  peace  were  re-established^  he  could 
but  look  to  the  decay  of  his  own  power,  and  to 
certain  punishment  if  eTcr  Philip  of  Valois  found 
himself  disengaged  from  his  present  difficulties,  and 
free  to  re-establish  the  Count  of  Flanders  in  his 
rights.  Every  motive,  thereiore,  which  could  induce 
a  wise  man,  every  prospect  which  could  allure  an 
ambitious  man,  and  every  hope  that  could  seduce  a 
vain  man,  combined  to  attach  Artevelde  to  the  cause 
of  the  English  monarch  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
policy  required  that  he  should  engage  Edward  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  by  some  step  more  irre- 
vocable  than  the  common  acts  of  aggression  daily 
perpetrated  by  sovereign  against  sovereign. 

Such  were,  probably,  the  feelings  and  calculations 
of  Artevelde,  when  he  set  out  for  Brussels ;  and  so 
great  was  his  influence  throughout  Flanders,  that  — 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  papal  legates  had  used  strenuous 
means  and  promised  extraordinary  concessions  m  order 
to  detach  the  Flemings  from  the  English  party  — 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  great  cities  accompanied 
their  leader,  in  state,  to  the  conference  with  the  King 
of  England,  and  showed  themselves  more  devoted  to 
the  interest  ol  that  monarch  than  many  who  had 
taken  arms  in  favour  of  his  uiyust  pretensions.* 

The  situation  of  Edward,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  conference,  was  by  no  means  su  prosperous  as 

•  Rapin,  p.  418. 
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it  had  been.  The  young  Count  of  Uainault  who 
had  appeared  in  the  field  both  for  him  and  against 

him,  now  refused  to  take  part  in  the  measures  agi- 
tating in  his  favour  j  the  8cots  had  again  infringed 
his  northern  frontier ;  the  events  of  the  war  in  Gas- 
eonjt  though  carried  on  languidly  by  both  parties, 
had  been  hitherto  less  propitious  to  England  than  to 
France ;  and  the  parliament,  which  hud  been  held  by 
his  son  on  the  13th  of  October,  1339»  had  done 
any  thing  but  satisfy  his  demands  or  supply  his 
necessities.  The  nobles,  indeed,  had,  with  generous 
promptitude,  granted  the  monarch  a  tithe  of  their 
cliit  f  revenues  —  the  tenth  lamb,  the  tenth  fleece, 
and  the  tenth  sheaf  —  without  burdening  their  gift 
by  any  condition.  The  Commons,  however,  had 
hesitated,  demanded  a  delay  to  consult  vrith  their 
constituents,  and  showed  an  evident  determination  to 
grant  nothing  without  exacting  a  number  of  conces- 
sions from  the  exigencies  of  the  monarch.t 

While  the  necessity  of  counteracting  these  unpro- 
j[)itious  circumstances  at  home  called  loudly  for  the 
monarch's  presence  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
fearful  of  being  left  to  his  fate  if  Edward  quitted  the 
Low  Couutries,  urged  tlie  tenour  of  the  contract 
between  them,  which  bound  the  King  of  England  to 
remain  upon  the  Continent  till  the  war  should  be 
concluded.    The  difficulties  of  his  cousin's  situation, 

*  FroiiaMt,  chap.  xrviL 

f  Barnes,  p.  150.  The  most  extraordinary  of  the  demands  made  on 
this  occasion  were,  thnt  free  pardons  should  be  granted  for  various 
felonies,  that  a  number  ot  coiuuiissioners,  &c.  should  be  arrested  in 
ddnikofioiiiMdiate  payment*  and  tlutt  the  King  should  abandon  several 
feudal  dues  called  aids. 
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however,  and,  still  more  cogently,  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  pecuniary  supplies,  of  which  he  had  already 
nearly  exhausted  the  sources,  induced  him,  at  length, 
to  allow  the  monarch  to  absent  himself  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  insured  his  own  safety  and  the  King's  speedy 
return.*  Another  covenant  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  English  King,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  revisit  Flanders  on  or  before  St.  John's  day  of 
the  following  year ;  and,  ui  the  mean  time,  to  give, 
as  hostages  for  the  execution  of  this  promise,  Henry 
Earl  of  Derby  and  William  Earl  of  ^Salisbury,  to 
whom  were  to  be  added,  before  the  conclusion  of 
Lent,  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Suffoik.t  In 
addition  to  these,  Edward,  whose  purpose  of  returning 
was  perfectly  sincere,  deteiniiiied  to  leave,  at  Ghent, 
his  queen,  then  pregnant  with  the  famous  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  his  son  Lionel,  bom  the  year  before  at 
Antwerp.  Edward,  also,  his  eldest  son,  arrived 
about  the  same  time  at  Antwerp  j  and  it  is  more 
tlian  probable,  that  the  expectation  of  speedily  con- 
cluding the  alliance  between  that  prince  and  Margaret 
of  Brabant  might  likewise  move  the  Duke,  and  tend 
to  relax  the  tenacity  with  which  he  had  previously 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  his  former  treaty, 
^till  the  situation  of  the  English  King,  when  he 

•  Edward,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1339,  granted  prrmission  to  the 
Duke  of  Bmhain  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  body  of  iOOU  men  at  arms  of 
good  fauiii^y  ut  liia  expense,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence; 
and  alBO^  in  caw  of  oaed,  to  raise  1000  more,  to  guard  hia  terriloriea 
of  Bcafaant  i^iiat  the  amw  of  die  Freaeh  King.  — JIjnMcry  torn,  u, 
partiv.  p.  58. 

t  Rymer,  ton.  ii.  part  ir.  |ip.  57, 68.  Date,  4cli  of  December,  ldS9. 
VOL,  !•  N 
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arriyed  at  the  parliament  of  BnisseU,  offered  few 

advantageous  points  in  the  present,  and  few  hopes 
for  the  future ;  but,  as  in  almost  every  case  where 
human  foresight  is  brought  to  calculate  (l;innrers  and 
obstacles  at  a  distance,  the  apparent  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him  were  removed  by  various  accidental 
circumstances  ;  while  events,  which  had  never  entered 
into  consideration,  took  pLice,  and  in  the  end  over- 
threw all  his  greatest  designs. 

At  Brussels,  Arterelde  appeared  in  almost  royal 
pomp,  and  was  received  by  all  with  almost  royal 
distinction.  His  interests,  liowever,  and  liis  vanity, 
in  the  present  instance,  walked  liand  in  hand ;  and 
his  influence  with  the  people  of  Flanders  was,  of 
course,  increased  by  the  respect  which  he  received 
from  foreign  princes.  Besides  the  deputies  from  the 
good  towns  of  Flanders,  almost  all  the  allies  of  the 
English  King  were  present  upon  the  occasion  ;  and, 
called  upon  to  treat  amongst  princes,  the  burghers  of 
Ghent,  and  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  could  not  but  feel 
gratified  at  the  circumstances  in  which  Artevelde  had 
placed  them.  The  conference  was  opened  with  an 
urgent  request  on  the  part  of  the  Engiibii  monarch 
and  his  confederates  that  the  worthy  citizens  of  Flan« 
ders  would  lay  aside  their  scruples,  and  embrace  his 
cause  with  the  same  zeal  and  boldness  which  the 
other  states  of  Bcl<^um  had  displayed.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  Edward  pro- 
posed the  immediate  siege  of  the  frontier  town  of 
Toumay,  the  capture  of  which  would  open  the  way, 
at  once,  to  the  conquest  of  Lille,  Douai,  and  Bethune* 
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and*  of  all  the  country  which  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  France  as  a  pledge  for  the  obedience  of 

Flanders. 

Although  the  prospect  held  out  was  most  grateful 
to  the  Flemings,  they  urged,  in  reply  to  £dward's 
demand,  the  same  motives  for  neutrality  which  they 

had  stated  before  ;  namely,  their  convention  with  the 
French  King,  and  the  bond  of  two  millions  of  florins 
which  they  forfeited  to  the  Pope  ii\  ever  again  they 
took  arms  against  a  King  of  France. 

Edward  was  not  in  a  condition  to  indemnify  them 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice  ;  but  an  expedient  was  now 
proposed  by  Artevelde,  which  removed  all  dithculties. 
The  King  of  England,  he  said,  had  long  contended 
that  he  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  France ;  he  was 
m  arms  to  assert  that  right,  and  the  Flemings  were 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  cluini.  1  liough  bound 
by  their  obligations,  they  could  not  aid  him  either  as 
King  of  England  or  Vicar  of  the  Empire ;  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  quartered  the  arms  o^that  monarchy  with 
those  of  England,  the  objection  would  be  removed, 
and  the  people  of  Flanders,  acknowledging  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  would  instantly  take  arms  in 
defence  of  his  right.* 

Though  the  ])roposaI  was  in  no  degree  extra- 
ordinary, and  Edward  had  already  called  t  himself 
King  of  France  in  more  than  one  public  document, 

*  The  first  state  peper  which  mentions  the  proposal  of  the  Flenoings 

to  recognise  Bdward  as  King  of  France,  is  dated  4th  of  January,  1840. 

t  In  letter-;  of  procuration  to  thu  Duke  of  Brabant  and  other  per- 
Bons.    See  Haliam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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it  leems  to  have  taken  him  by  surpriae;  and  he 
demanded  time  to  consult  with  his  council,  as  to 

whether  he  could  call  himself  king  of  a  country  in 
which  he  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  ground.  He 
was  not  without  many  precedents  even  in  that  age  ^ 
and  his  determination  was  soon  taken.   The  reason* 
ing  was  conclusive  that,  if  he  were,  hy  right,  King 
of  France,  he  was  justified  in  calling  himself  so, 
whether  he  possessed  the  land  or  not.    He  entered 
into  no  abstruse  speculations  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
rights ;  but,  seeing  much  to  be  gained  by  the  bold 
assumption  of  a  name  which  was  but  the  shadow  of 
the  reality  he  fought  fur,  he  ac^recd  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Flemings,  on  the  toiidition  that  they  would 
immediately  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of  France. 
The  Flemings  who  were  present  agreed  to  this  sti« 
pulation  at  once ;  but>  to  give  more  solemnit  y  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  general 
assembly  of  all  the  councils  oi  Flanders,  to  be  held 
at  Ghent ;  at  which  the  deputies  undertook  that  a 
treaty  should  be  signed  to  insure  the  King  against 
all  tergiversation ;  and  it  was  understood  that,  imme* 
mediately  afterwards,  Edward  should  assume  the 
name  and  arms  of  King  of  France. 

By  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  Artevelde  gained 
many  great  objects*  He  removed  the  objection  of 
the  Flemings  to  aid  the  King  of  England  in  arms, 
and  thereby  bound  Edward  to  him  by  the  strong  ties 
of  mutual  interest.  He  created  for  himself  a  scene 
of  action  in  which  he  hoped  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  to  establish  his  power  on  a  stronger  basis  than 
that  on  which  it  was  at  present  founded  j  while,  by 
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the  irrevocable  act  of  assuming  the  name  of  King  of 
Fnmce,  he  believed  that  Edward  would  pledge  himself 
beyond  recall  to  the  unceasing  prosecution  of  his  claim. 
At  the  same  time,  by  making  the  alliance  with  the  King 
of  England  a  public  act  of  the  whole  Flemish  people, 
that  iar-sighted  politician  removed  from  himself  the 
responsibility ;  and,  probably,  anticipated,  from  the 
difficulties  and  schisms  which  might  ensue»  but  an 
increase  of  fame  and  authority.  To  arrange  the 
treaty  with  the  burgher  councils,  Edward,  in  the  first 
instance,  despatched  three  ambassadors  to  Ghent,  — 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  Lord  Ferrers,  and  Sir 
GeoBSrey  Scroop  *  ;  but»  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries 
were  arranged,  he  proceeded  to  that  city  t  in  person, 
accompanied  by  his  queen ;  and,  when  the  convention 
had  been  signed  and  sealed  on  all  parts,  solemnly 
took  the  style  of  King  of  France,  and  quartered  the 
fleurs  de  lys  with  the  leopards  of  England.  I 

Not  contented  with  this  act  alone,  he  now  dated 
all  his  letters  from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in 
France ;  he  notified  to  the  l^opc  the  change  he  had 
made  in  his  title,  justiiied  his  so  doing  by  his  rights 

*  Ryiiier,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  62. 

"j-  What  was  the  date  of  the  a.<>seinbly  of  Brusst  h  I  am  not  able  to 
discover.  An  almost  imtnleiTuptcd  scries  of  papers,  iiigned  with  Ed- 
ward's own  hand,  eiist  from  the  time  of  1ms  arrival  at  Antwerp,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  till  his  journey  to  Ghent  on  the  85th  of  Febniaiy, 
1340  (Rymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  63.);  and  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
cnn\d  have  spent  more  than  two  whole  days  at  Brussels  durin!»  the 
luterveiiiDg  piriud.  Pcrha[)s  tliu  word  Brussels  in  Frolsiiart  may  have 
been  erroneously  substituted  tor  Antwerp ;  at  which  place  we  know, 
horn  BdwanPs  letter,  tlwt  he  had  called  n  me^g  of  hi*  allies  on  the 
morrow  of  St.  Martin. 

t  8Sd  of  January*  1946.  ViUam',  111  c.  lOS. 
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to  the  French  throne  ;  and,  atltlressmg  a  proclamation 
to  the  nobics  and  people  of  France,  he  called  upon 
them  to  take  example  by  the  Flemings,  and  submit  to 
his  authority.  * 

The  Pope  replied  at  length  t,  advocatihg  the  cause 
of  Philip  fully  as  much  as  tlie  cause  of  peace,  and 
sharply  rebuking  the  King  of  England  for  still  con- 
tinuing in  alliance  with  Louis  of  Bavaria*  The 
IVench  people  were,  of  course,  silent ;  but  did  not 
look  upon  Edward  as  more  really  thenr  King  because 
he  had  taken  the  name,  or  regard  the  English  less  as 
their  enemies  because  a  prince,  whom  they  did  not 

•  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  pp.  CA — 66,    fitli  of  Fd)riiarj,  at  Ghent. 

•j-  Edward's  letters  to  the  Pope  were  M-nt  by  one  ?»icolas  de  Flisco 
(probably  a  corruption  of  *'FieKa"},ftidan  ap{);u-cntly  of  iM>Die  emincQee, 
and  posseniiig  in  the  highest  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  tbeKing 
of  England.  Little,  indeed,  is  known  concerning  him ;  but  many  of  Ed- 
ward's public  letters,  prrscn'od  in  Tiympr,  mention  him  in  high  terms  of 
commendation  and  i  c^'iu  cl.  Wliilcat  Avignon,  upon  hi^  present  mission, 
some  partisuns  of  the  King  ot  I  Vauce  broke  into  his  house  during  the  night, 
■nd,  carrying  off  the  envoy,  together  with  hb  son  and  »  servant,  kept  him 
ft  strict  prisoner  for  some  time.  The  Pope,  however,  hiiUgnant  at  such 
an  outrage  offered  to  a  person  under  the  immediate  protection  and  safe- 
guard of  the  Holy  Scc»  thundered  his  anathema  against  all  who  were 
eoncorned  in  his  abduc  tion ;  exeeutrd  snmmary  justice  upon  some  of 
his  own  dependents  who  hud  a  .share  therein;  and  even,  it  would  ap- 
pear, put  France  in  interdict  till  the  King  of  England'b  envo^  was  set 
at  liberty.  Philip  of  Va]ois,on  his  part,  protested  loudly  his  innocence 
of  any  participation  in  the  crime  whidi  had  been  committed ;  remon* 
•trated  ^gunst  the  extreme  measures  to  which  the  Pontiff*  had  had 
recourse;  and  caused  the  object  of  so  much  contcit  to  be  freed  from 
durance,  and  conveyed  to  Avi;»non.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  Edward  passed  over  in  silence  the  insult  olfercd  to  his  oies.seuger, 
or  the  wrong  done  to  the  sacred  person  an  amhaasador ;  and  we  find 
amongst  the  state  papers  a  letter  to  the  Pope  upon  the  sul^t,  which 
contains  many  expressions  calculated  to  leave  a  conviction  that  Edward 
rcf^nrded  his  envoy  with  feelings  of  greater  respect  and  affection  than 
his  mere  station  implied. 
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acknowledge,  claimed  domimon  over  both.  Edward, 

who,  probably,  had  never  anticipated  any  f^rcat  effects, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  French  nation,  iVoiu  the  as- 
sumption of  his  new  title,  rested  satisfied  with  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Fieming8>  added  the  words  Dieu  et  mon 
droit  to  the  quartered  arms  of  France  and  England, 
and  caused  a  new  great  seal  to  ))e  cn^rraved,  beaiiug 
the  emblems  of  his  assumed  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  launched  the  thunders 
of  the  church  at  the  Flemings,  for  supporting  the 
enemy  of  the  church's  beneficent  protector ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  God,  placed  the  whole  of  Flanders  in 
interdict.  The  clergy  of  that  country,  who  were 
either  French  themselves,  or  attached  to  the  French 
court,  willingly  proceeded  to  enforce  the  sentence  of 
the  Holy  See,  by  depriving  their  flocks  of  all  the 
religious  offices  they  were  appointed  to  celebrate  *  ; 
but,  while  all  parties  thus  impiously  made  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  to  sanctify  their  insect  con- 
tentions, Providence  was  pursuing,  uninterrupted.  His 
inscrutable  course,  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  la« 
boured  schemes  and  intricate  policies  of  man. 

Before  the  interdict  had  reached  FUnders,  Ed- 
ward had  sailed  for  England  t,  and  almost  immediately 
after  held  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  The  })i  esence 
of  the  King  had,  of  course,  great  effect  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  people ;  and  he  induced  them  to  grant 
him  vast  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  shackled  by 

•  Barnes,  p.  160.    Froissart,  chap.  cvi. 

t  lIc!  disembarked  at  Orwell  on  the  21  t  f  February,  1340}  aodiiw 
BUatly  proceeded  to  Londoo,  where  he  held  the  parliamea|. 
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no  condition  to  which  he  could  reasonably  object.* 
The  strictest  inquisition^  also,  was  instituted  into  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  formerly  imposed,  in  which 

vast  peculations  had,  undoubtedly,  taken  place  ;  and 
Edward,  relieved  from  his  pecuiiiaiy  embairassments, 
proceeded,  with  immense  activity,  to  provide  for  all 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  for  the  defence  of  both 
his  Scottish  frontier  and  his  territories  in  Aquitaine. 

His  voyage  to  England  had  thus  removed  most  of 
those  difficulties  which  had  attended  him  from  the 
insufficiency  of  his  supplies ;  and,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  events  took  place  in  Belgium  which  tended 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  alliances  on  the 

*  The  principal  gnunts  and  enactments  of  tlua  Pteliainent  are  stated 

by  Barnes  to  have  bem  as  follows :  — 

The  lords  and  commons  cranted  to  the  Kin»  the  ninth  of  their 
wool,  the  ninth  hmib,  the  ninth  sheep,  and  the  ninth  of  jult  (rr-ym  and 
moveables ;  at  the  &uinc  tunc  giving  power  tu  take  Iruni  lurcign  mer- 
chants, and  otiien  not  living  by  agricttlture»  the  nineteenth  of  their 
goods  lawfully  to  thdr  value. 

In  return  for  this  grant,  Edward  dechred,  by  statute,  that  it  was 
to  form  no  precedent  for  future  times,  and  that  no  chnrjje  or  claim  for 
nid  shoulJ  thenceforward  he  made  by  the  King,  nnlcss  by  tlie  connnon 
consent  of  the  prelates,  earU,  barons,  and  other  great  men,  and  com- 
mons of  the  realm ;  and  still  farther,  that  all  profits  ansiug  from  this 
supply,  as  well  as  from  escheats,  customs,  marriages,  ward^  and  other 
feudal  sources  of  rerenue,  should  be  spent  upon  the  maintenance  and 
safe  keeping  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  proi^cution  of  the 
war  in  Gascony,  France,  and  Scotland,  while  those  wars  continued, and 
on  no  other  matter  whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  above  aid,  the  clergy  contributed  a  tenth ;  and 
means  wire  taken  to  increase  die  ref«iiies  arising  from  the  fbreign 
priories  in  England;  while  Edward,  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
realm,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  gratification  of  his  persons!  amH- 
tion,  laboured  with  his  subjects  to  prontote  the  commerce  with  Flnn- 
tler*^,  and  to  increase  the  trade  in  w  ool  and  woollen  clothjs,  wliii  li  lie 
huci  already  striven  assiduously  to  fuuud ;  measures  in  which  prc^nl 
policy  and  remote  interests  were  equally  conndflfed. 
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Continent,  and  to  afford  a  fair  promise  of  greater 

unanimity  and  vigour  than  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
played by  his  confederates. 

The  first  movements,  however,  which  afterwards 
brought  about  these  results,  were  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  the  allies  of  the  King  of  England.  In 
di.siui^isiuf;  his  troops  at  Buirouibsse,  Pliilip  of"  A'alois 
had  not  neglected  the  wise  precaution  of  strengthen- 
ing his  various  frontier  garrisons ;  and  had  filled  the 
towns  upon  the  Somme  and  Scheldt  with  kige 
bodies  of  young  and  ardent  warriors,  whose  greatest 
desire  was  to  signalise  themselves  ao^ainst  the  enemy. 

Between  these  bodies  and  the  troops  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  continual  skirmishes  were  taking  place, 
which,  at  first,  extended  only  to  the  subjects  of  the 
French  King,  and  to  those  of  princes  positively  allied 
to  his  adversary;  but  they  soon  involved  tlie  Count  of 
Hainault  also,  who  had  pointedly  abstained  from  the 
renewed  league  against  Philip  of  Valois,  which  had 
been  consolidated  by  the  Parliament  of  Brussels.  In 
most  of  the  sudden  excursions  which  they  uiadc,  the 
1^'rench  were  very  successful ;  and  their  efforts  seem 
especially  to  have  been  directed  against  the  lands  of  the 
ftmous  John  of  Hainault,  who  had  given  good  sub« 
ject  for  retaliation,  by  ravagaig  and  desolating  a  great 
part  of  Picardy  in  the  late  invasion  of  France.  The 
strong  town  of  Chimay  belonging  to  that  nobleman 
was  attacked,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
laid  waste.   Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Castle  of 

*  Froissart,  chap.  xciv. 
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Ralengues,  also  belonging  to  John  of  Hainault,  was 

besieged  j  and,  the  gainson  liaving  made  their  escape 
in  the  night,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  exploits,  the  garrison  of  Cambniy 
and  that  of  Than  I'Ev^ue  waged  incessant  war 
against  eacb  other ;  and,  at  length,  in  an  excursion 
made  by  Giles  de  Manny,  the  commandant  of  Thun, 
his  companions  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  into 
Cambray*  This  success  did  not  deliver  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  city  from  the  enterprises  of  the 
gari'ison  of  Thun,  as  two  brotliers  of  the  deceased 
captain^  equally  iearlcss  and  enterprising  with  himself, 
came  immediately  from  Bouchain,  to  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  his  companions,  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
venging  his  death. 

Hitherto  the  war  had  respected  the  territories 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault ;  but,  according  to  Frois- 
sart,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  by  representing  to 
the  French  King  the  ravages  which  the  Hainaulters 
had  committed  in  Cambresis,  while  Edward  had  be- 
sieged the  town,  at  length  induced  Philip  of  Valois 
to  treat  as  an  enemy  a  prince  whom  a  little  forbear- 
ance might  have  secured  as  a  friend*  The  chief  cities 
on  the  French  frontier  were,  as  I  have  said,  strongly 
gai  risoiied  ;  and  as  the  reward  of  military  service  in 
those  days  was,  principally,  what  each  individual 
could  gain  by  his  strength,  his  courage,  and  his  ac- 
tivity,-^whether  in  plunder,  which  was  not  only 
permitted  but  commanded,  or  in  prisoners,  whose 
ransom  wu^  according  to  their  wealth  or  dibUuctioa, 
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—  the  commanders  of  the  various  fortresses  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  permission  to  seek  riches  and 
adventures  in  the  rich  country  of  Hainault*  In 
Cambniy  still  remained  the  Grand  Master  La  Beanme, 
together  with  Jolui  dv  T.evis,  Mareschal  de  Mcrepoix, 
and  several  other  distinguished  kuights.  Hugh  de  la 
Roque»  seneschal  of  Carcassonnot  commanded  in  St. 
Amand ;  the  famous  Lord  of  Beaujeu  in  Mortagne ; 
and  in  Toumay  was  that  Godemar  de  Fay,  whose 
firmness  on  one  occasion  and  weakness  on  another 
proved  afterwards  the  salvation  and  tlie  ruin  of  l^'rance. 

No  sooner  was  it  announced  to  these  officers  that 
the  King  allowed  the  garrisons  of  the  Cambresis 
to  push  their  excursions  into  Hainault  itself, 
for  to  Cambresis  alone,  which  had  suffered  by  the 
Hainaulters,  the  King's  permission  seems  to  have 
extended^  than  a  force  was  collected,  somewhat 
larger,  in  all  probability,  than  that  territory  itself 
could  have  afforded,  consisting  of  600  men  at  arms, 
which  always  implied  treble  tlie  number  of  sol- 
diers. Eveiy  thing  was  arranged  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  setting  out  immediately  after  dusk,  the 
adventurers  directed  their  course  towards  Haspre, 
the  first  large  town  of  Hainault,  whieli  lay  in  fan- 
cied security,  totally  unprepared  for  defence.  The 
French  entered  at  once  through  the  unguarded  gates ; 
and,  taking  possession  of  the  sleeping  city,  proceeded 
to  plunder  at  their  ease.  Haspre  was  soon  com- 
pletely  swept  of  its  riches  and  its  inhabitants.  A  large 
priory  ol  Biutk  Monks  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and, 
when  every  thing  had  been  collected  which  could  be 
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carried  away,  the  invaders  left  the  place,  driving  their 

living  prey  before  them.  They  departed  not,  how- 
ever, without  setting  fire  to  the  town  as  they  retired; 
and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  carried  away  captives 
at  a  moment  that  they  fancied  themselves  in  profound 
peace,  saw  their  city,  with  all  its  sweet  domestic 
memories,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  grey  ruins  before 
their  eyes>  their  hearths  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
their  home8>  and  nothing  iefi  of  their  birthplace  but 
the  name. 

The  tidings  of  the  French  aggression  reached  Va* 

lenciennes  that  night ;  and  the  young  Count  was  roused 
from  his  sleep  to  hear  that  one  of  his  chief  cities  was 
assailed  by  the  French.  Starting  from  his  bed,  he  in- 
stantly buckled  on  his  armour  ^  and,  calling  round  him 
the  few  knights  that  his  palace  contained,  issued  forth 
into  the  market  place,  where  he  caused  the  alarm  bell 
to  be  rung,  from  one  of  those  belfries  which  all  large 
towns  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  arms  in  case  of  attack.  Without 
.  waiting,  however,  for  the  assembly  of  a  lai^r  force 
than  that  wIiilIi  was  already  preparetl,  he  sprang  upon 
horseback,  aud,  spurring  onward  towards  Haspre 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  anger  and  indignation,  left 
whatever  troops  might  be  collected  afUr  his  departure 
to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could.  But,  before  he  had 
ridden  far,  he  was  met  by  news  of  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  town  he  went  to  aid ;  and  was  assured 
that  the  French  had  retired  beyond  reach  of  pursuit. 

Amongst  the  first  who  received  the  tidings  of  the 
fall  of  Haspre  was  John  of  Hainault,  Lord  of 
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Beaumont,  who  had  already  suflfered  so  greatly  him- 
self by  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  who  was 
not  sorry,  perhaps^  that  his  nephew  had  met  with 
80  migniteful  a  return  for  the  moderate  and  some- 
what temporidng  course  he  had  pursued  towards 
the  King  of  France.  He  nevertheless  set  off  in- 
stantly for  Valencu'iincs,  to  aid  the  Count  by  his 
presence  and  advice;  and  the  conversation  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  on 
their  first  meeting  is  too  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ners of  that  age  to  be  omitted. 

**  Fair  uncle,"  said  the  Count  as  they  met,  **  your 
war  witli  France  is  greatly  embellished." 

God  be  praised,  Sir ! "  replied  the  Lord  of  Beau- 
mont **  For  your  wrong  and  grief,  I  should  be 
angry  enough ;  but  you  have  this  for  the  love  and 
service  you  have  always  borne  the  French.  However, 
we  must  now  ride  against  France*  Look  to  what 
side  it  shall  be  upon.*' 

You  say  true,"  answered  the  Count ;  and  it 
shall  be  thll  shortly.*' 

A  meeting  of  all  the  vassab  of  Ilainauit  was  im- 
mediately called  at  Mons ;  and  much  debate  ensued  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  any  warning 
to  a  monarch  who  had  violated  the  peace  without 
notification  on  his  part,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  follow  his  example,  and  attack  his  ter- 
ritories at  once.  It  was,  at  length,  determined  to 
follow  nobler  rules,  and  defy  the  French  King  openly 
before  his  dominions  were  invaded.  Thibalt,  abbot 
of  Crespy,  was  charged  with  the  Count's  defiance, 
which  he  delivered  to  Philip  in  form. 
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The  King  received  it  with  contemptt  merely  re* 
plying  that  his  nephew  was  an     outrageous  fooI» 

who  took  the  best  means  to  have  his  whole  country 
consumed."  But  surely,  if  there  was  any  outrage  and 
folly  couimittcd  through  the  whole  transaction,  the 
accusation  thereof  would  appear  to  rest  upon  the  man 
who  cast  away  a  friend  while  assailed  by  many  ene- 
mies, and  who  violated  the  common  and  generous 
custom  of  the  times,  to  commit  a  cruel  aggression  on 
his  nephew's  temtories. 

The  more  noble  and  open  proceeding  of  the  Count 
of  Hainault  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  signal 
vengeance  upon  his  adversary.  No  sooner  was  the 
defiance  given,  than,  enteiing  France  with  1(),(>00 
men  at  arms,  the  Count  uud  his  uncle  instantly  pro* 
ceeded  to  Aubenton  —  a  town  which  expected  their 
attack,  and  had  been  strongly  reinforced  and  prepared 
to  resist.  The  first  day,  after  a  long  and  severe  con- 
test, the  barriers  witluuit  the  gates  were  woti  by  the 
Hainaultcrs  ^  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates  them- 
selves were  forced.  The  battle,  however,  still  con- 
tinued within  the  walls ;  though  the  inferiority  of 
numbers,  of  course,  deprived  the  French  of  all  chance 
of  successful  resistance.  The  A  idaiuc  ol  Chalons, 
who  commanded,  was  taken,  severely  wounded  ;  and 
his  two  sons,  whom  he  had  knighted  at  the  gates  in 
the  morning,  were  found  dead  in  the  market-place. 
The  Lord  of  Vervins,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor 
in  the  desolation  of  Chimay,  saved  himself  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse  j  but  few  others  escaped  alive  to 
bear  the  news  of  the  storming  of  Aubenton. 
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FVoro  that  city,  the  Count  of  Hainaalt  directed 

his  uiaich  through  the  Thierasche,  burning  and  deso- 
lating a  great  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rheiins.  Forty 
towns  and  villages,  which  had  escaped  at  the  time  of  the 
English  invasion^  were  now  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  the  wanton  aggression  which  Philip  had  suffered 
his  tioDps  to  commit  was  avenged,  for  the  time,  in 
the  mo^t  signal  manner.  The  Count  of  Haiuault, 
however,  was  well  aware  that  such  an  expedition 
would  call  down  speedy  retaliation ;  and  he  was  no 
less  conscious  that,  however  brave  and  active  were  his 
soldiers,  their  numbers  could  not  at  all  sufiice  to  pr(}t(  ct 
the  country  against  the  far  superior  force  of  I^rauce. 
Support  became  necessary  to  him  ;  and  as  war  now 
existed  in  its  most  imphu»ble  form  between  his  do- 
minions and  France,  his  natural  allies  were,  of  course, 
the  enemies  of  the  French  King. 

To  Edward,  then,  as  the  chief  of  those  enemies* 
he  now  determined  to  i^ply*  although,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  he  had  himself  shown  much  indi^rence  to 
the  success  of  the  English  King  ;  but  their  interests 
were  now  united,  where  they  had  before  been  distinct, 
and  he  calculated  justly  when  he  supposed  that  his 
brother-in-law  would  embrace  his  alliancewithpleasure« 
The  transaction,  however,  was  one  of  such  delicacy,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  case  so  urgent,  that  he  determined 
to  conduct  the  negotiation  m  person  ;  and,  leaving 
his  uncle  governor  of  Uainault,  Holland,  and  Zea* 
land  during  his  absence,  he  embarked  at  Dordrecht 
for  England.  His  expectations  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  King  of  England  were  lu  no  degree 
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disappointed ;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  he 
had  concluded  an  ofl^sive  and  defensive  alliance  with 

t]iat  prince,  and  obtained  the  assurance  of  his  prompt 
support  and  assistance.  From  Ix)ndon  tlie  Count 
directed  his  course,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor,  and  entered  into  a  general  league 
with  all  those  German  nobles  who  had  before  aided 
the  King  of  England.  In  tlie  mean  time,  events  had 
occurred  in  Hainault,  which  rendered  these  alliances 
not  only  necessary  to  the  security  of  his  dominions, 
but  to  his  very  existence  aa  a  prince. 

The  invasion  and  desolation  of  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritories by  a  petty  prince  of  the  Empire*  had  kindled 
the  rage  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  more  potent  rivalry  of  the  English  King  \ 
and  the  consequence  was  the  march  of  a  large  army 
for  the  destruction  of  Hainault.  This  force  was  com* 
nianclcd  by  the  l)ra\  e  but  unhaj)py  John  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, aitervvards  King  of  France ;  and,  assembling  at 
St.  Quentin  before  the  conclusion  of  April,  a  body  of 
14,0CX)  men  approached  the  frontiers  of  Cambre8is,and 
halted  at  the  small  town  of  Montay.  Confikling  in 
their  numhers  and  their  valour,  the  French  took  no 
precautions  against  surprise ;  and,  during  the  iirst 
night  of  their  invadon,  they  found  that  the  activity 
and  the  daring  of  their  adversaries  might  cause  them 
more  serious  loss  and  danger  than  a  much  larger 
force  commanded  by  less  enterprising  leaders.  Werchin 

•  P«rts  of  the  Count  of  Hainault's  territories  were  fieft  of  the  onpire ; 
partt  were  hdcl  of  the  crown  of  Fiwce. 
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Gerard,  seneschal  of"  liainaiilt,  had  kept  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  care- 
lessness of  the  French  dispositions,  he  conceived  the 
daring  project  of  carrying  off  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
their  commander-in-chief.*  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
he  made  his  way  into  Muutay  with  only  sixty  cora- 
panionSy  and  proceeded  boldly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  army»  to  attack  the  principal  house  of  the 
town,  in  which  he  naturally  concluded  that  the  son 
of  the  King  of  France  would  niaki'  his  temporary 
abode.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  ^  and  on 
breaking  in  the  door,  he  found  two  of  the  principal 
French  nobles,  but  not  their  leader.  An  immediate 
stru^le  ensued,  in  which  the  Lord  of  Bailleul  was 
killed,  and  his  companion,  the  Lord  of  Brian9on,  was 

*  Tim  gallant  exploit  has  a  parallel  in  modern  history  which  lean* 
not  fNun  over  in  silence.  In  die  early  part  of  the  Ajnericnn  mr  Ois 
ncral  Lee,  an  officer  of  very  conriderable  leputHtion  end  talenta,  joined 

the  ranks  of  the  republicans,  and  much  was  expected  from  his  zeal  and 
abilities.  A  report,  however,  having  reached  the  Britisii  army  under 
Sir  W.  iiowe,  that  General  Lee's  corps  was  marching  towards  Alex- 
andria for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Delaware,  Lieutenant>Colonel 
&roourt  (aflerwanle  Field  Bfanhal  Eerl  of  ttmcourt)  volunteered  to 
fecoonoitre  the  enemj's  movement!,  obtnined  exact  information  in 
regprd  to  the  head  quirters  of  the  general,  and  instantly  fiMrmed  the 
daring  design  of  carrying  him  off  from  the  midst  of  his  army.  With 
thirty  men  of  the  16th  light  dragoons,  he  reached  General  Lee's  quar- 
ters unperceived ;  and  finding  a  house  on  either  side  of  tlie  road,  he 
divided  hie  men,  and  attadted  bodi.  Goniidenble  reHatance  waa  made 
by  the  guard,  and  a  ball  fired  from  the  window  paeeed  through  Colonel 
Harconr^s  helmet ;  but  before  any  succour  could  amv^  General  Lee 

was  taken,  placed  on  a  horse  before  a  dragoon,  and  was  cnrried  a  pri- 
soner fn  the  British  camp.  The  gallant  nnfilpmnn  by  whom  this  bold 
deed  was  perlbrnicd  has  not  been  many  years  dead,  and  there  arc  some 
atill  living  who  can  testify  that  in  him  all  the  better  quditiea  of  the 
chivalrous  character  continued  to  cxiet  in  an  afe  which  produced  vary 
Gttleorthekhid. 
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taken  prisoner  by  the  Hainaulters,  together  with  ten 

or  twelve  more,  all  men  of  note  ;  after  which  the  as- 
sailants, hading  that  the  alann  was  given,  and  that 
the  troops  were  getting  under  arms,  retired  with  all 
8peed»  and,  regaining  their  horses,  rode  back  to  Va- 
lenciennes with  their  prisoners.  Many  attempts  of 
the  same  nature,  were  undertaken  by  the  Hainaulters 
and  their  allies  ^  nor  were  careful  precautious  against 
the  enemy  wanting  on  the  part  of  John  of  Hainault, 
during  his  nephew's  absence.  Not  having  yet  a 
sufficient  force  to  keep  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  of  course  obliged 
to  abandon  the  open  country,  and  the  unfortified 
towns  and  villages,  to  be  plundered  by  the  foe  i  but 
in  every  city  which  afforded  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance, he  took  care  to  place  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
maintain  it  a^^ainst  any  tiling  but  a  regular  siege  j 
and  at  the  same  time  he  collected,  in  the  towns  of 
Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Avesnes,  Landrecy,  Mau- 
beuge,  and  Quesnoy,  ample  provisions,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops,  headed  by  the  most  experienced 
commanders  of  the  country. 

The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  there- 
fore, reduced  itself  to  a  mere  devastating  incursion. 
An  immense  multitude  of  villages  and  hamlets  were 
destroyed  ;  great  booty  was  obtuiiied  ;  and  tlic  whole 
open  country  oi'  Hainault  was  swept  of  ail  its  pro- 
duce. No  fortified  town  or  fortress  of  any  import, 
however,  was  taken,  or  even  besieged,  by  the  French, 
vrith  the  exception  of  Escandeuvres  on  the  Scheldt, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  after  a  short  siege, 
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hf  the  tieacheiy  of  its  eommander.   He  expiated 

his  crime  by  an  ignominious  death  shortly  after  at 
Mens ;  and  the  castle  of  Escandeuvres  was  rased 
to  its  foundations  by  the  captors.  After  thig 
•mall  siiocea»  the  Duke  of  Normandy  retired  to 
Cambray ;  and  having  made  a  brief  halt,  and  re- 
inforced some  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he 
directed  his  whole  remaining  force  against  the  castle 
of  Thun  I'Ev^que. 

The  renown  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the  fortreas 
for  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  place  itself,  rendered  greater  ])re|iaration8  neces- 
sary than  the  size  of  the  castle  or  the  number  of 
the  garrison  seemed  to  reqfuire**  fresh  levies  were 
made  by  the  French  general  $  and  several  of  those 
great  engines  which  at  that  time  were  still  generally 
used  instead  of  cannon,  were  brought  from  Cambray 
and  Douaiy  against  the  small  fort  of  Thun  i'E\  c((iie. 
Six  of  these  machines  are  mentioned  as  particularly 
powerful ;  and  from  these,  day  and  night,  immense 
masses  of  stone  were  continually  hurled  against  the 
castle,  beating  down  the  battlements  and  the  roofs,  so 
that  no  shelter  was  left  to  the  garrison  but  in  the  cel- 
lars and  subterranean  chambers^  with  which  almost 
every  fortress  in  that  day  was  provided.  Still,  however, 
the  bold  counsels  of  Sir  Richard  Lamesi,  and  of  two 

*  Thftt  no  gteat  force  wan  ever  employed  in  the  defence  of  Thun 
rSrlqiie,  ve  may  eondude  from  the  account  already  ^en  <^  itt  cap* 
tore  by  Walter  dc  Maun) ,  who,  at  the  tine,  had  irith  him  only  forty 

lances,  making  in  all  a  force  of  about  120  men,  A  part  of  these  only 
uere  loft  by  hini  to  guard  liin  conqiiosl ;  nnd  rnnscquently,  nt  the  ut- 
most calculation^  the  garrison  could  not  consist  of  more  than  100  men. 
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brothers  the  house  of  Mauoy,  who  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  command  of  the  place,  maintained 

the  cour;i<^re  of  the  defenders  j  aiid  no  probability  of 
their  surrender  existed,  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  recourse  to  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
expedients  which  war  ever  produced.  By  means  of  the 
same  engines  which  had  battered  down  the  roofs,  he 
cast  in  upon  the  brave  garrison  every  sort  ol  putrid 
carnou  that  could  be  found ;  and  the  number  of  dead 
horses  and  cattle,  which  he  thus  accumnlated  within 
the  small  space  of  the  castle,  in  a  moist  atmosphere^ 
and  at  a  sultry  time  of  year,  created  witliiii  the  place 
a  pestilent  stench,  becoming  more  and  mure  horrible 
every  hour.  Such  a  means  of  warfare  was  not  to  be 
resisted }  and  after  sufiering  for  some  days  the  terrible 
scourge  inflicted  upon  them,  the  garrison  prayed  a 
fortnight's  truce,  upon  the  promise  of  surrendering 
the  fortress  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  still  unrelieved. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  consented  ^  and  a  squire 
was  permitted  to  go  forth  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming John  of  Hainault  of  the  situation  of  the 
garrison.  The  messenger  found  that  prince  at 
Mons  ;  but  he  was  himself  less  able  than  ever  to 
collect  sufficient  forces  to  give  battle  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  garrisons  of  Lille^  Douai,  and 
Toumay  were  carrying  on  a  continual  though  de^ 
sultoi  y  w  aria  re  upon  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault^  and  though  the  Earl  of  ^Salisbury  had 
e£kcted  some  retaliation  by  the  suiprise  and  de- 
struction of  Armentier^    that  temporary  success  had 

*  Cfaroo.  cl«Fnuicc^cbap.zvn.   Ann.ds  FlMid.,p.840. 
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been  more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  of  that 
noble  himself  by  the  people  of  Lille>  while  endea- 
▼ouring  to  pass  by  that  city  in  company  with  the 
Karl  of  Siifiblk,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  with 
Artevelde  to  the  siege  of  Toumay.*  Continual  in- 
cursions, and  the  presence  of  a  large  French  force 
upon  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  required  that 
no  part  of  the  territory  should  be  left  unguarded ; 
and  no  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  succour 
the  hesiep^ed  fort,  without  depriving  many  phices  of 
the  garrisons  necessary  to  their  defence.  The  Regent, 
however,  informed  the  messenger  from  the  garrison 
of  Thun,  that  he  had  received  assurances  of  his 
nephew's  immediate  return ;  and  that  he  hoped  and 
believed,  before  the  end  of  the  truce,  the  Count  would 
not  only  be  present,  but  would  also  be  enabled,  by  the 
alliances  he  had  formed,  to  force  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy to  ruse  the  siege* 

*  Most  of  the  English  authors  declare,  that  the  two  prisoners  re> 
oeived  the  most  unworthy  treatment  The  account  given  by  Barnes  is 
as  follows:  —  **  At  last  it  was  determined  that  these  two  illustrious 
captives,  being  fettered  and  shackled  with  iron,  should  be  sent  and  pre- 
tentod  to  the  French  King  as  a  lucky  hansel  of  his  future  succeat*  As 
duqr  were  conv^ed  to  Vma,  they  were  drawn  in  a  cait  through  the 
aUlst  of  every  town,  yiUag^and  hamlet  in  thdf  way.irith  greatshouts 
and  cries  of  the  vulf^r,  and  scoffs  and  railings  of  the  rascal  sort  of 
pt">p!p.  Being  at  last  brought  into  the  King  of  France's  presence,  he 
uiobt  unworthily  commanded  they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  but  to  tins 
die  most  noble  Kmg  of  Bohemia,  John  of  Luxemburgh,  opposed  him- 
self  with  words  to  this  elfect,"  See. 

A  good  deal  o{  national  pr^udicc  is  probably  mixed  up  in  this  ac* 
count,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  Froissart,  who  did  not  scruple  to  dis- 
play many  of  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  Philip  of  Valois.  It 
appt^s  from  the  papers  in  Rymer  (torn.  ii.  |>urt  iv.  p.  107.),  that  the 
companion  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  himself,  and  not 
his  son,  as  Barnes  supposes. 
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With  these  tidings  the  envoy  returned  to  the 

castle  ;  an<l  a  few  anxious  days  stiil  passed,  while  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  remained  uncertain.  At  length 
that  prince  appeared  at  Valenciennes ;  and  the  eSSeet 
of  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  was  instantty 
felt.  Conscious  of  being  now  able  to  bring  immense 
forces  into  the  field  HC^ainst  his  adversary,  he  (U  layed 
not  one  moment  to  act  vigorously  in  his  own  defence. 
From  every  quarter  he  called  the  chivalry  of  Uainault 
to  Valendeimes,  and  summoned  his  allies  to  meet 
him  with  all  speed  at  Thun  TEv^que. 

Activity  and  eager  thirst  for  revenge  spread 
through  the  country^  as  the  means  of  gratification 
were  presented ;  and  setting  off  from  his  capital  with 
a  force  already  considerable,  at  every  step  the  young 
Count  found  his  power  increasing.  Before  tlic  ter- 
mination of  the  truce,  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt^  opposite  to  the  besieged  castle  ;  the  Count  of 
Namur  followed  with  no  insignificant  reinforcem^ts ; 
and  shortly  afler,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Gueldres 
appeared  with  large  and  veteran  forces.  I.ast  of  all 
came  Artevelde  of  Ghent,  with  an  army  of  60,0CX> 
flemings;  and  more  than  1 00^000  men  appeared 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

Such  a  display  of  power  now  diowed  Philip  of 
Valois  that  it  is  wiser  not  even  to  tread  upon  a 
worm.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  sent  instant  mes- 
sengers to  his  father  at  Peronne^  informing  him  of 
this  immense  host,  which,  like  the  Abled  produce  of 
the  serpent's  teeth,  seemed  to  have  risen  all  armed 
out  ot  the  earth    and  Philip  immediately  despatched 
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11200  men  at  arms  to  reinforce  his  son's  forces. 
The  French  monarch,  it  appears,  had  bound  himself 
by  oath  not  to  lead  on  army  across  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire ;  but  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  troops* 
who  were  only  separated  from  the  superior  force  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault  by  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt 
induced  him  to  forget  the  niceties  of  honour,  and  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  The  Duke  of  Nor> 
mandy  still  remained  nominally  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  anny»  but  FhOip  of  Valois  directed  all 
its  movements. 

The  various  forces  which  Philip  now  called  to  his 
aid,  soon  restored  a  degree  of  equality  to  the  two 
hosts;  and  the  siege  of  Thun  r£v^ue  proceeded 
with  renewed  vigoiu".  To  have  effectually  relieved 
the  castle,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
Scheldt,  and  fight  the  besieging  army ;  but  although 
the  Count  desired  nothing  more  than  a  battle*  the 
passage  of  such  a  river  in  face  of  a  powerful  ad- 
versary was  a  step  only  to  be  taken  by  a  bold,  active, 
and  sklllul  general,  with  forces  over  which  he  had  the 
sole  command.  Such  was  not  the  situation  of  the  young 
Count ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  mi- 
litary abilities*  there  were  quite  enough  commanders 

*  It  is  searoelj  pomible  to  dtrioe  bow  both  Meie»y  and  Barna  could 
sulKr  themselves  to  be  misled  into  placing  the  CMtle  of  Thun  TEveque 
upon  the  river  Sambre,  where  no  such  place  ever  existed ;  while  Frois- 
sart,  wlumi  thpyboth  consulted,  mentions  its  position  on  the  Scheldt 
at  least  twenty  tiuies.  A  village,  indeed,  called  i  liuin,  exists  upon  the 
Sembre;  but  Thun  rEvdque  was  placed  upon  the  left  book  of  the 
Scheldt,  belf  way  betweeo  Gambray  and  Boocfaab.  Tlie  Count  of 
Hainault,  therefore,  was  on  the  fi^t,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the 
left,  bank  of  the  river. 
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in  his  camp  to  defeat  the  best  schemes  that  ever  were  , 
devised. 

All  t}i:it  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  keep  up 
a  severe  discharge  of  missiles  across  the  river,  in  aid 
of  the  besieged  garrison,  who  by  this  time  were 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  Under  cover  of 
constant  flights  of  arrows  and  quarrels  several  boats 
were  brought  dowii  the  river  to  the  castle  ;  and  the 
brave  garrison,  after  enduring  the  most  dreadful 
distress,  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  escaped  in  safety 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  young  Count  was  still 
desirous  of  figlitin<i;  the  enemy ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  overruled  his  opinion  —  declaring  that,  out 
of  respect  to  the  King  of  England,  who  was  daily 
expected  in  Flanders,  they  could  not  fight  a  general 
battle  without  his  presence,  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumfetances,  which  did  not  exist. 

It  is  by  DO  means  improbable,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  they  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
the  Count  to  refindn,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  merely 
excuses  tc  themselves  for  retiring,  were  the  strongest 
arguments  in  his  mind  for  urging  on  a  battle.  The 
return  of  the  King  of  England  would,  of  course,  de- 
prive the  Count  of  all  the  honour  which  in  those 
days  was  to  be  gained  by  commanding  in  a  general 
engagement ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  a  young 
and  ardent  prince,  mistaking  his  own  zeal  for  capa- 
bility, and  making  his  hopes  the  measure  of  pro- 
babilities, should  feel  certain  of  success  in  an  enter- 
prise where  the  attempt  itself  was  honourable. 

*  The  bob  or  aort  of  mow  discharged  from  a  crOB»4iow. 
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It  appears  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  sent 
twice,  without  ( onsulting  anyone,  to  propose  tenns  of 
battle  to  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy,  who,  under  the 
advice  of  hiu  father,  refused  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed ammgements.  After  a  council  al80»  in  which 
he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  his  allies  were  bent 
upon  returning  home,  the  Count  still  strove  to  force 
them  to  an  engagement,  by  sending  word  to  the 
adverfle  commander  that»  if  the  French  would  grant 
him  a  truce  of  but  three  days,  he  would  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Scheldt,  by  which  either  they  should  pass 
over  unmolested  to  fight  him,  or  he  would  pass  over 
to  fight  them,  at  their  choice.  The  French  general 
still  declined,  however,  and  couched  his  very  pru- 
dent determination  in  terms  of  bravado  and  insult.* 
The  Count  still  continued  to  lin^^er  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  by  much  persuasion  induced  his  confede- 
rates to  keep  the  field  also ;  but  the  tidings  soon  after 
arrived,  that  the  King  of  England  had  returned ;  and 
rumours  of  a  great  naval  cui^  ii^ement  having  taken 
place  spread  through  the  ariiiy.  Such  reports  at 
once  dissolved  the  only  ties  that  kept  the  Count's 
force  together ;  and  all  the  various  members  of  the 
confederation  he  had  formed,  hastened  to  meet  and 
confer  with  the  greater  and  more  successful  prince, 
whose  arrival  was  now  known. 

•  The  reply  sent  to  the  Count  of  Hainault  by  Philip  and  his  son  is 
thus  stated  by  Froissart : — "  Sire  dc  Maubuisaon,  vous  direz,  de  par 
nous,  a  celui  qui  ci  vous  envoie,  que  en  tei  etat  commc  nous  avons  tenu 
le  Conte  de  Uainaut  jusques  a  maintenant,  nous  le  tacndrom  en  Avant 
et  hn  ferons  engager  aa  terra:  Miui  aera-V9  guerroy^  de  deux  cot^f 
et  qnand  bon  noua  aemblera,  nous  cntrerons  en  Hnntnt »  ^  point  qua 
nom  panidnmi  tout  Mm  paya.**— 'Chap.  c&U. 
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CHAP,  VIII. 

THE  FRENCH  I'uri'AKK  TO  isrv.nrr.vT  kdward  ok  his  RBTURN 

TO  FLANDERS.  —  feUWAKD  iiElS  SAIL. —  UATTLS  OF  8LUYS,  AND 
TOTAL  DEFEAT  0¥  THE  FRENCH.  —  ORATION  OF  JACOB  VAN 
AUTBTBLDS.  — >  PAmLIAHIIIT   OF   TILLKTOHDB,   AKD  PBSMAli 

ultioN  or  ram  imaBBtiAMD8.«-THS  roPB  and  tmb  rimo  o# 

aiGILT  BHMATOflB  TO  BFFBCT  A  PBACB. —  BVWABD  AKD  HIS 

ALLIES  BESTEOF  TOURNAT.  —  THE  PLBMtxnS  nFSIROK  ST.  OMER, 
—  EI>WAKU    CHALLENGER    THE     KINO    OF    FRANCE    TO  SINGLE 

COMBAT.— PHILIP  OF    VAL018   DECLINES.  THE    FLEMINGS  1>E- 

FBATBD  BBFOBB  tT.  OMBB.— 8IB0B  OF  TOUBBAT.— OF  IfOMTAGNB* 
— 8IBQB  AND  DB8TBUCTION  OF  Vt*  AMAND.  ALUQBD  FBB« 
FIDT  OF  THB  DUBB  OF  BBABANT. — iOAK  OF  TALOIS  CABBIBB 
OK  THE  NEGOCIATIOVS    FOR    PEACE.  —  EDWARd's  niFFICULTIES. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  IS  AQLITAINE  —  OP  SCOTS  IN 
SCOTLAND  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  —  PECULATIONS  IN 
THB  BN0LI8B  EXCHEQUER.  —  A  TRUCE  CONCLUDED.— BDWABO 
WAITS  FOB  8UFPLIB8  TO  DI8CHABOB  BIS  DBBTS  OB  TBB  CO»> 
TIMBHT.^SBM  OCT  PBIFATBLT  FOB  BK01iAKD.<— FOiDS  MOTIItKO 
BDT  KBGLIOBBCB  AND  CONFUSION. 

While  the  contest  between  the  Count  of  Hainault 

and  the  King  of  France,  through  Tliilip's  own  im- 
prudence and  misconduct,  had  prepared  in  tlic  Low 
Countries  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  a  large  and 
well  appointed  anny  ready  for  the  return  of  the 
English  monarch,  Edward  had  been  by  no  means 
negligent  in  his  own  dominions,  in  taking  measures 
to  ^ve  him  power  and  authority  amongst  the  princes 
with  whom  he  was  to  act.  He  had  secured  supplies 
of  money  from  his  people,  and  had  collected  a  for- 
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midablc  military  force  to  augment  that  which  he  had 
left  behind* 

This  being  done,  he  hastened  his  return  w  mueh 
as  possililei  and  leaving  his  son  again  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  council  which  he  bdieved  to  he 

both  wise  and  zealous,  he  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  embarked  at  Orwell,  in  Suiiblk,  on  the  22d  of 
June.  The  promptness  with  which  his  general  ar- 
rangements had  been  concluded  would,  perhaps,  have 
enabled  him  to  set  out  earlier;  but  news  had  been 
received  both  by  himself  and  by  various  members  of 
his  council^  which  rendered  a  much  more  extensiye 
naval  force  requisite  than  he  had  at  first  proposed 
to  employ.  The  tidings  which  thus  altered  his  plans, 
were  given  by  his  brother-in-law,  Kes^iiiald  Duke  of 
Gueldres  *,  and  imported  that  an  immense  dcet  had 
been  collected  on  the  sea-coast  of  Flanders,  to  op- 
pose his  passage.  Rumours  of  this  kind  had  reached 
England  some  time  before ;  but  Edward  had  hitherto 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  The  letters  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  however,  not  only  bore  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity,  but  entered  into  various  particulars  which  ^ 
proved  the  necessity  of  activity  and  precaution.  Ed- 
ward thus  learned  that  tlie  various  fleets  which  had 
so  long  swept  the  channel,  and  which  had  not  only 
ravaged  his  coasts,  but  had  also  taken  many  of  his 
largest  ships  of  wart,  had  now  been  collected  into  one 
laige  body,  and  augmented  by  immense  efforts  to  the 
number  of  400  ships,  of  which  140  were  oi  the 

VabinabtiD,  Hbt  p.  1Mb  f  Froiitart,  chap,  en, 
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largest  class.*    These  were  manned  by  40,000  fight- 

ing  men  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  commanded  by 
three  experienced  admirals t,  who  for  the  last  two 
years  had  been  constantly  employed  in  carrying  on  a 
naval  war  against  England,  in  which  they  had  met  with 
infinite  success.  The  orders  which  had  been  issued 
to  this  force,  directed  the  leacU  i  s  to  guard  the  coast 
of  Flanders  ;  and  the  admirals  Bocauegra,  Behiichet, 
and  Quieret  had  been  warned  by  the  French  King, 
that  if,  by  any  defiiult  on  their  part,  Edward  was 
suffered  to  land  on  the  Continent,  their  heads  should 
answer  for  their  negligence.t  The  English  his- 
torians add,  that  the  French  commanders  had  sworn 
to  present  the  King  of  £ngland  dead  or  alive  in 
Paris,  if  he  attempted  the  passage ;  and  their  ex- 
perience, their  preparatidiis,  and  their  force  gave 
them  every  prospect  of  keeping  their  word. 

Edward  had  already  collected  near  QOO  vessels  for 
the  transport  of  his  troops  and  of  his  suit^,  which  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  almost  all 
the  ladies  of  the  English  court,  who  were  about  to 
attend  the  Queen  at  Antwerp.  §     It  became  ne* 


*  Froissart,  chap.  cxx. 

f  All  that  bas  been  written  ia  the  French  Chronicleaiand  copied  by. 
French  hiatoriena,  in  regard  to  this  battle,  and  to  the  niiaconduct  of 

Bchuchet  having  been  the  eatisc  of  its  loss,  proves  nothing  againat  the 
simplf  fact,  that  that  oflictT  hati  been  chosen  for  hi«i  niival  taknts,  and 
had  been  for  two  years  constantly  sweeping  the  British  (Miannel  w  ith 
great  and  singular  success.  The  words  of  Froissart  particularly  mark 
the  great  advantages  possessed  by  the  French  in  tbia  reapect.^*  Et 
convint  lea  An^loia  aouftv  et  cndurer  grande  pdne,  car  leura  emie< 
mis  etoient  quatre  contre  un,  et  tootes  gens  de  fait  et  de  mer«" 
I  Frdasart,  chap.  cvi.  ^  Waliingliani,  Hiat.  {».  19(w 
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oecMury  now,  hawevcr,  to  increaae  lua  naval  force» 

and  he  waited  as  long  as  the  terms  of  his  con- 
vention with  tlie  Duke  of  Brabant  permitted,  endea- 
vouring to  ooliect  a  fleet  equal  to  that  which  opposed 
his  pasaage.  Nevertbelesfl^  jOa  the  of  Jme\  h}it 
two  days  before  St.  John^a  day,  on  whici]i  he  was 
bouj^d  to  be  in  Flanders,  the  number  of  ships  which  he 
had  obtained  only  amounted  to  260 ;  and  with  these 
he  set  forth,  as  before  said,  irom  Orwell,  directing 
his  course  towards  Sluys.  The  wind  ."was  fav:  $  and 
the  next  day,  towards  evening,  Edward  came  in  ^ht 
of  the  coast  of  Flanders,  near  Blankenberg,  a  small 
touii  and  fort  midway  between  Ostend  and  Sluys. 
At  the  same  tinie  the  i  rench  iieet  was  discovered 
lying  across  :the  mouth  of  the  greiit  suriu^  le9\dijc^ 
the  port  of  Sluys,  and  Jthep  .called  .t'  Zwyn.  ^t  wj^fi 
too  late  at  that  time  for  either  party  to  seek  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  Edward  contented  himself  with  send- 
Ufig  .X^d  Cobham  and  Sir  John  Chando^,  with  ^ovae 
others,  on  shor^  to  reconnoitice  th^.en^y  ftam  U^e 
land  jside.t  This  having  been  done,  «n4.t^e  .adv^i^ 
force  sufficiently  ascertained,  Edward  ordered  his 
own  fleet  to  anchor,  and  waited  fqr  f!^e  piorp^ng 
attack  that  ot  the  foe. 

Early  on  the  foUowjuig  day  .he  rnndo  hiis  .^is- 
piMitions  for  battle,  taking  .care  i|t  .^nne  tiine  ^ 
profide  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies  t  who  accompanied 
the  fleet,    liii  iarge^l;  yeajselp  .(owed  ll^e  y^^i,  Mf^ 

*  1340.  f  Kn%|iloii,col.SA77. 
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these  were  disposed  alternately,  one  ship  being 
maimed  with  archers^  and  one  with  men  at  arms. 
A  squadron  also,  containing  archere  alone»  was  held  in 
reserve  on  the  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
any  unexpected  movement.  In  this  order  he  beat 
up  to  windward  a  little,  in  order  to  place  the  sun, 
which  at  first  shone  directly  in  the  eyes  of  his  troops* 
in  a  different  poaition*  and  then  soon  after  mid-day 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  who  did  not  seem  in* 
clined  to  draw  out  from  the  haven. 

On  the  part  of  the  PVench,  no  such  prudent  ar- 
rangement seems  to  have  been  made ;  and  more  time 
was  consumed,  in  watching  the  manieums  of  the 
English,  than  in  preparing  their  own  fleet  for  the 
approaching  engagement.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
appear  to  have  made  the  extraordinary  mistake  of 
thinking  Edward's  movement  to  windward  originated 
in  a  design  to  retreat;  and  the  sight  of  the  royal 
banner  of  England  bearing  down  upon  them,  was  the 
first  thing  that  inspired  them  with  any  great  activity. 
Their  })rocec dings  even  then,  however,  showed  no 
signs  of  uiiioi),  or  general  design ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  dissension  and  misunderstanding  reigned 
between  the  Ermch  and  Genoese  admirals. 

Edward,  however,  sailed  on  into  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  and  the  whole  forces  on  both  sides  were  soon 
engaged.*  A  combat  at  sea  was,  of  course,  in  those 
days,  very  different  indeed  from  a  naval  engagement 

^  Iba^i^tnlLWtB,  FroiMrt,cl»p.cxsi. 
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at  present ;  the  only  missiles  used  were  arrows,  quar- 
rels, and  nuksscs  of  stone ;  and  boarding  was  the 
principal  mancBuvre  practised  by  either  party.  The 
£ngiish  archers  poured  into  the  enemy's  vessels,  as 
they  came  up>  that  tremendous  hail  of  arrows  which 
the  historian  of  every  new  hattle^  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  history,  records  with  expressions  of  won- 
der and  dread.  The  crossbows  of  (ienoa  were  si- 
lenced in  a  moment ;  and  the  Christophert  the  great 
ship,  as  she  was  the  first  to  advance  was  the  first  to 
be  captured  from  the  enemy.*  She  was  taken,  we 
are  told,  solely  by  the  bowmen  of  England  j  but  by 
this  time  the  two  fleets  were  fully  engaged.  Run- 
ning side  by  side,  each  ship  grappled  with  its  neigh- 
hour ;  and  the  two,  united  together  by  iron  hooks 
and  lashings,  became  a  stage  on  which  commenced  a 
hand  to  hand  fight,  only  different  from  a  battle  by 
land  ui  the  smallness  of  the  space  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape.  Each  party  fought  with  desper- 
ation ;  and  for  many  hours — from  mid-day  far  into 
the  ensuing  night — the  combat  was  continued  with 
lances,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  bows,  till,  notwith- 
standing their  superior  luinibers,  ship  after  ship  was 
taken  from  the  1^'reuch  ^  and  Bocanegra,  seeing  the 
battle  hopeless*  and  a  prospect  of  escape  open  for 
himself,  hoisted  all  saU,  and  with  a  small  part  of  his 
division  secured  himself  by  flight. t 

t  The  acooant  which  I  had  originally  given  of  this  battle  bad  been 
finned  upon  n  coMyrMon  of  the  French  htttodiBa  on  the  one  sid^ 
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No  quarter  seems  to  have  been  given  ou  tiitj  oc- 
casion; and  it  i&  not  impossible  that  the  terribi? 


di0  Bqglnh  bbtorians  on  the  other,  with  Froinart,  m  4hc  moat  in- 
pMtial,  between  then.  I  had  r^ectcd,  however,  the  greater  part  of  thj» 

accounts  g^ren  the  great  Chronicles  of  France,  and  by  the  contiiiuator 
of  Nangia;  not  only  hecanso  tlioy  are  directly  contradicted  bv  Robert 
of  Avesbury,  Knighton,  :md  Wuliunghani,  l)Ut  because  they  are  both 
opposed  to  Froissart,  and  seemed  to  be  utterly  iinprobablc.  I  have 
nnce  been  obliged  to  change  my  opiiuon  on  one  of  the  moit  eaaential 
pouft^  hi  conaequenee  of  the  aeeount  gtvco  in  n  letter  from  the  lung 
himadC  pcnoted  out  to  me  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolae,  to  whom  I  am  under 
grent  oWii^tions  for  much  valuable  information. 

The  French  historians  assert,  first,  t!irit  Brhtirhpt  was  incompetent 
to  command j  and  that  his  total  waiit  of  naval  knowledge—- he  beii^ 
treasurer  of  Franee!,  and  not  n  naval  nma— canaed  tiie  deftat  of  the 
French. 

Seconfly,  they  state  that  the  French  fleet,  by  hb  desire,  rcmamed  in 
the  haven;  and  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  haven  ifsplf 

Thirdly,  they  declare  that  the  engagement  took  place  on  liie  tluy  after 
St.  John's  day ;  and,  fourthly,  descending  to  minor  particulars,  that 
Edward  waa  wounded  in  the  thigh,  that  Quieret  was  dain.in  eold  blood 
after  having  jidded,  and  that  Edward  banged  Bebodiet  at  Uie  mait  of 
hbown.yeaael. 

In  reply  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  thnt  fhotia;h  Behurlu't  cer- 
tainlv  was  treasurer,  that  circumstance,  in  those  day-,  liid  not  at  all 
uupiy  tliat  he  wa^  nut  the  most  skilful  officer  in  the  rcului.  We  have 
eeen  Inm  alao  appointed  two  yearn  before  to  the  command  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  widiout  aome  presumption  of 
<ikilt ;  and  —  a  much  more  important  fact  *^  we  haveLSOen  him  nPMrh- 
ably  Buccessfiil  durit^  those  two  years. 

In  r^ard  to  the  second  assertion,  that  the  French  fought  in  the 
haven,  it  seem^  to  me  utterly  improbable ;  for  eveo  if  this  statement 
had  not  been  dhwetly  eontradictnd  by  Froiaaart,  and  ^y  eirerf  Eoglvli 
historian,  would  it  be  credible,  I  asked  myself,  that  the  French  did 
keep  the  haven,  when  all  was  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  gained,  by  doing 
so?  The  shore  was  guarded  by  the  Flemings  of  Bnij^es,  their  most  de- 
termined enemies ;  and  the  advantitgc  of  numbers  must  iiarc  been  lost 
by  such  a  confined  poution.  At  the  same  time,  the  vety  purpose  of 
their  enterpriae  waa  to  fight  the  Sii^  of  BBglaBd,aiid  ffdMr  niwlMp 
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ravag^es  which  the  French  had  committed  on  the 
EngUsh  coast,  rendered  the  one  side  implacable  and 
the  other  desperate.  At  all  events,  it  is  known  that 
an  immeiiae  number  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  found  a  watery  grave,  either  from  the  effects  of 
terror  or  of  hopelessness.*    Of  all  the  magmiicent 


from  landing;,  or  tuke  him  a  priiioner  to  Paris;  not  to  lie  quietly  ia  haiw 
bour»  and  let  him  sail  whithersoever  he  pleased. 

Tbs  kueroff  Edmurd.  howtver,  whieb  nill  be  finnid  in  the  Appendix 
(No.  II.),  foroea  me  to  Bhandon  this  opidea,  and  to  emcel  the  ahett  fa 
which  it  was  promulgated.  It  has  also  produced  several  other  important 
alterations,  showing  that  the  buttle  began  after  mid-day,  instead  of  at  day- 
break, and  w  as  continued  during  the  ensuing  night;  that  the  number  of 
large  vessels  in  the  French  fleet  were  190,  and  of  armed  men  35,()u(i, 
and  that  24  ships  and  5000  escaped,  though  some  of  these  were 
afUrwarde  taken* 

Wefitftherfiod  that  Edward  positively  fought  on  St*  John'a  day; 
but  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Behuchet  and  Quieret,  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  their  being  put  to  death  after  the  battle  depends  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  the  French  historians ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fabian  copied  his  account,  absurd  as  it  is  in  several  particulars,  from 
the  French  $  while  Froiaeart,  who  was  not  likdj  to  have  passed  over 
such  an  incident  in  rilenee,  makes  no  mortioo  of  the  Ihet.  In  fcga*^  to 
Edward's  wound,  also,  the  assertion  would  appear  to  be  false ;  as,  besides 
the  certainty  of  bis  never  having  mentioned  it  in  his  own  letter,  we  find 
thnt,  with  the  interval  of  one  day,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
show  thankfulness  for  bis  victory. 

In  concluding  this  note  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
courtesy  and  khidneis  with  which  the  gentiemen  hittusted  with  tiM 
archives  of  the  city  of  London  gave  me  access  to  those  important 
repositories,  and  of  the  zeal  and  talent  w  ith  which  they  aided  nie  in  my 
researches.  Where  I  have  found  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  Edward  not 
clear,  I  have,  in  the  co]>y  printed  in  the  Appendix,  inserted  in  italics  the 
words  which  I  think  were  really  intended  to  be  used  by  the  writer;  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  such  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  HS. 
preserved  in  the  city  archives,  whereof  the  letter  as  printed  with  the 
chronicle  of  London  is  a  correct  tranaoripL 
•  Walsingharo,  Uist. 
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fleet  which  had  been  collected  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  English  monarch*,  scarcely  one  eighth  escaped; 
and  about  80,000  French  perished  in  the  combat. 
The  King  of  Knglaiid  himself  led  his  navy  against 
the  enemy  ;  and  through  the  whole  engagement  he 
continued  alternately  to  command  as  an  admiral,  and 
to  fight  as  a  knight,  with  a  union  of  those  splendid 
qualities  of  ardent  courage  and  calm  presence  of 
mind  which  seldom  fail  from  difficulties  to  win 
glory.  The  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
taken,  and  went  to  swell  the  £nglish  fleet.  A  few 
were  sunk,  perhaps  by  the  engines  for  casting  large 
masses  of  stone  commonly  used  on  such  occasions. 
Those  which  escaped  under  the  connnand  of  Bo- 
canegra,  were  pursued  by  Sir  John  Crabbe,  with 
thirty  sail,  but  ejected  their  flight  in  safety ;  and 
the  James  of  Dieppe,  which  had  captured  an  English 
vessel,  and  carried  it  off  for  some  way,  was  afterwards 
retaken  by  her  prisoners,  and  brought  back  on  the 
following  day.t 

Edward  after  his  victory  passed  some  time  on  board 
the  fleet,  whence  the  sound  of  various  musical  bands, 
which  we  find  on  all  occasions  accompanied  the 
Englisli  armies,  wafted,  during  many  hours,  the  re- 
joicings of  the  victors  to  the  shore.  The  monarch, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  far  from  arrogant  in  his 
success ;  and  the  letters  by  which  he  announced  the 
battle  and  its  event  to  his  son  and  to  the  council  of 

•  Knighton,  col.  2577. 

f  Adam  Muremoath.  Fabian's  accouot  of  this  battle  i»  not  at  all  to 

be  trusted. 
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England,  breathe  that  excellent  moderation  in  eyeiy 
line,  which  is  at  once  the  fruit,  and  the  proof,  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  mind.* 

The  tidings  of  this  great  battle,  the  most  import- 
ant which  had  ever  been  fought  in  those  seas,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  an  English  king  had  com- 
manded in  jjersou,  spread,  of  course,  like  iightniiig 
through  the  whole  of  Flanders,  and  soon  reached 
in  a  thousand  forms  the  two  camps  before  Than 
r£-T^ue.t  To  the  French  it  came  like  an  earthquake, 
overthrowing  at  once  all  the  hopes  of  overrunning 
Hainault  and  destroying  the  Flemish  league,  which 
they  had  built  up  upon  the  great  probability  of  Edward 
being  defeated,  and  either  captured  or  driven  back 
by  the  immense  armament  with  which  the  coast  had 
been  guarded.  Philij),  however,  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained some  time  in  ignorance  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  <— no  one  daring  to  tell  that  hasty  and 
intemperate  monarch  the  defeat  which  his  fleet  had 
sustained,  till  his  jester  one  day  ran  into  his  presence 
exclaiming,  **  Oh,  tlie  English  cowards!  the  das- 
tards of  England  I  the  faint-hearted  Englishmen !" 

Why  call  you  them  cowards,  Sir  Fool?"  de> 
manded  the  King. 

•*  liecause  they  dared  not  leap  out  of  their  ships 
into  the  sea  so  gallantly  as  our  valiant  men  of  France 
have  done  at  Sluys,"  replied  the  jester.^ 

Although  it  would  have  seemed  the  natural  policy 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  the  confederates  in- 

•  R}  iner,  torn.  u.  partiT.  Froitsart. 
t  Walnoghtin,  p.  146. 
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stantly  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  the  French  were' 
depressed  by  the  news  of  recent  defeat,  and  while  their 

own  trooj^s  were  animated  by  new  success,  the  very  op- 
posite course  was  pursued  ^  and  finding  that  the  allied 
army  could  not  be  kept  together,  the  Count  returned 
to  Valenciennes,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Brabanty 
and  many  of  the  other  barons  of  the  empire.  Jacob 
von  Artevelde  also  followed  the  Lord  of  Hainault  to 
his  capital,  and  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  every 
respect  on  a  par  with  the  other  great  chiefs  with  whom 
dreumstances  had  leagued  him  for  the  time. 

Ill  point  of  native  takiit,  though  not  in  point 
of  military  skill,  the  brewer  of  Ghent  was  superior 
to  the  greater  part  of  his  noble  comrades.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  yisit  to  Valenciennesi  he  displayed,  in 
a  striking  manner,  those  powers  of  popular  oratory 
which  he  seems  so  greatly  to  have  possessed ;  and  in 
the  public  market-place  harangued,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Thun  l'£vequc,  as  well  as  an  immense  concourse  of 
peoj)le  assembled  to  hear  him.  He  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  the  two  themes  which  at  that 
time  agitated  the  whole  country.  First,  with  a 
plausible  and  engaging  eloquence  which  won  all  his 
hearers,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  Edward  Plan> 
tagenet  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  then  turning 
to  a  better  subject  and  a  juster  cause,  wherein  sound 
policy  and  true  wisdom  gave  the  best  basis  for  his 
oratory,  he  showed  the  immense  advantages  accruing 
to  each  and  all  by  the  intimate  union  of  Flanders, 
Brabaut,  and  Iluinault.    He  pointed  out  the  security 
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it  ga?e  to  either  of  those  small  states,  while  sur- 
rounded by  larger  and  more  powerful  realms;  he 

proved  the  consideration  which  they  would  all  obtain 
in  Europe  by  a  league,  which,  leaving  to  each  its  in- 
dividual form  of  government,  afforded  to  all  a  strength 
which  they  did  not  individually  possess.  The  ad* 
vantages  of  mutual  commerce,  the  increase  of  general 
prosperity,  the  vigour  of  united  efforts,  and  the  tran- 
quillity insured  by  contederate  power,  were  all  dis- 
played with  perspicuity  and  force* ;  and  on  closing  his 
oration,  Artevelde  ieh  hia  hearers  with  the  impres- 
sion he  desired,— a  thorough  conviction  that  his  rea* 
soning  was  ju.st,  and  that  he  himself  was  worthy  to 
exercise  the  power  he  had  usurped.! 

*  Froissart,  chap,  cxxiii. 

f  Great  ilifficultlcs  exist  in  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  these  eventt. 
Copies  of  a  treaty,  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  that  proposed  by  Arte- 
velde, exist,  bearing  date  3d  of  December,  1339 ;  and  yet  there  are  innny 
reasoiM  to  believe  that  the  definitive  trrangementa  were  not  mode  til} 
Bdward*a  relam  from  England,  in  1340.  However,  whether  Che  trcMy 
was  signed  in  the  former  or  the  latter  year,  the  ooneepdoii  inuat  be  el- 
oigned to  Artevelde,  who,  during  both  years,  was  almost  absolute  ta 
Flanders,  especially  in  Ghent,  vshere  the  treaty  received  signature*  % 
add  the  document  uf  1339  to  the  Appendix,  where  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  great  point  of  difference  between  its  provisions  and  the  pro- 
posals of  Artevdde  consists  in  the  omission  of  Haioault,  which  country 
must  have  been  included  in  an  after  treaty,  as,  in  I339»  the  Count  of 
Hainault  was  at  peace  with  France.  This  has  probably  caused  the 
confusion  of  dates.  The  statement  of  Froissart  is  so  completely  borne 
out  by  ascertained  facts  that  1  do  not  doubt  its  substantial  truth  ;  nor 
that  he  has  given  (whether  the  date  be  1339  or  40)  a  just  summary  of 
Artnretde'M  speech  at  Valenciennes,  the  capital  of  his  own  country. 

This  speech  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sketch  which  Artevelde  ten* 
tiircd  to  give  of  the  frranc!  and  comprehensive  plan  afterwards  proposed  at 
the  parliament  of  V'illcvorde,  for  the  federal  union  of  the  Nptherlancit!  — 
a  plan  which, had  it  been  duly  carried  into  execution,  should  iiavc  raised 
up,  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturiu^ 
•late,  poaMesiB(  advantages  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  any  odNr 
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Such  was  exactly  the  preparation  which  the  King 
of  England  could  have  desired  ;  and  no  sooner  had 

he  arrived  at  Ghent,  which  was  as  sliurtiy  after  his 
victory  as  possible,  than  all  his  confederates  hastened 
to  wait  upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  ;  and  at 
their  meeting  a  general  conference  for  the  detennin* 
ation  of  their  future  proceedings  was  appointed  to  be 
held  speedily  at  Villcvorde. 

The  meeting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Parliament  of 
Villevorde,  however  short  was  the  duration  of  the 
compact  there  entered  into>  and  however  quickly  the 
individual  selfishness  of  one  of  the  confederates  ren- 
dered  abortive  the  efforts  there  made,  was  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  important  steps  in  the  progress  of 
Europe  towards  the  great  changes  which  took  place 
within  two  centuries  afterwards.  At  that  parliament 
was  framed  the  model  of  the  most  extraordinary 
federal  union  on  lecord,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  system  were  intimately  blended  with 
the  rising  power  of  the  democratic  body.-  The 
nobles  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  appeared 
there  together,  with  the  representatives  of  all  the 
free  communes  in  their  dominioiis,  not  mutually  to 
assert  and  resist  real  or  imaginary  rights  on  either 
part,  as  they  had  hitherto  met;  but,  sacrificing  pre- 
judices  and  animosities  for  the  general  good,  to  bind 
themselves  together  in  one  great  Icntrue — the  people 


country  in  I^urupc ;  which,  by  its  strikini'  contrajst  with  many  ot  the 
princi[)al  institutions  ot  the  day,  Mould  have  tended  greatly  to  change 
And  improve  the  social  Mstcm;  rnitl  which,  by  drawing  the  preponder< 
enM^  commerce  and  power  in  another  dhrecfton,  would  hftve  altered 
all  the  politloal  relationB  of  Europe  throughout  succeeding  timet. 
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supporting  the  noblesj  and  the  noUes  protecting  the 
people.* 

There  was  no  discussion  of  rights,  it  is  true,  nor 
any  parade  on  either  side  of  making  sacrifices.  The 
policy  whidi  their  situation  required,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  Artevelde  at  Valenciennes,  seemed  to  have 

spread  generally  throii^j^hoiit  the  three  countries  as  a 
matter  of  conviction  ,  and  the  simple  result  was,  that 
**aU  the  good  towns  of  Flanders^  Brabant,  and 

*  I  am  not  awtre  lltmt  tlna  view  of  the  parlkment  of  TOcTorda 
(or  of  Vfllenorti^  for  it  docs  not  clearly  appear  which  ia  the  comet 
reading)  baa  been  taken  by  any  one  but  myself  The  more,  however, 
I  consider  the  particulars,  the  more  extraordinary  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  whole  proceeding.  Wc  must  remember  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  feudal  system  was  cstablisheil  on  quite  a  diffJ  rent  basis  from 
that  which  served  it  as  a  foundation  in  Engluiid.  The  Saxons,  in  the 
latter  inatance,  formed  the  people;  the  Nonmuiaj  the  noblea;  and  the 
rights  and  laws  of  the  Saxons,  though  trampled  on  in  many  instances, 
had  not  been  swept  away.  But  in  Belghim  the  feudal  system  was  the 
nnmixcd  principle  of  society  ;  and  the  communes  whirh  had  arisen 
within  the  circle  of  feudal  influL'ucc,  iiad  wrung  tiicir  mdependcnce 
from  their  lords  by  long  and  bloody  struggles,  and  maintained  it  by 
^  same  meana  atone.  Time  had  in  but  a  small  degree  wq>ed  out  the 
anhnoaitiea  and  jealousies  which  these  stragi^es  had  left  behind;  and 
the  free  towns,  of  that  country  especially,  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
the  nobles  as  their  natural  enemies,  while  the  barons  regarded  them 
but  as  insurfrent  <?iibjects.  The  first  cffbrta  for  the  establishment  of 
communes  had  been  made  subseijuent  to  the  year  1150,  and  had  been, 
in  almost  all  instancet»,  cruhhed  at  first.  Through  the  course  of  the 
iQllpwing  century,  the  communes  bad  struggled  on  through  fire  and 
Mood,  till  PhiUp  Aujitstus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  making  them  the  instrument  of  depressing  the  overgrown  power  of 
his  vassals,  gave  them  their  first  really  great  support,  tbonch  thej*  had 
been  occasionally  upheld  by  his  two  inuiicdiate  predecessors.  By  so 
doing,  however,  he  did  not  render  them  less  hateful  to  the  barons, 
whose  power  th^  served  to  counterbalance ;  and  firom  Ae  time  of  the 
firrt  sfituggles  of  the  communes  of  Laon  and  Vesdal  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  to  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois,  nothing  but 
contention  had  reined  between  thenobka  and  the  free  cities. 
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Hainault  sen  V  to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  **  two 

or  three  worthy  hur^i^hers  of  each,  in  the  manner  of 
council.  These  burghers  debated  and  discussed  the 
whole  prelmiiiiariesy  with  the  princes  of  the  con* 
ferenee;  and  wious  acts  and  statutes  were  de- 
termined and  drawn  up  by  the  consent  of  all.  The 
conventions  were  then  signed  and  sealed  ;  and  the 
King  of  England  became  the  depository  of  the  deed 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  execution. 

It  is  more  than  possible^  that  the  general  tenour  of 
these  statutes  niiglit  be  discovered  correctly,  though 
I  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  do  so  ;  nor,  indtcd, 
is  it  necessary  in  this  place  —  Froissart  supplying  all 
that  refers  to  the  progress  of  the  events  immediately 
connected  with  England.  According  to  his  account, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  three  countries  of  Hainault, 
Brabant,  and  Flanders,  that  tlicy  should  thenceforth 
aid  and  support  each  other  at  all  timesand  in  allaffiiirs.* 
They  farther  bound  themselves  by  agreement  to 
defend  each  other  in  case  of  war,  with  whatsoever 
country  it  might  arise  ;  and  if  any  difference  should 
occur  between  any  two  of  the  states,  the  third  was  to 
act  as  arbitrator,  while  the  voice  of  the  King  of 
England  remained  as  the  means  of  final  decision*  In 
confirmation  of  the  fnendship  and  union  thus  estab. 
lished,  it  was  determined  to  coin  peculiar  pieces  of 
money,  to  have  currency  generally  through  the  three 
states,  which  pieces  were  called  indifferently  com- 
panions or  allies* 

*  AoMMrt,  chap.  exsv.  • 
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It  is  my  firm  belief,  though  unsupported  by  any 

stronger  historical  authority  than  general  inlcience 
from  the  known  facts,  that  the  whole  of  the  measures 
here  pursued,  —  the  union  of  the  burghers  and  the 
nobles  throughout  the  whole  country^  the  compact 
between  the  states,  and  the  first  great  fact  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  distinct,  and  I  might  almost  say 
hostile,  classes  in  equal  deliberation, — were  devised  by 
Arteveide  beforehand*  with  those  grand  and  general 
political  views  that  dignify  and  ennoble  his  personal 
ambition,  as  much  as  his  cruelty  and  avarice  degrade 
his  private  character.  Nor  can  I  help  pausing  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  strange  and  important 
efiect  this  Belgian  confederacy  might  have  had  upon 
the  afiatrs  of  Europe  in  general,  and  even  upon  the 
march  of  society  itsell,  had  some  bond  of  union  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bind  intimately  the  selfishness  of 
each  of  its  members  to  its  presentation,  been  added  to 
give  it  general  consistence  and  durability. 

In  addition  to  this  general  league  between  the 
states  of  Belgium,  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  determined  upon^  and  Edward  willingly 
agreed  to  lead  his  forces  against  Toumayi  a  town 
which  the  Flemings  were  most  anxious  to  conquer. 
Great  levies  of  men  were  accordingly  prepared  by  all 
the  princes,  though  by  no  one  more  zealously  than 
by  Arteveide  i  and  towards  the  end  of  July,  Edward 
marched  upon  Tounuy,  leaving  his  allies  to  follow 
as  speedily  as  they  could.* 

•  Froifisart,  chap,  cxxvii. 
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In  the  meanwhile*  though  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  stood  calm  spectators  of  a  contest  which  em- 
ployed the  energies,  and  gave  iood  to  the  desires,  of 
two  ambitious  monarchs*  whose  power  and  activity 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
had  they  not  turned  their  arms  against  each  other ; 
one  of  the  most  polished  if  not  the  most  humane  of  tlic 
sovereigns  oi  that  day  was  making  exertions,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  reconcile  the  rival  princes. 
Robert  the  Good,  King  of  Naples  and  Count  of 
Provence,  to  whose  predictions  are  attributed  the 
resolution  of  Philip  not  to  light  his  antagonist  at 
Buironfosse,  now  again  hastened  to  interpose,  and 
undertook  a  journey  from  Italy  to  Avignon,  with  a 
view  of  interesting  the  Pope  in  the  same  cause.* 
Robert  himself  was  by  no  means  without  ambition  : 
his  title  to  the  dominions  he  possessed  is  more  than 
doubtful  $  and  long  the  chief  of  the  Guelfs  of  Italy, 
he  had  passed  an  anxious  and  disturbed  life;  em- 
bellished, however,  by  the  culture  of  tlie  arts  and 
sciences  —  sweetened  by  the  calm  and  happy  pursuits 
of  elegant  literature,  then  almost  extinct  in  Europe— 
and  adorned  by  munificent  protection  of  the  poet,  the 
historian,  and  the  sage.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
laboured  indefatigably  to  brin<x  about  a  peace  between 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  England.  Whether  the 
stars  he  judged  by  were  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  the 

•  Labbe,  Chron.  Tech.  ad  Aon.  1340.  Froissart,  chap,  cxxiv. 
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two  rivals  ;  or  whether  he  believed  that  the  irritable 
and  self-willed  monarch  of  the  French  was  more 
likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  wild  visions  of  loss 
and  disgrace*  than  by  the  calm  reasonings  of  charity 
and  friendship,  does  not  appear:  but  it  is  certain, 
that  he  again  warned  Philip  of  Valois  against  warring 
with  Edward  in  person,  and  predicted  the  continued 
4ucendancy  of  the  English  king.  The  Fufe,  on  his 
part,  willingly  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Nea- 
politan sovereign  j  and  though  Edward  had  lately 
added  to  the  offence  given  to  the  Holy  See  by  his 
league  with  the  Emperoi*,  the  new  ailront  of  bringing 
over  priests  from  England  to  celebrate  the  services  of 
the  church  in  the  interdicted  land  of  Flanders,  Be- 
nedict coiisented  once  more  to  send  two  legates  to 
nt'gociate  a  peace,  if  possible,  between  France  and 
England. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  English  King's  arrival, 
Fhiliph  of  Valois,  like  the  Count  of  Hainault,  had 

retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tliun  rEvcqiie  j 
but  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  garrisons  of  his  frontier  towns, 
and  collecting  an  army  of  reseiTC  behind  his  frontier, 
to  act  in  whatever  direction  circumstances  might 
render  necessary.  Godi mar  du  Fay,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  now  despatched  to  Tournay, 
which,  since  the  Flemings  had  joined  the  English 
league,  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
attack  J  and  without  loss  of  time  he  began  to  provide 
for  a  siege.  Mortague,  Aire,  St.  Venant,  and  St. 
Omer,  were  strongly  reinforced  ^  and  all  the  French 
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cities  on  the  Flemish  frontier  were  garrisoned  by  the 
flower  of  the  kingdom's  chivalry. 

The  results  oi  the  parliament  of  Villevorde  were 
soon  known  at  the  court  which  the  French  monarch 
held  at  Arras;  and  it  then  became  certain  that 
Toumay  would  be  first  attacked,  rumour  rendered 
it  probable  that  a  part  of  the  large  forces  which 
the  Enpflish  kin^i^  had  now  at  coiiiiiiand,  would  be 
despatched  to  besiege  6U  Omer.  For  the  provision 
of  those  two  fortresses,  therefore,  Philip  strained  every 
nerve;  and  fresh  reinforcements  were  poured  into 
Tournay,  as  well  as  immense  supplier  of  food,  ammu« 
nition,  and  artillery. 

To  St.  Omer,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Count  of  Armagnac  were  despatched,  as  well  as  the 
Dauphin  *  d' Auyergne.  A  force  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  was  placed  under  their 
command  t ;  and  while  the  frontier  towards  Flanders 
was  defended  on  every  point,  a  lai^e  garrison  was 
placed  in  Mortagne  to  keep  in  check  Hainault.  Nor 
did  Philip's  preparations  confine  themselves  alone  to 
the  protection  of  his  own  country ;  considerable  forces 
were  sent  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  support  the  party 
of  the  exiled  King,  and  call  Edward's  attention  to 
the  North ;  while  an  army  under  the  Count  de  Lille, 
which  had  been  lately  assembled  at  Thoulouse,  was 
ordered  to  eti'ect  a  diversion  in  that  quarter  also4 

*  The  tide  of  Dauphin  was  at  that  time  peculiar  to  the  Princes  of 
AoTCiSDe  Mid  the  Vtainob,  with  the  inheritance  of  which  t«rriloriM  it 
became  herecBtary  in  tlie  royal  iamily  of  France. 

f  Chron.  de  France,  diajK  XX.   Fhtiieait,  cha|».  cxtL 

t  Ffoiieart,  cha{».  cvt. 
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The  monarch  himself,  having  thus  provided  wisely 
for  the  safety  of  his  doiiiinions,  and  the  punishment 
of  their  invader,  remained  at  Arras  to  watch  the 
movements  of  his  enemies.  £dw»rd,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  forth  from  Ghent,  with  200  knights,  4000 
men  at  aims,  and  9000  archers,  besides  a  body  of 
irregular  troops  on  foot.  With  this  small  army  he 
marched  direct  for  Toumay;  and  on  the  2dd  of 
July  sat  down  before  that  city,  establishing  his  head 
quarters  at  the  village  of  Chin  lez  Toumay.*  Almost 
immediately,  the  English  monarch  was  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  about  20,000  men  at 
arms,  besides  the  contingent  of  the  communes  armed 
on  foot.  This  insidious  prince,  however,  still  kept 
himself  apart  *,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Scheldt,  stretching  his  line  from  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Nicholas  to  tlie  Valenciennes  gate  of  the  city. 
The  Count  of  Hainault  followed  next,  with  a  great 
power ;  and  then  appeared  Artevelde,  with  60,000 
men  from  the  districts  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Nor 
did  this  force  alone,  large  as  it  was,  form  the  whole 
of  the  levies  which  the  zeal  of  the  Flemings  had  in« 
duced  them  to  make.  Another  numerous  army  had 
been  raised  by  the  territories  of  Cassel,  Ypres,  Berghe, 
and  otiitr  places  ;  and  under  the  command  of  Robert 
of  Artois  aiul  Henry  of  Flanders,  it  was  directed  to 
besiege  St.  Omer ;  so  that  two  of  the  most  important 
frontier  fortresses  of  France  were  invested  nearly  at 
the  same  time. 

•  1340.   Hitt  de  Toarmy,  p.  186. 
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The  subsidiaed  barons  of  the  German  empire  did 

not  fail  to  present  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Tournay: 
and  the  Gennan  eagles,  still  iioatmg  beside  the 
English  leopards  in  the  camp  of  Edward  as  Vicar  of 
the  Empire,  the  Germans  attached  themselves  more 
particularly  to  his  host ;  and  closing  up  between  him 
and  Haiuault,  rendered  the  blockade  of  Tournay 
complete. 

Each  member  of  the  confederacy,  except  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  now  strove  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
which  had  here  united  them  :  the  Flemings  day 
after  day  harassed  the  city  by  assaults  ;  the  Count 
of  Haiuault  swept  the  country  and  bunied  the  small 
towns  and  villages  round  aboufe-by  detachments  from 
his  army ;  the  Germans  pushed  their  incursions  far 
into  France  ;  and  Edward  himself  had  recourse  to  a 
more  chivalrous  manner  of  displaying  courage  and 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  he  despatched*  a 

*  26th  Jutjr.  —  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  challenge  and  the  reply,  as 

two  very  curious  historical  docunicnts;  though  the  cramp  Norman 
French  in  which  Edward's  epistle  is  written  will  render  it,  I  am  afraid, 
difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  generality  of  readers:  — 

**  Philip  Ue  Valcys,  par  lone  temps  avoms  pursui  par  devers  vous, 
par  messages,  et  toutcs  autrcs  voycs,  que  nous  saviauoms  vesonables, 
an  fyn  que  vous  nous  Toulaianex  avoir  rendu  nostre  droit  heritage  de 
Frauncej  lequd  vous  nous  aves  lone  t^mps  detenu  et  ^  grand  tort 
occupy.  £t  par  ce  que  nous  veoms  bien  que  vous  ^stes  en  entent  de 
pers^vdrcr  cn  vostre  iiijuriousc  detcnue,  sans  nous  faire  rayson  de 
nostre  dcmande,  sumnis  nous  entrcz  eii  la  tcrre  de  Flandres,  come 
aeigneur  aovera)  n  de  ycele,  et  passe  parnii  le  pays. 

"  £t  TOus  signifions  que,  pris  oveaque  nous,  le  eyde  de  nostre 
Seigneur  Jesu-Christ,  et  nostre  droit,  ovesque  le  poer  du  dit  pays,  et 
ovesque  ooa  gents  et  alliei,  regardant  le  droit  que  nous  avons  k 
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herald  to  Arras,  bearing  his  persmial  challenge  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  and  calling  him  to  decide  their  dif- 


I'heritagc,  que  nous  dctencx  a  vostre  tort,  nous  nous  trconis  vers  vous, 
por  mettre  droit  fin  sur  nostre  droitiir  chalatinge,  si  vout*  vuiUez  ap- 
procher.  Et  pur  ce  que  si  grand  poer  de  gents  aneinblex,qai  veignent 
de  nostre  pnrt,  et  que  bien  quidoim  que  vous  averiies  de  vostre  psrt» 
ne  se  purront  mie  lougement  tenir  ensemble,  sens  Dure  gref  destruction 
Su  people  et  au  pays,  la  quelle  chose  chnscuns  bons  Cliristiens  doit 
eschuer  et  especialement  prince,  et  autres  qui  seti^ncnt  gouverneurs  dcs 
gentz;  ndesiroms  mont,  que  brief  point  se  prist  pour  cschiier  mortal  it  «^ 
des  Cliristiens,  ensi  cotuuie,  la  quercUc  e»t  ap^iaraunt  a  vous  el  u  uuus, 
qoe  1e  discusrion  de  nostre  ehdaunge  se  «st  entre  nos  deux  corps,  a  1» 
qndle  chose  nous  nous  oftoas,  par  les  causes  dessus  dttes,  coment 
qne  nous  pensoms  bien  le  grannt  noblesse  de  vostre  corps*  de  vostre 
sens,  aust  et  avisemcnt. 

"  Et  en  cas  que  vous  ne  vourricz  cclle  vo\  e,  que  adonques  fut  mis 
nostre  chalaunge,  pour  affiner  ycele  par  bataille  de  corps  de  cent  per- 
sonnes  des  plus  suffisaunts  de  vostre  part,  ct  nous  autres  taluns  de  nos 
gents  liges. 

"  Etn  vous  ne  voilles  Tune  vojre  ne  rautre^  qoe  vous  nous  asngnet 

certaine  joume  devant  la  cUd  de  Tourney,  pur  corobattre,  poer  centre 
poer,  (kJans  ccs  dis  jours  proscheins  apres  la  datodeces  lettres. 

*'  El  nos  offres  dessus  dites  voloms  par  tout  ie  mount  est  reconnues, 
ja  que  ce  est  nostre  disyr,  ne  mye  par  orgul,  ne  sur  quidance,  mais  par 
les  CMMCi  dessus  dites,  au  fyn  que  la  volnntd  noCre  S^neur  Jesi^ 
Christ  montre  entre  nous,  repos  pulsse  estre  de  plus  en  plus  entre 
Christiens»  et  que  par  ceo,  les  ennemis  de  Dieu  riissent  re>istez,  et 
Christient^  en  saufete.  Et  la  voye  sur  ce  que  eslire  voilles  des  ofTres 
dc<^snn  iHtc<;,  nous  \roiIlez  signi6er  par  le  portour  de  ces  dites  lettres  et 
par  les  vest  res,  en  lui  fesaunt  hastive  dcliveraunce. 

•*  Donee  de  souz  nostre  privee  seal,  a  Chyn,  sur  les  champs  dc  Icez 
Tourney*  le  26de  Jour  du  roois  de  Juille,  l*an  de  nostre  re^nc  de 
Fraunce  primer,  et  d'An^eterre  quatorte.** 

To  this  Philip  replied  almost  iuinicdiately  as  follows  ;  — 
Philip,  par  la  grace  de  Dieux,  Roi  de  France,  ^  Edouart  Roi  d'An- 
gleterre. 

**  Kons  avoms  veu  vos  lettres  apportdes  k  nostre  court  de  par  vous  i 
PheBp  de  Valeis,  en  qnelles  lettres  estoient  eontenots  aseunes  requestcs^ 
que  vous  feistei  al  dk  Phelip  de  Valeis. 
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ferences  by  combat.  In  this  curious  epistle  he  set 
forth  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  desired 

Philip  to  consider  the  great  evils  that  must  atliict  his 
country  in  consequence  of  the  continual  presence  and 
moYemcnt  of  laige  armies }  represented  that  the  quar- 
rel was  not  between  the  nations,  but  between  them- 
selves personally  ;  and,  expressing  a  high  opinion  of 
his  rival's  courage  und  wisdom,  deuiauded  that  the 


**  Et  pur  ceo  que  let  ditcz  Icttrcs  ne  venoient  pasa  nous.conieet  qu0 
Ics  ditz  requestes  ne  ef^tviient  pas  fuitcs  St  nous,  apert  clcircnient  par 
le  tenor  ilcs  Icttres,  nos  ne  vos  feisons  mil  rcponsc,  nient  myc,  pur  ceo 
que  nos  avcms  entenduz  par  Ics  ctits  lettres,  et  autremcnt,  que  vos 
ejtes  entree  en  nostre  roialme,  et  k  noitre  people,  met  de  volenti 
MUiots  nul  reaoti,  et  noun  r^ardant  ceo  que  homme  l%e  doit  gwdcr 
aoD  tdgiiPair^  car  vous  cites  entrei  encontre  vostre  Jionunage  lijg^  en 
nous  reconnissant,  si  come  rezon  est,  Roy  de  Fraunce,  ct  promts  obeis* 
sance  fiel,  come  Ion  doit  promcttre  a  son  seigneur  ligc,  si  com  appert 
plus  clercmciit  par  vos  Icttrcs  patcntz,  svidca  dc  vostre  graunt  scale, 
letqudes  nos  avoms  de  pardevers  nos,  et  de  queles  vous  devetz  avoir 
k  taunt  devers  vous.  Noetre  entent  n  est,  quant  bon  nous  semUer, 
de  voz  geter  hora  de  nostre  roialme,  et  en  profit  dc  nostre  people,  et  h 
ceo  faire  avoms  fenne  espcfaunce  in  Jhesu-Christ,  dount  tout  pwaaaaoe 
nous  vient. 

**  Que  par  vosire  cntrcprisc,  qu'este  de  volontc,  et  nom  rcsonables, 
d'cstrc  enipescbez  la  suitit  voiagc  d'uutre  meer,  et  graunt  quantity 
de  gents  Christiens  mis  k  mort,  le  service  divine  apetises  et  sainte 
l^ise  en  mdndra  reverence^  Et  du  ceo  qu*escript  avoies  que  vous 
entendez  avoir  Post  des  Flemings,  nous  quidoois  estre  certain  que  les 
boms  gentz  et  les  commies  du  pays  se  porteront  par  tiel  manere,  par 
devers  nostre  cosin  !e  Count  dc  Fl.nindres  lor  seigneur  sauntz  iiitine, 
ct  uos,  lor  acigncur  sovcruign,  qu'ii^  gurderoiit  lor  honure  et  lor 
loialte. 

"  Et  que  ceo  qu'ils  ont  mepris  jusques  ^  cy,ceo  ad  a  est  par  mdvais 
conseil  des  gents,  que  ne  repvdans  par  au  profit  coimntto^  ne  honure 

depays,  meas  au  profit  dc  caux  taunt  scnlcmcnt. 

"  Donne  sous  Ics  Campcs,  pres  dc  la  priuric  t>t.  Aiuli  t  u,  sout/  !c  seal 
de  nostre  secret  en  Tabscnce  du  Graunt,  le  3U  jour  Uc  Ju^  i,  i'uu  de 
grace  im*' 
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arbitrcment  of  their  differences  shoukl  rest  between 
their  own  bodies,  ventured  in  single  combat. 

In  case  of  his  declining  this  method  of  terminating 
the  war,  Edward  proposed  as  alternatives,  that  the 
decision  should  take  place  hy  the  combat  of  a  hundred 
on  each  side,  or  that  Vhilip  should  summon  his  army 
and  risk  all  upon  a  general  battle. 

He  ended  by  declaring  that  he  made  this  appeal, 
not  from  pride  or  vanity,  but  solely  that  the  will 
of  God  might  be  speedily  fulfilled,  Christendom  re- 
stored to  peace,  and  the  enemies  of  the  faith  re- 
pressed without  any  farther  delay. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  character  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  that  he  would  willingly,  as  &r  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  have  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  English  King  ;  but  either  on  his  own  judgment, 
or  with  the  advice  of  wise  counsellors,  he  rejected 
the  proposal*  He  had  to  remember,  that  a  king  on 
the  steps  of  his  throne  lays  down  for  ever  his  in- 
dividuality —  that  he  becomes  but  a  part  of  the 
state,  and  that  his  actions  must  always  more  or  less 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  He  had  to  consider 
also,  that  whichever  monarch  fell  ivL  such  a  combat  as 
that  proposed,  or  whichever  party  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  contest  of  ^00,  neither  nation  was  at  all  bound, 
nor,  indeed,  likely  to  abide  by  the  decision  ;  and  that 
a  more  devastating  war  than  ever  would  very  probably 
ensue.  As  to  a  general  battle  between  the  two 
armies,  the  same  motives  were  opposed  to  it,  which 
had  prevented  its  taking  place  at  Buironfosse  ;  and 
though,  had  all  other  means  of  saving  his  frontier 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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towns  failed,  he  would  probably  have  been  justified  in 

risking  an  engagement  for  the  jiui  pose  of  preserving 
them,  yet,  as  long  as  they  held  out  tiriniy,  no  motive 
for  incurring  the  hazard  existed. 

He  replied  to  Edward's  letter  with  more  calm 
dignity  than  he  usually  displayed  ;  and  passing  over 
the  challenge  as  a  thin«j,  which  did  not  concern  him 
—  the  letter  of  Edward  merely  being  addressed  to 
Philip  of  Valoisy  and  not  to  the  King  of  Frances- 
he  proceeded  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  King  of 
En<rland  into  his  territories.  He  animadverted 
strongly  upon  Edward's  conduct  in  claiming  the 
crown  of  France  after  having  acknowledged  his  title 
by  doing  homage  ^  and  he  assured  him  that,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  would  find  means  to  cast  him  forth 
from  the  land  he  had  invaded.  In  re2:ard  to  the 
Flemings^  Philip  declared,  that  he  doubted  not  they 
would  in  general  yield  obedience  to  their  Count ; 
and  he  expressed  his* conviction  that  those  who  had 
acted  ill  hitherto,  had  been  misled  by  people  who 
considered  their  own  interests  more  than  the  public 
good.* 

Thus  ended  the  transactions  upon  Edward's  chal- 
lenge I  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  that  challenge 
was  written,  an  event  occurred,  which,  though  it 
had  no  effect  upon  the  siege  of  Tournay,  evinced 
strongly  the  wisdom  oi  the  course  which  Philip 
had  pursued.  The  Flemish  army,  composed  of 
the  communes  of  Flanders,  and  commanded  by 


•  Robert  of  Avcsbury. 
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Robert  of  Artois,  had  already  appeared  before  St. 
Omer,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ()(),i>00  men.  Badly 
disciplined,  and  but  little  used  to  the  service  of  the 
field,  the  Flemings  were  ill  calculated  to  produce 
any  great  efl^  against  a  welt-forttfied  town  and  a 
large  garrison.  At  that  time,  however,  St.  Omer 
was  surrounded  by  large  suburbs  and  villages  attached 
to  them,  one  of  which  was  attacked  on  the  first  day 
of  the  si^  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  besiegers* 
while  Robert  of  Artois  and  his  main  army  lay 
ready  to  yield  support  in  case  of  need.  After  a 
slight  struggle,  the  village  was  carried^  and  the 
Flemings,  thinking  their  conquest  secure,  dispersed 
to  plunder;  when  suddenly  a  large  detachment 
from  the  garrison  issued  forth,  under  the  command 
ot  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  person,  and  with 
levelled  lauces  charged  the  Fieuungs  ni  the  streets  as 
they  hastily  attempted  to  reassemble.  In  confusion 
and  disarray,  the  party  which  had  been  thrown  for- 
ward against  the  village  was  driven  back  upon  the 
main  body,  which  was  advancing  to  its  succour  ;  the 
disorder  and  the  panic  spread  ;  the  fugitives  did  more 
to  defeat  their  friends,  than  the  lances  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Flemish  army  was  in  full 
flight,  leaving  between  3000  and  4000  dead  upon  the 
field. 

Whether  any  of  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Robert  of  Artois  escaped  the  general  overthrow, 
and  maintained  their  position  till  night,  is  very  un- 
certain J  but  if  they  did,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a 
fresh  panic  fell  upon  them  during  the  darkness,  and 
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that,  before  the  morning  of  theSyth  of  July,  not  one 

of  the  besieging  army  was  before  the  walls  of  St. 
Omer.* 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  tidings  concerning  his 
division  of  the  army,  which  Robert  of  Artois  brought 

♦  In  regard  to  this  siege,  Froissart  and  the  other  chroniclers  give 
diflisreDt  accounts.  In  those  particulara  where  his  narrative  was  re- 
coDcUeable  with  any  of  the  others^  I  have  combined  the  two  j  which 
focms  the  most  probable  accoimt  of  the  affiur.  In  other  respects,  where 

he  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  other  historians,  I  have  in  this  in- 
stance adopted  the  version  of  those  whom  1  {generally  look  upon  as 
jess  worthy  of  credit,  and  have  done  so  for  the  following  rcusotis : 
'  —  In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  Hmnaalters,  from  whom  Froissart  de- 
rived hit  accounts  of  these  wars,  was  present  at  the  siege.  In  the 
next  phice,  it  was  not  likely  that  Bobert  of  ArtOM^  an  experienced 
eoannander,  would  suffer  a  body  of  his  troops,  unsupported  and  un- 
comiuanded,  as  implied  by  Froissart,  to  assail  one  of  the  sul)ur!>«  of 
a  town  he  was  besic^iu?.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  eviih-nt  th.it  ttie 
whole  forces  of  Robert  ot  ^ilrtois  were  struck  with  panic,  and  that  iho 
siege  was  rused  by  tfie  events  of  this  day  $  whidi  requires  sometluDg 
else  to  account  for  it  than  the  mere  defeat  of  a  skirmishing  party  in 
the  morning. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe,  as  the  other  Chronicles  affirm,  that 
the  Dnkc  of  Burgundy,  with  merely  the  {garrison  of  the  town,  inten- 
tionally gave  battle  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Flemings ;  and  as,  in 
goieraJ,  truth  lies  between  such  conflicting  accounts,  I  am  inclined  to 
sui^ose  that  the  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  root  and  pursuit  of  a 
body  sent  to  attack  one  of  the  suburbs;  and  that  their  flight  and  terror, 
as  oflen  happens,  carried  confusion  and  panic  into  those  ranks  that 
were  advancing  to  give  them  support.  The  account  of  Froissart,  how- 
ever, is  in  brief,  that  a  party  of  3000  light  Flemings  left  ti^ieir  camp  to 
skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  St.  Omer ;  entered  the  suburb  which  he 
calls  Arques,  and  lM«aking  open  the  houses,  began  to  pillage.  The 
noise  they  made  alarmed  the  garrison,  from  which  800  men  were  sent 
forth,  who  attacked  them,  put  them  to  flight,  kilted  1800,  «ld  carried 
400  into  »St.  Omer,  In  the  following  night,  without  any  cause,  a  ter- 
rible panic  seized  the  rest  of  the  army,  an<!  packing  up  their  baggage 
with  all  speed,  they  decamped,  notwithstanding  all  that  their  leaders 
could  do  to  stay  them,  and  restore  their  courage.  —  .FMsmt/,  chaps, 
cxii.  cxIiL  D*Oud^erst  speaks  of  these  events  as  an  ordinary  battle 
between  the  French  and  the  Flemings,  in  which  the  latter  were  totally 
defeated.— iliMidSrs  de  Fkmdrt$t  chf4p,  diz. 
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with  the  scattered  remains  of  his  forces  to  the  camp 

before  Ton  may,  the  siege  of  that  city  was  not  -for 
a  moment  relaxed.  It  was  carried  on,  nevertheless^ 
in  a  very  difierent  maimer  by  the  different  nations 
of  which  Edward's  host  was  composed.  The  Flem* 
ini^s,  to  whose  territory  the  town  was  likely  to  be 
ainiexed  if  captured,  exerted  themselves  with  more 
energy  and  perseverance  than  any  of  the  rest  against 
the  place  itself ;  and  the  Count  of  Uainault»  whose 
territories  still  reeked  with  the  traces  of  the  French 
invasion,  directed  almost  all  his  efforts  to  carry  back 
the  bloody  scourge  with  which  France  had  atHicted 
his  land,  in  baleful  retribution,  to  her  own  bosom. 

Artevelde,  who  well  knew  how  much  that  iirail 
thing,  popularity,  depends  upon  success,  strained  every 
nerve  to  distinguish  himself  at  Touiiiay.  As  his 
forces  stretched  down  to  the  Scheldt,  he  caused  move- 
able towers  called  belfries  to  be  erected  on  board 
some  barks  which  he  had  collected  in  the  river ;  and 
from  these,  as  well  as  by  land,  he  day  after  day  urged 
the  assault  against  those  within  the  town,  with  the 
most  unconquerable  perseverance.  Still,  however,  he 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  courage  and  vigour  of  the 
garrison  opposed  invincible  obstacles  to  all  his  en- 
deavours. The  most  important  assault  made  during 
the  siege  was  one  under  his  command,  upon  a 
postern  of  the  town,  which  opened  on  the  water 
and  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  barriers.  Against 
these  barriers,  and  the  postern  of  the  arch,  as  it  is 
called,  during  one  whole  day,  the  Flemish  efforts 
were  directed.    The  vessels  charged  with  the  belfries 
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ran  close  up  to  the  town ;  and  a  number  of  other 
boats,  which  had  been  long  in  preparation  for  that 

express  purpose,  endeavoured  to  force  the  barriers  ; 
while  the  men-at-arms  in  the  towers  engaged  the 
garrison.  The  defence,  however,  was  conducted 
with  the  same  determination ;  and  after  seeing  one 
of  the  best  vessels  sunk  before  his  eyes,  and  120 
persons  drowned  before  they  could  be  succoured, 
Artevelde  drew  off  from  the  attempt  and  returned  to 
his  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time»  though  we  do  not  find  that  the 
garrison  attempted  to  distuiii  the  besiegers  by  any 

sallies*,  the  French  troops  in  the  ncij^hbouring  towns 
took  care  to  ravage  the  open  country  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders,  which  the  draught  of  so  many  men  as 
the  siege  of  Toumay  required,  had  left  bare  and 
undefended.  Amongst  others,  the  garrison  of  St. 
Amand  made  ni  niy  a  bold  incursion  into  the  lands 
of  the  Count  of  ilainauit and  took  by  surprise  the 
town  and  abbey  of  Hasnon,  on  the  Scarpe,  carried  off 
all  that  it  contained,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
The  abbey  of  Vicogne  also  was  attacked,  but  was  saved 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  its  abbot ;  who,  fleeing  at 
the  first  assault  to  Valenciennes,  returned  with  power, 
fill  succour,  as  the  French  and  Genoese  were  in  the 
act  of  burning  down  the  door,  t 

Nor  was  the  garrison  of  Mortagne  inactive  ;  but 
swept  the  country  of  Hainault,  and  extended  its  ex- 
cursions to  the  very  gates  of  Bouchain.    In  some 

•  Monscur  Lcsbroussnrt  says  that  the  garrison  did  make  sallies,  but 
I  find  no  confirmation  of  the  assertion. 
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mstanoeSy  however,  they  had  cause  to  repent  their 
daring;  and  the  war  between  the  Hainaulters  and 

the  1  itiicli  continued  to  show  alternate  victory  and 
defeat,  advantage  and  injury  on  both  sides. 

One  or  two  of  those  expeditions  which  the  Count 
of  Hainault  himself  made  during  the  siege  of 
Toumay,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here, 
as  that  siege  itself  was  soon  itduccd  to  a  mere 
blockade^  and  although  it  is  not  very  certain  at 
what  precise  period  each  of  these  events  happened, 
it  appears  probable  they  occurred  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  which  Edward  spent  before  that  fortress. 
The  first  attempt  oi  any  inipo nance  made  by  the 
Hainaulters,  was  the  separate  siege  of  Mortugne,  at 
that  time  strongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  every 
means  of  defence.  As  no  hope  eadsted  of  takmg  it 
by  surprise,  the  Count  made  every  preparation  for 
assailing  it  with  vigour;  and  connnandcd  his  capital, 
Valenciennes,  to  lurnish  him  with  the  necessary 
machines  for  battering  the.  walls,  as  well  as  a  body  of 
fresh  troops  to  reinforce  those  which  he  could  with- 
draw from  before  Toumay.* 

The  Count  hiniseif  attacked  the  city  on  one  side, 
the  burghers  of  Valenciennes  on  two  otliers ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  appearance  before  the 
walls,  a  continued  shower  of  bolts  from  the  crossbows, 
and  immense  stones  from  mangonels,  continued  to 

*  In  regard  to  almost  all  the  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Toumay,  I 
have  fdlowed  the  details  given  by  Froissart ;  as  I  find  that  the  earlier 

Englidi  bSgtonans,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  of  Avcsbury,  borrowed 
their  accouuts  from  hipi,  while  the  Flemish  anudiats  confirm  but  abndga 
bis  narratioo* 
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pour  upon  the  defenders.  The  Lord  of  Beaujeu,  how- 
ever,  who  commanded  within  the  city,  had  provided 
eyeiy  means  of  defence.    The  nayigation  of  the 
Scheldt  had  been  interrupted  hy  immense  piles  driven 
into  the  bed  of  tlic  river ;  and  deep  trenches,  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  which  an  enemy  was  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  garrison,  guarded  the 
town  on  the  land  side.    Not  contented  with  sidlful 
prepai  citious,  when  the  assault  had  once  commenced, 
the  gallant  commander  acted  the  part  of  soldier  as  well 
as  leader ;  and  hastening  to  the  gate  of  Mand^,  where 
the  fortifications  were  less  strong,  and  the  attack  more 
violent,  than  on  the  other  side,  he  passed  the  whole  day 
in  aiding  to  repel  the  cuiitinued  efiorts  of  the  enemy. 
Armed  with  a  lance,  the  back  of  which  was  furnished 
with  a  strong  hook  of  steel,  he  caught  such  of  the 
assailants  as  i^rooched  within  his  reach,  by  their 
brigantines  or  haubergeons,  and,  plunging  them 
into  the  river,  is  said  that  day  to  have  drownud 
twelve  of  the  Hainaulters  n  ith  his  own  hand.  Foiled 
at  this  point,  the  next  effort  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers 
was  to  draw  the  })iles  out  of  the  river,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  passed  three  days  in  constructing  an  en- 
gine fitted  to  accomplish  such  an  undertakinj:;.  When 
it  was  complete,  however,  its  effect  was  much  less  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
Still  one  of  the  great  machines  of  Valenciennes,  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  garrison  by  the  vast  masses  of 
stone  which  it  cast  into  the  town  ;  but  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  place  undertook  to  destroy  this  source 
of  danger,  and  speedily  produced  an  engine  of  the 
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tame  kind,  which  at  the  third  discharge  rendered  the 
other  useless.   Its  destruction  seems  to  haye  decided 

the  Count  of  Hainault  to  raise  the  sie^e  of  Moi- 
tagnc  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  returned 
to  Toumay,  not  a  little  mortified  with  his  repulse. 

He  had  already,  however,  determined  upon  the 
siege  of  St.  Amand ;  and  ere  leading  his  troops  from 
Mortagiie,  he  had  appointed  the  burghers  of  Valen- 
ciennes to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  before  the 
walls  of  the  latter  place,  the  garrison  of  which  had 
already  proved  very  destructive  to  Hainault.  The 
seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  who  comuiandcd  in  St. 
Amand,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  place,  as  a 
fortress,  had  caused  every  thing  valuable  within  it  .  to 
be  removed,  and  had  sent  away  the  monks  from  the 
abbey*  He  had  also  informed  the  people  of  the 
town  and  the  gai  i  isoii  whom  he  had  lound  there  on 
his  arrival,  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
town  agamst  any  considerable  army.  "  Not,"  he 
said,  '^that  he  sought  to  quit  it  himself;  but  he 
warned  them  of  the  event,  if  they  called  an  attack 
upon  themselves  by  their  excursions." 

The  garrison  contemned  his  apprehensions ;  and 
when  the  burghers  of  Valenciennes  appeared  before 
the  walls,  to  the  number  of  12,000  combatants,  re- 
ceived them  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  French  sol- 
diers, aiul  repelled  them  with  great  loss.  This  body 
of  the  communes  had  arrived  on  the  day  appointed  by 
their  lord ;  but  some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not 
aware^  having  detained  the  Count  at  the  camp  before 
Toumay,  they  began  the  assault  without  his  presence, 
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were  repelled^  and  wondering  at  his  delay^  retreated 
to  Valenciennes.*   The  next  morning,  the  Count 

himself  appeared  ;  and  finding  his  citizens  gone,  at- 
tacked the  town  with  about  3000  men,  which  had 
accompanied  him  thither.  The  assault*  however*  of 
the  men  at  arms  was  more  eflfectire  than  that  of  the 
eommnnes*  and  the  barriers  of  the  gate  towards 
Mortagne,  were  conquered  after  a  severe  struggle,  in 
which  both  the  Count  and  his  uncle,  John  of  liainaulty 
had  nearly  been  killed  by  a  mass  of  stone  thrown 
from  the  walls.  The  gate  itself  was  now  found  so 
strong,  and  the  way  so  narrow,  that  the  forcing  it 
promised  to  be  a  work  of  danger  and  great  loss  ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  attack  should  be  turned 
against  the  abbey,  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  town.  Large  piles  were  immediately  procured ; 
and  being  driven  against  the  old  masonry  of  the 
monastery,  a  sufficient  breach  was  speedily  effected  to 
admit  the  whole  of  the  Count's  forces.  The  way 
was  now  open  into  the  town ;  and  the  seneschal  of 
Carcassonne,  finding  that  the  place  could  no  longer 
be  defended,  displayed  his  banner  in  the  market- 
place, and  made  his  last  stand  for  honour  in  his 
death.  Two  hundred  men  at  arms  supported  him* 
and  a  numbei*  of  Genoese  crossbow-men  i  but  over- 

*  Both  the  iMKCnary  troopt  and  the  feudal  military  looked  upon  the 
hurgher  eommunes  with  great  contempt;  and  on  the  present  occa«iont 

while  the  Valenciennois  were  retreating  from  the  walls  of  St.  Amend, 
the  garrison  saluti  ci  them  with  shouts  of  derision,  exclaiming,  "  Allez 
boire  voire  n  nit  ale," — the  Hainaullcrs  being  at  thattimecelchraK  J  for 
brewing  a  liquor  called  them  very  nearly  by  the  same  nanie,  winch 
it  hat  retnncd  m  Bngland  to  the  present  day,  t.  e.  good  ale. 
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powered  by  the  nninber  of  HainMilters,  who,  in  re^ 

venge  for  the  injury  the  garrison  had  inflicted  on 
their  country,  gave  no  quarter,  they  were  driven 
from  street  to  8treet»  and  house  to  house,  and  siata 
without  mercy* 

The  seneechal  hhnaelf  fell  beneath  his  banner  in 
the  market-place,  with  almost  all  the  men  at  arms, 
and  the  rest  were  massacred  in  detail,  fighting  to  the 
last.  The  Count  of  Hainault  returned  the  same 
night  to  Toumay,  and  thus  ended  the  bloody  day  of 
St.  Amend.  On  the  following  morning,  however, 
the  people  of  Valenciennes  returned,  and  setting  fire 
to  all  the  buildings,  covered  the  traces  of  the  mas- 
sacre with  the  ashes  of  the  city* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade, 
of  Toumay  continued;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  French  to  supply 
it  plentifully  with  food,  signs  of  scarcity  soon  began  to 
manifest  themsdves  in  the  town.  The  first  circum« 
stance  which  gpye  notice  to  the  besiegers  that  their 
dose  investment  had  in  some  degree  produced  the 
effect  they  intended,  was  the  fact  of  all  the  poor  and 
needy  classes  bemg  expelled  from  the  town  by  the 
garrison.  The  cruel  prindples  of  warfare,  as  then 
practised,  required  that  they  should  be  driven  back  by 
the  assailants  ;^ut  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  to  whom  they 
innnediately  addressed  tlicmsL  Ives,  gave  them  free 
passage  through  his  part  of  the  camp ;  an  action  which 
would  have  been  noble,  if  it  had  originated  in  charity. 

These  signs  of  famine  within  Toumay,  of  course, 
gave  as  much  pain  and  apprehension  to  Philip  of  Va- 
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loiBt  who  received  the  news  at  Arras,  as  they  afibrded 
pleasure  and  hope  to  Edward.  The  French  monarch 
now  found,  that  in  order  to  sayc  the  city,  he  must 

resort  to  some  more  active  means  than  he  had  hither- 
to employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  accordingly  he 
used  every  exertion  to  collect  a  sufficient  force,  either 
to  fight  the  English  monarch  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  to  allure  him  from  the  siege  by  the  prospect 
of  a  battle,  as  he  had  done  iu  the  case  of  Cambray. 
The  sound  of  war  was  never  unwelcome  to  a  French- 
man's ears,  and  the  King  had  soon  at  his  command 
one  of  the  largest  armies  *  that  had  been  brought 
into  the  field  fVr  many  years,  with  whicli  he  imme- 
diately marched  Ibrward  to  the  banks  of  tlie  small 
but  deep  river  Marque,  at  a  spot  where  marshes  and 
difficult  passes  rendered  an  impregnable  position  very 
easy  to  be  found.  The  bridge  which  existed  at  that 
time  was,  it  appears,  so  narrow  that  only  one  person 
could  pass  at  once ;  but  of  course  another  could  have 
been  constructed  without  difficulty  where  no  op- 
posing force  was  prepared  to  harass  the  woilanen. 
Philip,  however,  was  now  vrithin  three  leagues  of 
Toumay  :  other  means  levss  hazardous  than  a  battle 
were  operating  secretly  to  defeat  the  purpose,  if  not 
the  army,  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  the  French 
monarch  resolved  to  wait  encamped,  and  watch  the 
event  of  many  circumstances  which  were  combining 
in  his  favour. 

Though  the  French  camp  was  now  within  so  short 

•  Walaingbam,  Hist,  pi^e  135.  Froissart,  chap,  cxxxiii.  D'Oude- 
tfmm,  chip.  diz. 
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a  distance,  Edward  was  not  to  be  led  from  the  (object 
he  had  in  view  ;  and  he  remained  fixed  before  Tour- 
nay.  A  variety  of  skirmishes  took  place  between 
parties  detached  from  the  two  hosts ;  and,  on  the  one 
side,  the  Lord  of  Montmorency  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  ;  while  a  leader^  called  Waflart  de  la  Croix, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  being  shameiuiiy  given 
up  by  Philip  to  the  citizens  of  Lille,  with  whom  that 
unhappy  gentleman  had  long  been  at  enmity,  was  by 
them  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  after  some  months 
of  imprisonment.*  Eleven  weeks  liad  now  passed  since 
the  eommencemeut  of  the  siege,  and  a  considerable 
period  had  also  elapsed  since  the  assailants  had 
learned,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  that  famine  had 
decidedly  begun  to  show  itself  within  the  walls,  and 
yet  no  greater  si^ns  ui*  scarcity  manifested  themselves ; 
a  fact  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the  close  blockade 
in  which  the  place  was  apparently  held.  Suspicion  at 
the  time  turned  upon  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  whose 
tergiversation  had  so  long  delayed  the  commencement 
of  the  war  ;  aiui  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  now,  that 
Philip  had  ibund  means  to  enf]^nr^e  that  prince  in  his 
cause,  while  £dward  had  weakened  still  farther  the 
weak  bonds  between  him  and  England,  hj  delaying 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  alliance  which  had  been 
proposed  between  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  the 
heir  of  the  English  crown.t  It  has  been  boldly  as- 
serted by  Villani,  that  the  sovereign  of  Brabant  had 

*  Froiflsait,  chqhciisdv. 

t  See  the  ■taCe  papeit  thereunto  relatiiiga  Rj^mer,  torn.  ii.  parts 

iii.  iv. 
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received  bribes  from  the  King  of  France*,  and  that 
provisions  were  introduced  into  Tuuinay  through  the 
part  of  the  allied  camp  held  by  that  prince.f  No 
absolute  proof,  indeed,  has  been  offered ;  but  the  fact 
remains  dear,  that  the  besieged  city  held  out  much 
longer  than  its  circumstances  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  siege  had  led  Edward  to  expect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  persons  who  had  undertaken 
the  charitable  office  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions ;  and  a  new  and 
more  ])()\vcrfui  voice  had  been  added  to  those  which 
already  advocated  ilie  cause  of  humanity.  The  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Sicily  still  used  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  the  rival  monarchs ;  and  Joan 
of  Valois,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Hainault,  took 
upon  herself  the  task  of  mediatrix. t  ]^(jiially  bound 
to  both  parties  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection, 
that  amiable  princess,  although  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  cloister, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  see,  without  pain,  the  armies 
of  her  son-in-law  the  King  of  England,  joined  with 
those  of  her  son  the  Count  of  Hainault,  ravage  the 
territories  and  besiege  the  towns  of  her  brother,  the 
King  of  France.  Nor,  of  course,  could  she  antici- 
pate,  undismayed,  the  very  probable  result  of  a  ge- 
neral battle,  in  which  her  brethren  and  her  children 
would  meet  as  enemies  in  deadly  strife.  Coming 
forth,  then,  from  the  seclusion  of  Fontenelle,  and 

•  Villani,  lib.  H.  cnp.iii. 
f  Mezeray  hwi  uJoptod  the  same  opinioa. 
Froissait,  chap,  cxliii. 
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passing  continually  from  one  amiy  to  the  other,  she 
strove  by  evei'y  means  of  persuasion  and  entreaty  to 
move  the  two  monarchs  to  peace.  Although  the 
great  loss  his  forces  daily  sustained  by  the  insala- 
brity  of  the  situation  he  had  chosen,  must  soon  have 
compelled  Philip  either  to  risk  an  enirao^ement  or 
conclude  a  truce,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Edf 
ward*  on  the  contrary,  after  his  vast  preparations*,  and 
with  his  lai^ge  and  vigorous  army,  would  have  listened 
to  no  reasonable  terms,  had  not  various  other  motives 
imperiously  commanded  him  to  accede  to  whatever 
proposals  would  give  him  a  fair  excuse  for  terminating 
the  war. 

These  motives  might  be  classed  under  three  heads* 
Pirst  were  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Aqui- 

tainc,  where  the  Count  de  Lille  *,  marching  with  an 
overwhelmmg  force  from  Toulouse,  had  driven  all 
Edward's  partisans  from  the  field,  and  had  laid  siege 
to  Bordeaux*!  The  fortresses  of  Guyenne,  indeed, 
still  held  out ;  but  their  fate  was  sealed  if  the  capital 
were  taken.  Next  were  the  ciieiinistances  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  reinforcements  sent  from  France  had 
raised  up  .again  the  party  of  David  Bruce.  The 
Scottish  nobles,  defeated  but  not  conquered,  had  come 

*  Bertrand  Count  of  Lille  Jourdab.  The  end  of  the  129th  chapter 
of  Froissart,  which  •/wt-n  an  account  of  this  lead<  r'^  e  xpedition  into 
Gasconv,  is  oiiiuted  in  almost  all  the  printed  copies  ef  Froissart,  though 
found  ill  uii  the  best  manuscripts.  Although  I  have  compared  various 
copies  of  FMiasart,  the  <Mie  which  I  have  died  in  the  margin  is  the 
edition  of  M.  Buchon,  throughout,  except  in  one  instance,  relating  to 
the  march  of  Edward  in  lus  first  expedition,  ^hcrc  T  consulted  the 
copy  in  the  well-known  Marchmont  Ubrary  beiongiiig  to  Hugh  8oott» 
Esq.,  of  Harden. 

t  Froissart,  chaps,  cvi.  cxxix. 
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forth  from  the  fafltnesses  of  their  country  on  the  first 

prospect  of  success,  had  taken  castle  utter  castle,  and 
city  ai ter  city  • ;  and,  not  confining  their  efforts  to  tlie 
recapture  of  towns  in  their  own  land,  had  pushed  their 
excursions  into  Engknd,  and  ravaged  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  last  and  greatest 
cause,  however,  of  Edward's  embarrassment,  and  that 
which  shackled  his  personal  exertions,  while  his  distant 
territories  and  frontiers  on  both  sides  were  suffering 
from  an  enemy,  was  the  mingled  perfidy  and  neglect 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  in  England  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  mdemnifying  distant  losses  by  in- 
dividual victory  and  conquest.  The  parliament  t  voted 
him  immense  subsidies  t  i  the  people,  elated  with  his 

•  Froissart,  chaps,  cxxx.  cxxxi. 

f  The  parlianiciit  met  at  Westminster  shortly  after  the  King's  return 
to  the  Continent,  7th  of  July*  1340,  and  again  voted  him  t)ie  ninth  of 
the  corn,  wool,  mod  lunlw  of  the  Lords  and  Coaraiont.  The  clergy 
at  the  tame  time  undertook  to  rmae  20,000  tacks  of  wool  of  different 
qualities;  the  best  to  answer  the  King  6/.  per  sack,  the  second  51.,  and 
the  worst  4  marks ;  neither  did  this  prant  affect  his  custom  of  40/. 
for  every  sack,  which  had  been  concedcil  Ion?  before.  All  these  pmnts 
were  to  be  raibed  immediately,  and  various  individuals  undertook  to 
supply  in  a  detuttory  and  leporate  manner  the  money  required  on  the 
aecttrity  of  the  parliamentary  votes.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perbapt 
frivolous,  to  inquire  here  how  these  grants  were  rendered  almost  void 
by  the  avidity  of  those  employed  in  the  collection,  and  who  were  the 
rcnl  nilpris-.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
liberal  j^raiits  of  parliament  ever  reached  the  coffers  of  the  monarch, 
and  equally  certain  that  the  Archbishop  of  Omterbury>  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Prince  Edward,  was  iiB 
reality  confided,  by  no  means  exerted  himself  us  he  ought  to  have  done 
in  behalf  of  the  absent  monarch.  Edward  himself  attributed  the  de- 
ficiences  entirely  to  the  wilful  inactivity  tjf  that  prelate,  and  beRtoM'e<l 
upon  him  openly  the  name  of  traitor,  which  is  explained  by  the  sus- 
picion of  historians  that  he  was  corrupted  dther  by  bribes  Ihoin  France, 
or  by  honours  and  promises  from  the  Holy  See. 

%  Rymer,  Fmdeni,  date  7th  of  July,  1340. 
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naval  victory,  were  willing  to  yield  him  every  aid  to  win 
more,  but,  by  the  peculation  and  delays  of  his  officers 

the  iiioiioy  never  reached  the  Kiu«^  ;  and  after  being 
obliged  to  incur  debt  after  debt,  at  usurious  interest, 
£dward  found  his  finances  exhausted,  and  no  pros- 
pect  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  even  by  the  discredit- 
able means  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  apply. 

Had  even  his  hopes  of  finally  reducing  iouinay 
been  strengthened  as  the  siege  advanced,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  struggled  still  to  maintain 
his  power,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  should  afford 
some  compensation  for  all  the  wealth,  and  labour,  and 
time,  and  blood,  that  he  had  already  expended.  But 
Toumay  still  held  out,  and  seeuied  as  far  from  its 
fall  as  ever.  That  it  possessed  some  secret  means  of 
obtaining  supplies  was  evident;  and  it  was  also 
clear  that,  exactly  in  the  proportion  wherein  Ed- 
ward's wealth  decreased,  the  zeal  of  his  allies  de- 
creased also.  He  now  learned  the  hard  lesson,  which 
the  interested  selfishness  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind sooner  or  later  teaches  to  all  who  attempt  great 
things,  that  gold  is  the  fire  by  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  friendship  may  be  made  red-hot ;  but  that  it  re- 
quires a  continual  renewal  of  the  fuel  to  keep  the 
same  afiection  from  cooling. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  —  the  danger  of  his  terri- 
tories on  the  Continent,  the  peril  of  his  Scottish 
frontier,  the  perfidy  of  his  agents  at  home,  the  grow- 
ing indifference  of  his  allies  abroad,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  » 
all  disposed  him  to  peace ;  and  after  many  a  vain 

VOL.  I.  n 
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cffiirt  and  reluctant  delay*  he  oanaeiited  that  plenipo* 
tentiairoa  on  his  part  ilioold  meet  those  of  the  French 
ling,  in  the  chapel  of  Esplechin,  in  the  fields  between 

the  two  camps,  for  which  purpose  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  agreed  upon  for  three  days.* 

The  personages  deputed  to  conduct  the  n^otiation 
fe  the  King  of  France  were,  John»  the  noble^  wiae^ 
and  ehivalrons  King  of  Bohemia,  to  whose  connefls 
many,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  nobk  r,  acts  of  Philip's 
government  are  attributed,  Charles,  Count  of  Alen- 
f  on»  the  brother  of  the  King,  the  Bishop  of  Liegi^ 
the  Count  of  Armagpac,  the  Duke  of  Lornune»  and 
the  Count  of  Savoy.  For  the  King  of  England  ap- 
peared the  Duke  of  Gueldres,the  Marquis  of  Juliers, 
John  of  Haiuault,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  while 
the  presence  of  Joan  of  Valois  was  added*  as  the  wau> 
doubted  ftiend  of  all»  to  soothe  irritations  and  pro- 
mote concession.  The  three  days  first  granted  suf- 
ficed for  the  neopotiation  ;  and  a  true  e  of  nine  months  f 
was  concluded,  comprehending  ail  the  vassals  and 
allies  of  the  two  kings*  Each  party  was  to  hold  what 
he  poflsesBedy  and  the  treaty  was  to  be  made  known 
in  Aquitaine  within  twenty,  and  in  Scotland  within 
twenty-five,  days  ironi  that  date«  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, t 

It  would  farther  appear,  that  some  other  con- 

*  Froissart,  chap,  cxliii. 

f  The  first  truce  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  September,  1340,  and 
was  to  be  in  force  till  the  S^th  of  June,  1341.  The  Flemish  annalists 
insinuate  that  the  interetta  of  Flandcira  would  luive  been  neglected  but 
for  a  apirited  femonatraiice  mede  by  Arterddeb 

X  Rjnncr,teiii.u.  partiv*  p.  88. 
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▼ention»  not  now  extant,  was  entered  into  for  pro- 
▼iding  more  fully  for  the  pacification  of  Flanders  % 
restoring  the  Count  to  his  territories,  holding  the 

Flemings  free  of  the  penalty  they  had  incurred  by 
taking  arms  in  f  avour  of  Engiaud,  and  raising  the 
interdict  which  the  Pope  had  cast  npon  their  country. 
It  waa  also  agreed,  that  a  conference,  between  ple» 
nipotenturies  from  Edward  and  Philip,  should  be 
held  at  Aria^,  to  treat,  under  the  mediation  of  two 
papal  legates,  concerning  a  more  stable  and  decided 
peace.  Various  other  acts  took  place  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  this  truce,  which,  though  generally 
supposed  by  the  contemporary  writers  to  have  been 
detemiiiied  upon,  like  those  mentioned  above,  at  the 
conference  held  between  Toumay  and  Pont  a  Bo> 
vines,  are  not  to  be  found  stipulated  in  any  public 
document,  and  were,  very  probably,  the  result  of  after 
negotiations,  t 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  the  allied 
army  began  to  decamp  from  before  Toumay,  the 
ibrces  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  being  those  which 
first  hastened  from  the  field4  The  English,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  llainaulters,  quitted  the  siege 
with  more  regret ;  and  Edward,  seeing  his  plans 
overthrown  and  his  hopes  destroyed,  retired  to  Ghent 

•  D'Oudegherst,  chap.clix. 

f  Barnes  declares  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  liberated  at  this 
time,  aod  not,  m  Frotaaait  says,  afterwards  in  exchange  for  the  Earl  of 
Ibimij.  See  Bernei^  p.  809.  It  is  not,  indeed,  imponiltle  dint  bo 
might  visit  England  on  pnrole  to  obtain  n'ranaom ;  but  we  find  by 
Rymer  (torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  124.),  that  he  WM  not  absolutely  fieed  frem 
prison  nntll  the  middle  of  the  year  ld42. 

%  Froissart,  chap,  cxliv. 
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ta  wait  the  arrival  of  those  sums  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  the  war  had  they  arrived 

earlier,  but  were  now  destined  to  pay  the  fruitless 
expenses  already  incurred. 

Philip  of  Valois  with  joy  dismissed  his  troops,  and 
removed  from  the  unhealthy  situation  in  which  he 
had  remained  so  lon^,  haviiii^  once  more  seen  an  im- 
mense aiul  well-provided  aniiy  forced  to  retre<at  from 
his  dominions  without  success.  The  allies  endea- 
voured to  console  themselves  by  boasting,  that  they 
had  lain  two  months  within  the  pale  of  France, 
without  tlie  French  king  liaving  offered  them  batik  j 
but  the  more  substantial  glory  rested  with  Philip,  of 
having  defeated  their  purposes,  and  thwarted  all 
their  endeavours,  protected  his  subjects,  saved  his 
dominions,  and  driven  forth  his  enemies  without  con- 
cession. 

The  disgrace  which  had  attended  his  efforts  upon 
Toumay  irritated  the  mind  of  the  English  king  to  an  ex- 
treme d^ree  *,  and  the  continued  neglect  of  the  officers 
of  his  exchequer  in  England,  the  indecent  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  necessities,  aiul  contempt  for  his  anger, 
which  they  displayed,  tog<  tlu  r  with  the  daily  importu- 
nities of  his  creditors  on  the  Continent,  must  have  ren- 
dered the  two  months  which  he  spent  at  Ghent  more 
painful  than  any  previous  part  of  his  existence.*  No 
sums  of  any  conse(iiieiice  arrived  even  now  ;  and  at 
length  Edward,  wearied  out,  departed  privately  from 
Ghent*  with  his  queen  and  a  small  retinue,  and  ar- 
rived suddenly  at  London,  on  the  night  of  the  dOth 


*  BBni«i,p.21S. 
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-  of  November.  He  laiuied,  a  little  before  daylight, 
at  the  Tower,  where  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
was  supposed  to  hold  the  court  which  his  raok,  both 
as  heir-appttrent  and  custos  of  the  realm^  Tendered 
necessaiy,  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  his  age. 
But  the  monarch  found,  with  indignation  and  sur*. 
prise,  that  his  return  having  appeared  remote  and 
uncertain,  relaxation  and  neglect  had  taken  place* 
both  in  his  household  and  in  the  state.  No  guards, 
no  signs  of  reverence  and  respect,  waited  his  son  and 
the  representative  of  his  own  person ;  and  on  the 
King's  unexpected  arrival  at  the  Tower  be  touud 
only  three  ordinary  servants  as  the  attendants  upon 
his  children.  His  first  act  was  to  order  the  instant 
arrest  and  committal  of  the  Lord  Nicolas  de  la  Beche, 
Constcible  of  the  Tower,  for  his  shauieful  negligence; 
and  he  then  proceeded,  with  all  speed,  to  enquire 
into  and  punish  the  authors  of  those  defalcations 
which  had  embarrassed  all  his  movements,  and  dashed 
the  cup  of  victory  from  his  hand  when  his  lip  was  at 
the  brim. 

Thus  ended  Edward's  iirst  great  attempt  to  en- 
force by  arms  his  claims  to  the  French  throne ;  an 
attempt  in  which  he  had  shown  both  courage  and 
skill,  and  in  which  his  troops  had  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  wherever  they  lound  an  op- 
poii:unity.  He  had  been  repelled  and  disappoiutedv 
it  is  true,  but  the  causes  of  his  failure  had  been  more 
the  treacherous  instability  of  one  of  his  chief  allies, 
and  the  grasping  peculation  of  his  servants,  than 
any  weakness  on  his  own  part,  or  any  great  vigour 
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in  the  effbrto  of  his  enemy.   This  was  lo  evident 

throughout  Europe  that,  although  the  French  king 
had  met  with  complete  success,  and  had  repulsed  the 
efforts  of  his  coiDpetitor,  Edward  obtained  more  le* 
nown  by  his  endeayour  than  Philip  by  bis  ranskance. 
The  King  of  England  also  acquired  experience;  and 
found  that,  however  small  in  comparison  might  be 
the  armies  which  he  could  raise  m  his  own  country, 
on  them  be  must  in  future  depend ;  that  to  engage 
mercenary  allies  was  but  to  hire  treachery  and  buy 
defeat;  and  that  by  relying  on  his  native  forces, 
while  he  could  better  calculate  his  uuans,  he  had  a 
greater  certainty  of  accomplisliing  his  object:  his 
expenses  would  be  lessened*  at  the  same  time  that 
their  result  would  be  rendered  more  sure;  and  a 
temporary  delay  of  pecuniary  supplies  could  never 
defeat  great  schemes,  or  overthrow  a  nearly  accom* 
plished  purpose* 
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CHAP.  IX, 

»iiocnDiira«  ov  sdwabd  iii.  aoaimr  MwiojvtKn,  «to.«-i«- 

SOLKKT  RK8I9TANCB  AND  HT ?t ! T  ! ATION  OP  THB  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  CANTBRBURY.  —  EXACTIONS  Oi   THE  PAKLIAMENT.  —  EOWAHD 

ORANTS    TUB    STATUTE    R£QtiR£I>.  ANNVI^    iT    AFTCR  TUB 

•MtlOlt.— ADVAMTAflSa  OAIMBD  VT  FBtUP  OVftlVO  WB  MVCC 
«*THB  PSATM  OV  40H1f  9VK»  OW  BBXTAKNT,  AND  ITS  COH* 
SBQCBNCBS. — THE  TRUCE  RENEWED.— -RKYVBM  OF  DATfO  BEVCB 
TO  flCOTI  ANO,  —  WAR  RENEWED  IN  THB  NORTH  OP  BRITAIN.— 
EDWAfiU  INVADES  SCOTLAND.— ftl^lT  BBOABOCNO  TUZ  C0VMTB8B 
OF  SALtSBiJRY  BXAMIMSD* 

The  irritation  under  which  the  King  of  England 
laboured  before  his  return  to  Loadon,  and  the  addi- 
tional causes  of  offence  which  he  met  with  on  his  very 
first  arrival,  hurried  him  away  into  the  commission  of 

some  acts  of  violence,  which  gave  the  defaulters  he 
intended  to  punish  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his 
accusation  with  complaint.  £dward's  indignation  feil 
prindpally  upon  the  great  officers  of  the  crown; 
and  though  he  arrested  and  imprisoned  a  number 
of  inferior  persons,  the  chief  of  those  whom  he 
proceeded  against  were,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
T.ord  Chancellor;  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Lord 
Treasurer  $  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
amongst  the  clergy :  together  with  many  laymen,  of 
whom  wcic  Aubry,  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  Sir 
John  St.  Paul,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ;  Sir  Jolin 
^tonore^  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^  the  Lords  MoUnsand 

n  4 
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Wake  *f  and  a  number  of  the  clerks  of  the  Chancery 

and  Exchequer,  ainoii<Tst  the  hilty.  ^VU  the  sheriflfe 
of  counties  also,  and  otlier  public  officers  concerned 
m  levying  the  late  subsidies,  were  dismissed  and  dis- 
graced and  the  lay  functionaries,  who  are  named  * 
above,  were  cast  into  prison,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
inferior  cler<ry.  i  he  Bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Coventry  only  escaped  the  same  late,  by  representing 
to  the  King  that  the  canons  of  the  church  prohibited 
the  imprisonment  of  bishops ;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  it  is  supposed,  would  hardly  have  found 
even  that  plea  available,  had  he  not  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  his  province  of  Canterbury. 

Against  that  prelate  the  mind  of  the  King  was 
peculiarly  exasperated,  inasmuch  as,  after  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  war  with  France,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  all  the  first  steps  of 
the  English  invasion,  he  bad  suddenly  cooled  in  his 
zeal,  i-elaxed  his  efforts,  and  permitted,  under  his 
administration,  the  most  fatal  remissness,  and  the  most 
culpable  peculation. 

Foik  d  in  the  expectation  of  aiTesting  him  at  Lam- 
beth, the  King  sent  messengers  down  to  Canterbury, 
to  summon  him  either  to  pay  the  sums  for  which,  in 
his  former  enthusiasm  for  the  French  war,  he  had 
become  bound  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  other 
persons  on  the  Continent,  or  immediately  to  pass 
over  into  France,  and  deliver  himself  up  as  a  surety, 

*  WaUingbam,  pp.  HI*  150. 
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which  he  had  also  fonnerly  undertaken  in  case  of 

deiiiult. 

The  Archbishop,  now  finding  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  royal  indignation  was  about  to  descend 
upon  his  heady  and  perceiying  that  he  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  exculpating  himself  if  he  submitted 
to  trial,  resolved  to  meet  the  storm  boldJy,  and  oppose 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  tlie  authority  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  monarch 
and  the  prelate  through  all  the  warfare  of  words 
and  threatenings  which  ensued.  Edward,  however, 
soon  recovered  from  the  irritation  which  had  urged 
him  into  some  imprudent  measures  j  and,  combining 
calmness  with  vigour,  he  firmly  pursued  his  design  of 
humbling  the  Archbishop.  That  prelate,  on  his 
part,  would  have  willingly  been  a  Thomas  a  Becket, 
•  without  the  honours  of  martyrdom  ;  but  he  found 
that  the  days  of  Becket  were  past,  that  the  people 
were  very  indifierent  to  his  fate,  and  the  parliament 
resolved  to  give  him  no  support. 

The  contest  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
return  till  the  end  of  April  ;  at  whieh  period,  the 
prelate,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
populace,  and  overawe  his  sovereign,  was  obliged  to 
humble  himself  before  Edward,  in  presence  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  monarch  whom  he  had  insulted  and  betrayed.  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  now  very  willing,  on  every  account, 
to  receive  the  Archbishop  once  more  into  favour. 
His  personal  talents,  and  his  influence  with  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  from  whom  Edward  had  derived 
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tad  tifll  expected  reiy  liberal  sofiplies,  rendered  him 
an  able  and  useful  minister ;  and  the  monarch  justly 
hoped  that  he  would  become  a  more  obedient  servant^ 
after  having  learned  hj  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
that  he  was  not  like!  j  to  obtain  either  the  hononrs 
of  a  saint  or  the  authority  of  a  demagogue.  The 
prosecution  already  begun  against  the  Archbishop 
now  dropped  ;  and  the  parliament  granted  to  the 
King  a  new  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses  which  the 
embesslement  of  the  money  formerly  voted  had  left 
undiseharged.  Both  lords  and  commons,  howeyer, 
took  advantage  of  the  King's  necessity,  to  wring  from 
him  several  concessions,  which  were  embodied  as  a 
statutOi  and  acted  upon  for  the  time.  These  ex- 
actions gave  rise,  subsequently,  to  a  very  dangerous 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  in  the  same  year,  Edward,  withoi^t 
any  other  form  than  the  simple  expression  of  his  will, 
revoked  and  annulled  the  statute;  honestly  but 
daringly  adnowledging  that,  in  giving  his  consent, 
he  had  dissembled,  for  the  purpose  oi  inducing  the 
parliament  to  proceed  quietly  in  the  affairs  which 
then  occupied  them.  This  abrogation  of  a  part  of 
the  statute  law,  by  the  mere  proclamation  of  the 
monarch,  remained  in  active  force  for  two  years, 
without  any  confirmation,  till  at  length  the  statute 
was  formally  repealed  by  the  parliament  itself,  in  the 
year 

*  Joshua  Bamea  pwa  a  copy  of  this  famous  abrogation,  as  he  says, 

"for  the  rarity  of  tlie  cast  ;"  and  m  it  affonled,  I  am  afraid,  a  precedent 
to  many  a  weak  and  ifl)|>rudent  attempt  at  an  after  period,  when  tbe 
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Although  it  may  not  be  uncommon  for  kings  to 
difisemble,  it  is  not  very  usual  for  them  to  ac- 


country  and  the  world  were  in  a  dififerent  state,  it  may  not,  periii^s,  be 
vonecessaryheretotrmnsciibeitalKi.  I  tiMrdbra  tiopj  it  fiom  Baran^ 
Mhom  tiMMtetfam  it  lufficimrljr  eonccL  It  nay  be  pfonised,  liotfmrf 
dMt  die  CMunon  method  of  making  ttetutes,  at  diet  dmei  wet  ea 

follows: — At  any  period  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  either  one  or 
all  of  the  bodies  of  which  it  was  composed  prenented  a  petition  to  the 
King,  praying  the  redress  of  certain  grievances  and  tiieir  prevention  for 
the  future,  someUmes  touchmg  upon  general  principles,  and  sometiaiea 
eoafining  ttMUMilret  to  indmdoal  caaei.  Ilie  Kbg  pm  hit  aiitw€r« 
MgadYe  or  effirmative,  to  die  terenl  ilemt,  m  gcnenl,  while  the  per- 
liament  was  yet  sitting,  and  those  which  were  granted  were  subsequently 
put  into  the  form  of  statutes  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
transmitted  fur  publication  and  execution  to  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ties.  The  foUoMrii^  is  the  act  of  revocation :  — 

**  Edwerd,  by  the  gMce  of  God,  King  of  England  awl  Fnttioe»  and 
Lordof  Irelaiid,  to  W.W.  Sheriff  of  IJncoln,  greeting:  Whereat,  at 
our  Ptrliament  tummoiied  at  Weatnuntter,  m  the  XV.  of  Batter  latt 
past,  certain  articles  expressly  contrary  to  the  laws  nnd  rn^toms  of  our 
realm  of  England,  and  to  our  prerogatives  and  rights  royal,  were 
pretoided  to  be  granted  by  Us  by  the  manner  of  a  statute.  We,  con- 
tidering  how  that  bj  the  bond  of  our  oath  We  be  boood  to  die 
obterrance  and  defence  of  toch  laws,  enstoou,  nghtt,  and  pfarogativea, 
and  providendy  willing  to  reroke  those  things  which  be  to  impro- 
vnlentU  done  to  a  due  state.  Counsel,  and  a  treatise  thcrpiipon  had 
with  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  wise  men  of  our  said  realm,  and  for 
and  because  We  never  consented  to  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
hut  at  then  it  behoved  Us,  We  dittembled  in  the  premises,  by  protest- 
ationt  of  revoeation  of  the  taid  ttatute,  if  bdeed  It  ahould  proceed,  to 
etGbew  the  dangers  which,  by  denying  of  the  same.  We  feared  to  cone  | 
fora<--mTich  as  the  said  parliament  otherwise  had  been,  without  any 
expedition,  in  discord  difisolved,  and  so  our  earnest  business  had  likely 
been,  which  God  prohibit,  in  mine,  and  the  said  pretended  statute  We 
promited  dien  to  be  tealed. 

« It  teemeth  to  the  etid  earii^  baront»  and  other  wite  men,  dwt 
sithence  the  said  statute  did  not  of  our  free  will  proceed,  the  same 
should  be  void,  and  ouf^t  not  to  hme  the  name  or  ttrei^ith  of  a 

statute. 

And,  thnefare,  by  tlieir  counsel  and  assent.  We  have  decreed  the 
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knowledge  it  in  their  public  acts;  nevertheless,  if 
ever  the  necessities  of  policy  can  afford  a  fair 
excuse  for  deceit  —  which  indeed  can  never  be  — 
Edward  might  palliate  the  commission  of  such  a  fault 
by  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
acted.  The  truce  with  France  was  now  not  far  from 
its  termination  ;  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  tended 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  liis  enemy  and  decrease 
his  own  means  of  warfare  ;  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  foe 
was  upon  him ;  and  the  only  chance  that  existed  of 
concluding  an  honourable  peace,  or  even  prolonging 
the  cessation  of  anns  upon  reasonable  term:.,  was  by 
the  appearance  of  union  between  the  monarch  and 
his  subjects,  and  of  that  capability  of  speedy  and 
vigorous  action  which  internal  peace  and  harmony 
can  alone  display.  Such,  probably,  were  among  the 
causes  wliicli  induced  Edward  to  treat  leniently  the 
number  of  defaulters  whose  peculations  had  produced 
80  evil  an  effect  on  his  late  expedition ;  and  such, 
we  may  conclude,  was  one  of  his  strongest  motives  in 
yielding  so  readily  to  the  exactions  of  the  parliament. 


•aid  statute  to  be  voj,!,  and  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeded  of 
deed,  We  have  hroiiglit  to  be  anniilied :  willinir,  nevertlu-k-ss,  that  the 
articles  contained  in  the  said  pretended  statute,  whieli  by  uUtcr:>  of  our 
Mitutw*  or  of  our  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  been  approved, 
shall*  ocoordlng  to  the  form  of  the  said  atatute,  in  every  point*  as 
convenient  is*  '  ^  *  '  sened.  And  the  same  We  do  only  to  the  ccn- 
serration  and  reJiiUe^ration  of  the  rights  of  Our  crown,  as  Wc  be 
bound  ;  and  not  that  VVc  ahouid  in  any  wise  opprefss  our  subjects  whom 
Wc  desire  to  rule  by  ienit)'  and  gentleness.  And,  therelorc.  We  do 
command  you,  that  all  these  things  you  do  to  be  openly  proclaimed  m 
Boeh  places  within  your  baytiwrick*  where  you  shall  see  expedient. 
Witness  myself  ut  Westminster*  the  first  day  of  October*  the  XV.  year 
of  Our  reign."  —  See  Barnes*  p.  835. 
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Stilly  though  England  soon  re-assumed  an  aspect  of 
general  tranquillity,  Philip  had  already  gained  many 
advantages  which  placed  him  in  a  much  more  com- 

niaiidiiig  position  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  at 
the  commencement  of  the  truce  ;  and  thus,  before 
that  truce  expired,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
exact  more  and  concede  less,  had  not  internal  diffi- 
culties  sprung  up  unexpectedly  in  France,  to  mo- 
derate the  demands  of  the  French  monarch,  and  to 
render  him  as  desirous  of  repose  as  his  adversary.* 

♦  Although  the  priority  of  one  event  to  another  does  not  of  course 
establish  the  first  to  the  cause,  aiid  tiie  second  the  effect,  yet  many 
hutoriaiM,  and  tfaow  e«peci»1Ijr  it  woaU  seem  who  have  written  upon 
the  Jife  of  Edward  III^  appear  to  have  feigotten  that  the  cause  must 
precede  the  effect,  and  therefore  that  ao  exact  attention  to  chronology 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  conclusions.  As  I  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  motives  which  immediately  affected  both  Philip 
of  Yalois  and  the  King  of  England  about  this  time  from  that  given  by 
the  generality  <^  other  writers,  I  subjoin  a  chronological  detail  oi  the 
events  to  which  I  refer,  wishing  to  show  that  thehr  dependence  upon 
one  another,  as  stated  in  die  text,  is  probable  from  their  dates  as  well 
as  from  their  nature. 

Nov.  30th,  A. D,  1340.  Edward  returned  to  Fn^Iand. 
Bee.  Ist.  Measures  were  taken  against  the  Archbibhop  and 

others. 

April  0th,  A.  D.  1341.  The  parlianient  net  at  Westmmster. 
April  10th.  Edward  gave  powers  to  oommisnooen  to  treat 

Ibr  a  peace  or  a  r^ewal  of  the  truce,  whidi 

M  as  to  expire  on  the  24th  of  June. 
April  19th.  The  Km^       reconciled  to  the  Archbishop. 

April  2 1  St.  The  parliimicat  presented  their  petition  of  griev> 

ances. 

April  SOth.  Died  John  the  Good,  Duke  of  Britany,  whose 

death  was  speedily  followed  by  a  contest 
which  involved  most  of  the  great  barons  of 

France. 

May  ^Oth.  A  safe-conduct  granted  by  Edward  to  Ciiarles 

de  Montmorency  and  Bfuthew  his  brother, 
to  come  to  his  court  on 
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The  first  advantage  which  Philip  had  gained  ap- 
peared to  be,  the  separation  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  £nglaiid»  by  induce, 
ments  which  are  not  to  be  traced  exactly ;  but  which 
were,  in  all  probabiHty,  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  through  the 
influence  of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  removing 
every  plea  for  rebellion  from  the  refractoiy  electors* 
Whatever  were  the  means,  the  success  of  Philip  vnth 
the  Emperor  wa^  very  great,  and  the  letters  of  Louis 
oi  liavaria  are  extant,  in  which  he  iuiorms  Edward 
of  his  alliance  with  the  French  monarch*  and  cloaks 
bis  desertion  of  the  English  cause  under  the  desire 
of  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Enf^huul. 

Edward  perceived  his  motives  through  the  thin  * 


Jue  18^  Edward  announces  to  the  IHemtDgs  that  the 

truce  is  [irolonged  to  the  first  of  Aiif^nst. 
Jime  25th.A.0. 1341*  The  Emperor  revoked  the  powers  graated  to 

Edward  as  vicar  of  the  empire. 
July  IMk  Kew  powers  given  to  treat  with  Fmee. 

Sept  87tb.  The  proloaflittion  of  the  tmee  till  the  Udi  of 

June,  1342,  proclaimed  in  England. 
The  proofs  of  these  dates  nrc  to  be  fouiui  in  Rymor's  Fcedera,  and  in 
the  Benedictins'  History  of  Britany.  In  regard  to  the  mcctinsr  of  the 
parliament  there  was  some  doubt ;  but  it  would  appear  certain^  Iruni  the 
halt  aathority  that  I  can  find,  that  H  iirat  net  on  Eaater  Moodajr, 
which  fell  that  year  on  the  9th  of  April.  However,  even  aupporii^ 
that  the  date  be  really  the  23d  of  that  month,  as  there  is  some  reaaoa 
to  believe,  it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  inferences  I  have  drawn. 

*  That  the  negotiations  between  Piiilip  and  the  Emperor  began 
almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  si^e  of  Toumay  is 
proved  by  e  trea^  praaenred  bj  Leibnits,  dated  Jan.  1941,  by  which 
Louie  of  Bevarie  fainda  himsdf  to  the  French  king  in  the  most  solemn 
naancr;  and  it  it  dear  that  Edward  waa  aware  of  the  defection  of  hia 
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disguise  with  which  he  attempted  to  cover  them^  and 
rejected  his  mediation  with  calm  moderatioii.  The 
benefitfly  indeed,  which  he  had  received  from  hi» 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  when  rightly  eidimited, 
were  too  small  to  cause  liim  any  great  regret  on 
teeing  that  alliance  terminate  ;  and,  although  the 
imiMi  of  his  fonner  «Uy  with  his  advecsaryt  «peci«Uy 
if  the  v^ur  of  inteind  trsnquillity  were  by  that 
means  restored  to  Gennany,  might  give  a  terrible 
preponderance  to  the  power  of  Philip,  new  views 
were  springing  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  English  king, 
^  which,  by  giving  hun  greater  confidence  in  his  native 
strength,  made  hun  leas  fearful  of  the  leagues  against 
him.  A  short  space  of  repose  was  all  that  he  de- 
sired, to  improve  the  trade  and  renew  the  energies  of 
his  own  dominions  and  for  this  purpose,  though  he 
would  by  no  means  make  those  concessions  which 
might  have  led  to  a  final  peace,  he  showed  every 
disposition  to  prolong  the  truce  from  time  to  time^ 
upon  the  basis  ou  which  it  was  already  founded. 

The  second  advantage  which  Philip  gained,  and 
which  was  much  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than 
the  heartless  and  lukewarm  alliance  which  he  had 
formed  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  proceeded  from  a  new 


iuipcrit^l  ally  before  an)*  public  nnnoimrcmpnt  thereof  took  place,  from 
a  letter  which  he  a«idre«i>ed  to  the  Duke  ot  Austria,  dated  the  12th  of 
Jane,  lluratori  shows  in  his  Annals  (Ad.  Ann.  1335,  1S37,)  that 
long  before  thia  Louis  had  attempted  to  efliect «  reeoodliatkm  nhh  lihe 
H0I7  8ecf,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  entire  dominatioii  which 
Ph^  hdd  over  die  popes  during  Aeir  aqjmini  al  Ai^uoo,  and  dM 
vogaaagm  nae  be  made  of  that  power. 
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impulse  given  to  the  spirit  ot  independence  which  he 
had  kept  alive  id  Scotland.  Divided  amongst  them- 
selves,  abandoned  by  their  king,  and  supported  by 
very  scanty  reinforcements  from  France,  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  coDtiiiued  to  main t din  the  war  of  resist- 
ance with  perseverance  and  success.  They  had,  in- 
deed, gladly  taken  part  in  the  truce  lately  negotiated, 
and  thus  given  themselves  time  to  prepare  against  the 
return  of  a  potent  adversary  new  free  to  use  his 
whole  strength  against  them  ;  but  the  promises  of 
support  and  countenance  which  they  received  from 
Philip  determined  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  re*  , 
commence  the  struggle,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
did  not  become  parties  to  the  renewal  of  the  truce, 

Philij)  of  Valois  had,  beyond  doubt,  assured  him- 
self of  their  resolution  in  this  respect  beforehand  ; 
and,  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the 
Emperor,  employing  every  means  to  detach  John 
of  Hainault  from  the  English  cause,  and  supported 
by  every  continental  power  but  the  small  states 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  he  saw  the  certainty  of 
Edward^s  being  soon  entangled  in  the  toils  of  a 
Scottish  war,  which  he  determined  to  prolong  to  the 
utmost  by  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

Such  a  position,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
weighty  evil  to  comiterbalance  its  many  advantages, 
might  have  enabled  the  French  monarch  to  dictate,  at 
no  very  distant  period  after  the  arrangement  of  the 
truce,  the  tenns  of  a  peace  much  more  advantageous 
to  himself.  But  the  death  of  John  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Britany,  which  followed  almost  immediately  alter 
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the  aeparation  of  the  armies  before  Touraay,  and 

the  contest  for  that  prince's  succession,  which  imme- 
diately ensued,  soon  engaged  Pliilip  in  an  internal 
strife,  far  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  that  which 
he  had  so  eagerly  fomented  on  the  fi:ontier8  of  his 
adversary. 

In  record  to  the  struggle  in  Britanny  I  shall  soon 
be  obliged  to  speak  at  length.  It  is  suthcient  here 
to  notice  it  as  the  cause  which  induced  Philip  so 
willingly  to  consent  to  the  prolongation  of  the  truce, 
when  from  every  other  circumstance  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities  would  prove 
grtatly  favourable  to  his  cause. 

The  truces  were  thus  extended  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  would  appear  that  frequent  conferences 
were  held  at  Arras  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
some  final  measure  of  pacification  ;  but  as  the  effect 
produced  was  merely  temporary,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  notice  these  transactions  more  par* 
ticularly.  Benedict  XII.  during  his  life  continued 
to.  exert  himself  with  worthy  perseverance  to  mode- 
rate the  pretensions  of  two  ambitious  kings,  and  to 
restore  peace  to  Christendom ;  and  Clement  VI., 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  7th  of 
May  A.  D.  ld4S,  embraced  the  same  humane  policy 
as  his  predecessor.  Annibal  Ceccano,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  the  Cardnial  of  Preneste 
were  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  ; 
but  the  drop  of  Christian  charity  which  they  let  fall 
into  the  cup  of  human  passions  and  interests  proved 
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a  weak  antidote  to  all  the  poisons  with  which  it 
overflowed. 

In  the  meantime  the  effects  of  Philip's  negotiations 
with  the  Scots  b^an  to  ^pear.  David  Bruce,  alter 
a  period  of  seven  years  spent  in  exile,  returned  to 
his  dominions*  and  landed  in  Kincardineshire  in  the 
month  of  May  1341.    His  presence  restored  con* 

lideucc  and  hope  to  his  troops  ;  and  his  partisans  in 
every  part  of  Scotland  exerted  theuiiselves  to  make 
head  against  the  invaders  who  had  so  long  oppressed 
their  land.*   No  sooner  had  the  termination  of  the 

*  The  tadt  of  diientangling  this  part  of  Sootddi  history  is  most 
difficult ;  nor  hive  I,  after  long  examiiiatioii«  been  able  to  ntbQrmjseif 
very  completely.   It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  doubts  which  my 

mind  has  received  from  the  innumerable  discrepancies  in  the  writings  of 
the  old  historians,  -md  from  the  perfect  incompatibility  of  the  most 
frequent  statements  witii  ihc  tucts  as  proved  by  the  dates  of  Edward's 
state  papers,  may  have  led  me  to  ooiit  muny  occurrences  «4iich  did 
neverthden  take  place.  But  diis  I  the  less  regret,  as  I  have  confiaed 
myself  to  general  terms  la  speakh^g  of  the  Scottish  wars  througboat; 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  stated  any  thing  which  cannot  be  esta- 
blished by  proof.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  why  I  have  rejected  the  account  givea  by  Froissart,  by  Barnes,  by 
liapm,  and  many  other  writers. 

Th^  aU  with  one  accord  deelarei  that  Edward  made  two  eapedstione 
to  Scotland,  the  one  m  the  end  of  1341  and  the  begmning  of  ISiS,  to 
relieve  Stirlmg,  whidi  failed  on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  En- 
glish fleet;  the  second  in  1342,  but  after  David  Bruce,  whom  Fro- 
issart  represents  irn  returning  in  thnt  year,  had  inradcd  Engliind, 
and  which  terminated  in  a  truce  of  two  years.  TIas  titutement  is 
proved  to  be  totally  eironeoas  in  evciy  respect  by  the  State  Papen. 
David  Brace  returned  m  May  1341 ;  wmI  the  Fadera  show  that  Bd^ 
ward  was  at  Newcastle  and  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  4th  of 
Kovember  1341,  having  been  in  Westminster  on  the  28th  of  October 
previous.  From  Newcastle  he  went  to  Stamford,  and  returned  to  New 
castle  by  the  4th  of  December;  by  the  27tb  of  December  he  had 
advanced  to  Mebose.  On  the  88d  of  Jamiarf  1842,  he  had  returned 
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first  truce,  negotiated  before  Touraay,  left  the  Scots 
at  liberty  to  act,  than  Stirling  was  beaieged  and 
taken}  and  the  King  of  Scotland,  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  composed  of  Scots,  French,  Danes, 
and  NonM^^nans,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
English  frontier. 

The  first  tidings  of  the  siege  of  Stirling  called 
Edward  from  repose ;  and,  making  what  levies  he 
could,  he  hastened  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to 
reliere  the  besieged  town,  and  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory which  Buliol  hud  cedtd  to  him  in  former 
years.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  Newcastle, 
however,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Stirling  reached 
him,  together  with  more  certain  information  than  he 
had  hitherto  received  concerning  the  power  and 


into  Eiiglund  as  far  as  Morpeth;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  February  he  was 
in  WeBtmiititer,  From  tiiat  period  until  he  set  out  on  h»  expeditiott 
into  BritMiny,  be  was  never  absent  more  tban  forty  miles  from  London 

for  three  weeks  together.  The  whole  of  Edward's  military  operations, 
therefore,  npiinst  Scotluml,  niiist  have  takon  place  between  tlie  4tli  of 
Novemlier  18 H,  atui  the  lOtii  of"  Fthruary  134.^;  aiul  as  in  tlic  letter  of 
summons  tu  Williani  cie  bohun  Earl  of  Northampton,  recited  in  liymer 
(torn.  n.  part  iv.  p.  1 15.),  and  dated  4th  of  Komanlia',  Edward  unplies 
tiiat  be  bad  abready  conuderable  foroea  with  liim  on  the  frontier,  and 
also  shows  that  he  expected  a  daily  invasion  of  England  by  the  8cot* 
tish  forces,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  incursion  of  David  Bruce 
took  place  before  the  assembly  of  the  English  reinforcements  appointed 
to  meet  at  Newcastle  on  the  24th  of  January ;  and  that  Edward,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  fresh  troopti  he  expected,  pursued  the  Scots  across 
the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed,  and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Melrose  be- 
fore the  beginnuig  of  1349.  The  six  weelia  that  intervened  before 
his  return  toljondon  might  well  be  employed  in  opening  the  negotiation 
of  the  truce  of  two  yenrs,  which  certainly  took  plaoe,  althov^  we  have 
lost  all  exact  trace  of  the  particulars. 
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proceedings  of  the  Scottish  monarch.  The  numbers  of 
the  adTerse  army,  which  he  discovered  to  be  advancing 

rapidly  a<;ainst  his  dominions,  led  him  instantly  to 
call  upon  lus  barous  to  bring  their  retainers  to  his  aid 
as  speedily  as  possible;  and  the  ^4th  of  January 
1348  was  appointed  by  his  summons  as  the  day  of 
their  assembling  at  Newcastle.  Edward  also  apj)cars 
to  have  entertained  the  design  of  bringing  a  naval  force 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island ;  but  his  fleet  wasdis- 
persed  by  a  tempest,  before  it  could  reach  its  destina- 
tion; and  David  Bruce  led  his  trut)])s  into  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham,  took  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
raTSged  a  great  part  of  the  country  round,  ere  any 
force  could  be  brought  to  oppose  him*  The  King  of 
England,  however*  with  the  army  which  was  already 
collected  joined  to  the  array  of  the  border  counties, 
marched  against  the  invaders,  who  retired  at  his 
approach,  and  drew  toward  the  great  forest  track  of 
Jedwood,  or  Jeddard,  which  had  for  years  a£forded  a 
safe  asylum  to  the  gallant  gentlemen  defending  the 
inde])cn(U'nce  of  Scotland.  Takiiig  pussi&siuH  of 
such  liEkstnesses  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  design  of  David  Bruce  and  his  ad- 
visers to  content  themselves  with  the  many  advan- 
tages they  had  gained,  and  avoid  risking  a  general 
battle,  by  which  the  whole  miglit  be  so  speedily  lost. 
A  short  halt,  however,  which  they  made  before  the 
Castle  of  Werke,  upon  the  Tweed,  had  nearly  de- 
feated this  purpose,  and  brought  about  an  engage- 
ment.  That  small  fortress  was  then  held  for  the  Earl 
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of  Salisbury,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  his 

imprisonment  in  France  by  his  brother  Sir  William 
Montague.  The  garrison  had  at  various  periods  given 
great  annoyaDce  to  the  border  Scots,  and  it  would 
appear  had  both  harassed  them  in  their  present  retreat 
from  Durham,  and  re-captured  a  part  of  the  spoil  with 
which  they  were  laden.  A  weak  desire  of  avenp^!n<T 
this  affront  is  said  to  have  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  royal  army  of  Scotland  to  besiege  so  insignificant 
a  place ;  and  for  three  days  the  castle  was  pressed  by 
close  investment  and  continual  assaults.  William  Mon- 
tague at  length  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  making 
his  way  through  the  enemies'  lines  and  carrying  to 
the  King  of  England  the  news  of  the  danger  of 
Werke,  and  information  regarding  the  position  of  the 
Scottish  army ;  which  difficult  enterprise  he  accom- 
plished in  safety,  and  returned  from  Berwick,  ac- 
companied by  the  King  and  all  the  forces  which 
Edward  had  assembled  at  that  time.* 

Before  their  arrival  David  Bruce  and  his  adherents 
hail  raised  the  sie<je  ;  and  the  only  farther  tidings 
which  could  be  obtaimd  of  the  nioveuieuts  of  the 
Scots  went  to  show  that  they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  strong  parts  of  the  country  to  the  west,  and  were 
prepared  to  wage  against  England  the  same  desultory 
but  detractive  warfiire,  which  had  been  so  long  poured 
forth  upon  the  border  from  the  bosom  of  Jeddard 
forest.    As  this,  warfiure  was  likely,  from  the  magni- 

*  VtokmrL 
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tttde  of  the  force  now  engaged  therein,  to  assume 
a  fiir  more  dangerous  character  than  it  had  hitherto 
done ;  as  the  affiiirs  of  Britanny  had  now  taken  an 

aspect  which  called  for  the  most  attentive  and  anxious 
watchfulness  on  the  pail  of  Edward;  and  as  the 
fast  waning  truce  with  France  promised  a  speedy 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  Continent  \  —  it  became 
necessary  for  the  English  monarch  either  to  ter- 
minate the  war  with  Scothmd,  by  the  conipkte  and 
immediate  subjugatioii  of  that  country,  or  to  obtain 
an  interval  of  tranquillity  on  his  northern  frontier 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  The  dispersion  of  his 
fleet,  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  his  foes,  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  ai luring 
prospect  of  the  conquest  of  France,  all  led  Edward 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  even  attempting  the  former 
alternative ;  and  we  consequently  find  that  before  he 
set  out  for  London,  early  in  Fehruaiy,  he  had 
already  opened  a  ncgoticition  with  David  Bruce.  As 
it  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  King  of  iScotland 
should  obtain  permission  to  abandon  the  war  from 
Philip  of  Valois,  to  whom  he  had  strictly  bound 
himself  by  treaty,  Edward,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  London,  gave  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
£arl  of  Murray,  in  order  to  iacilitate  his  pas- 
sage into  France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
sanction.* 

How  soun  this  was  procured  does  not  appear  ^  but 
*  Ryner,  lookii.  part  nr.  p.  119.  Daled  88d  FdbruMy,  1348. 
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on  the  SOth  of  March  following,  a  safe  conduct* 
was  granted  to  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  King  of 

Scotland  to  treat  for  the  truce,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  April  we  iind  that  the  negotiatioas  were  finally 
concluded,  t 

Such  was  the  only  expedition  to  Scotland  which 
Edward  III.  made  in  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn from  Flanders  and  his  invasion  of  Britanny. 
Nevertheless,  one  anecdote  must  be  noticed  here, 
which  has  been  grafted  upon  this  expedidini,  and 
upon  a  short  halt  which  he  made  at  the  castle  of 
Wcrke. 

Two  or  three  chapters  of  Froissart  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  loye  of  Edward  for  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  castle  of 
Werke,  and  to  a  display  of  the  virtuous  resistance 
of  that  lady.  But  it  would  appear  from  the  accounts 
given  by  our  best  genealogists,  that  in  all  probability 
some  mistake  exists  in  regard  to  the  whole  tale. 
Catherine,  the  wife  of  the  £arl  of  Salisbury,  then 
prisoner  in  France,  was,  at  the  time  of  Edward's 
visit,  many  years  older  than  himself ;  and,  whatever 
beauty  she  might  still  possess,  it  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  80  great  as  to  produce  the  sudden  and  also 
lastit^  effisct  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Froissart. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  Joan  Plantagenet,  dau^diter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Kent,  and  consequently  tirst  cousin 

*  Symer,  tom.ii,  ptit  hr.    ISO.  f  Ufim,  p.  IM. 
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to  the  monarch*  was  also  in  the  castleof  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  time  it  was  relieved  by  the  King  of  England  } 
and  by  some  she  is  said  to  have  been  at  that  period  un- 
doubtedly promised  to  William,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  imprisoned  Earl ,  but  the  tender  years  of  both 
parties  had  hitherto  prevented  a  union*  which  was 
ultimately  relinquished  altogether.  The  age  of  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  as  the  princess  was  afterwards 
called,  she  not  havinpf  as  yet  seen  thirteen  ycms, 
is  more  conclusive  ia  regard  to  Edward's  passion  as 
sflfecting  her,  than  the  more  mature  years  of  the 
young  EarPs  mother  in  regard  to  the  King's  sudden 
attachment.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  story 
musthave  had  its  foundation  in  some  rumours  strongly 
current  at  the  time,  for  we  cannot  attribute  such  a 
tale  to  the  mere  imagination  of  Froissart ;  and  he 
also  dwells  too  long  upon  the  subject,  and  connects 
it  too  fre(|uently  with  other  occurrences,  to  permit 
of  our  supposing  that  it  was  the  mere  idle  report  of 
some  chance  traveller  to  the  Continent. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  either  that  it  was  of  the 
elder  lady  that  the  chronicler  of  Hainault  intended 
to  sp<Tik  ;  for  he  not  only  frefjuently  refers  to  the 
imprisonment  of  ht  i  husband,  but  pointedly  marks 
the  ingratitude  of  Edward  in  seeking  to  destroy  the 
domestic  happmess  of  a  man  who  had  so  zealously 
served  him.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark, 
that  whether  these  anecdotes,  in  regard  to  Edward 
and  the  Countess,  be  true  or  false,  it  is  positively 
certain  that  the  monarch  evinced  no  want  of  grati- 
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tilde  towards  the  Earl  in  other  reapecto ;  and  afanoat 
immediately  after  the  period  at  whieh  Froissart 

represents  him  as  eiulcavourintj;  to  seduce  his  wile, 
we  find  by  the  public  records  that  the  King  con- 
tented  to  loae  his  invaluable  services  against  the 
King  of  France  for  ever,  rather  than  add  an  hour  to 
his  captivity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

tUE  STATE  OF  PRANCB.  DEATH  OF  JOHN  III.  DUKE  OP  BRITANNY. 

~CI.AIUANT8  OP  THB  OUCBT.  —  THSIK  CLAIMS  COMSIOKRXD. 
—  NOT  AFFBCTBD  BV  THS  8ALIC  LAW. — MBAflVlWS  OV  JOBM  til. 
TO  BICVKB  TRB  DUGBT  VMCOMTBBTBO  TO  BIS  MIBCB,  JOAN  OB 

PENTHIEVRB.  THE  COUNT  DB  MONTFOUD  ASSUMBS  THE  TITLE 

OF  DUKK,  AND  GAINS  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NANTES. — TAKES  POS- 
SESSION  OF  THE  TREASURES  OP  LIMOGES.  —  ATTACKS  AND  TAKES 
TMB  TOWNS  or  BXBST  AND  BBNNB8.  —  BBMNIBON  TABBM  BT 
STBATAOBM.— TANNBStACrilATy  AND  OVT  LArOBBT.atniMSMBBB.^ 
LA  ROCHE  PERIOir  MAKES  GOOD  ITS  RPSIVTANCE.  —  CARHAIX  ON 
THE    SEA    bURRENDKREO    BY    THE    HISHOI'    oF    QlMMPKn.— DB 

MONTFORD's  APPREUENaiUNS.  VISITS  KNiiLA.SU  l.N  bKCUET,  AND 

DOBS  BOMAGB  TO  BDWABD  III.  AS  BINO  OB  FBANCB.'^  BSTVBNS 
TOPBANCB,  AND  ATTBNDfl  THB  COVBT  OB  BBBBS  —  BINDS  BIS 

CAtSE    TREJl'DOED,    AND    HIS    VISIT    TO    ENGLANP  KNOWN.  

MAKES  HIS  ESCAPE  FROM  PARIS  BY  STRATAf^FM,  AN1>  RETIRES 
TO  NANTES.  —  CHARLES  Of  BL0I8  TAKES  THE  FIELD  WITH  UREAT 
BOBCB.  —  NANTBS  BB81BQBD.— THB  BOBOBBBS  AND  OABBWON 
BBTBAT  DB  HONTPOBD.— NANTBS  8UBBBN0BBBD.<— DB  MONT- 
FOBD  MADB  PBUONBB. 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  some  points  in  the  state  of 

France,  thu  ciicmnstunces  of  which  country  now 
began  to  affect  England  more  directly  than  they  had 
done  since  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Tournay. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  allies 
from  before  that  city,  Philip  of  Valois  dismissed  the 
various  nobles  who  had  come  to  do  liini  feudal  ser- 
vice in  the  past  war.  Amongst  the  rest,  John  III. 
Duke  of  Britanny,  who  had  appeared  at  the  French 
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muster  with  large  forces  and  great  splendour,  retired 
with  the  purpose  of  marching  towards  his  dukedom. 
At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  however,  he  was  taken  ill, 

and  expired  on  the  3()th  of  April,  1311;  leaving 
behind  him  one  of  the  most  important  feofs  of  the 
crown  of  France  to  be  contested  by  his  brother  and 
his  niece.  In  order  to  obtain  a  dear  notion  of  the 
claims  of  these  competitors,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  Arthur  II.,  the  father  of  the  late  duke,  had 
been  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Maria  de  Li- 
moges, he  left  three  sons  \  John  the  late  Duke,*Guy 
Count  of  Penthievre,  and  Peter.  His  second  wife, 
Jolandc  de  Dreux,  who  brought  the  county  of  Mont- 
ford  into  the  house  of  Britanny,  gave  him  one  son, 
John  Count  of  Montford.  The  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  his  father  as  John  III.  Duke  of  Britanny ;  the  8e> 
cond  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  Joan  ;  the  third  died 
without  issue  \  and  thus,  at  the  death  of  John  III.| 
who  was  also  cliildlcss,  his  youngest  brother,  the 
Count  of  Montfordy  and  the  daughter  of  his  second 
brother  Guy,  were  all  that  surviyed  of  the  family 
of  Arthur  II.  These  then  were  the  claimants  of 
the  vacant  dukedom,  but  their  claiiuis  were  founded 
upon  rules  which  require  some  investigation. 

In  the  various  provinces  and  feofs  of  France,  the 
laws  of  succession  were  very  diflferent,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  custom  of  the  county,  dukedom,  or 
lordship  ;  wliich  cubtom  was  affected  both  by  the 
form  of  grant  which  had  conveyed  the  territory  to 
its  first  feudal  possessors,  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  province  had  been  acquired  by  the  kings 
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of  France  tlieinseWefl.  This  distinction  is  the  more 
important  in  the  present  instance,  as  upon  these 
circumstances  alono  dcpciided  the  rights  oi  the  sou 
and  the  grauddaughter  of  Arthur  II. 

Joan  claimed  the  duchy  as  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother ;  but  two  oljections  might  be  uiged  against 
her.  The  first  was  founded  on  the  geneni  Salie  law 
of  France,  by  wliich  females  were  excluded  f  rom  all 
male  feofs  i  and  the  second  was  supported  by  the  com- 
mon custom  of  many  provinces  in  France  which  did 
not  admit  of  what  is  called  ripresentatum^  or,  in  other 
words,  did  not  allow  that  the  contingent  rights  of  an 
individual  descended  to  his  heir  at  his  death.*  In  re- 
gard to  the  Salic  law,  it  had  become  by  this  time  mo- 
dified and  virtually  annulled  in  many  parts  of  France, 
by  various  circumstances,  into  which  it  is  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  enquire  here,  because  in  Britumy  it 
never  existed.  That  duchy  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Armoricu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  not 
been  conquered  by  the  Franks,  whose  law  the  Salic 
law  was,  but  had  been  blended  with  the  invaders  on 
terms  honorable  to  the  Armoricans,  and  advantageous 
to  the  i' ranks.  Whether  the  fact,  that  the  Salic  law 
did  not  obtain  in  Britaouy  be  or  be  not  justly  attri- 
butable to  this  early  incorporation  of  the  Armoricans 
with  the  Franks,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but 

•  rims  A.  prf^%oss'mg  an  estate,  and  hadnj  B,  and  C.  for  his  children; 
if  A.  died  bdurc  B.,  B.  would  inherit  the  estate,  and  not  C.:  but  it'  B. 
died  before  hit  fiither  A.,  leanng  e  son,  D.,  Uie  eoa  D.  would  not 
sueceed  to  lue  fiaher*s  contingent  r^lits  on  the  death  of  A.»  but  the 
estate  would  go  to  C,  the  s^ond  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gmndson. 
Of  thh  Uw  we  heve  alreedy  teen  an  inatance  in  the  case  of  Robert  of 
Artois. 
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I  believe  it  is  certain,  that  no  instance  is  known  of 
its  having  been  brought  into  use  in  tliat  dukedom. 
A  thousand  examples  of  a  contrary  practice  were  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  province.  The  first  ob- 
jection therefore  to  the  claims  of  Joan  was  null; 
and  the  second  was  equally  invalid,  as  various  cases 
were  afterwards  brought  forward  to  show  that  repre- 
sentation was  the  custom  of  Britanny»  though  it 
happened  tiiat  the  proof  could  not  be  so  easily  estab- 
lished at  the  moment. 

John  II.  luid  during  liis  life  shown  a  strong  par- 
tiality to  the  orphan  daughter  of  his  brother ;  and 
wisely  foreseeing  that,  after  his  death,  the  ambition 
of  the  Count  of  Montford  might  lead  to  a  struggle^ 
he  took  care  to  secure  for  Joan  the  strongest  sup- 
port which  the  reaiui  of  France  could  afford,  by 
marrying  her  to  Charles  deChatiiion,  commonly  called 
Charles  of  Blois»  a  younger  son  of  Guy  Count  of 
Blois»  by  Margaret,  sister  of  the  reigning  King  of 
France.  To  remove  from  her  path  also  every  dif- 
ficulty that  her  situation  might  produce,  he  induced 
the  states,  or  provincial  parliament  of  Britanny,  to 
acknowledge  her  husband  as  his  successor  In  the 
dukedom;  and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  give 
notoriety  and  authority  to  his  neice^s  claims  upon  the 
succession.* 

Such  measures,  though  they  certainly  provided  a 
powerful  support  for  the  orphan  princess,  did  not  ob- 
viate the  evils  which  the  Duke  had  foreseen.  No 

I  sooner  did  the  news  of  his  death  reach  the  Count  de 

*  Aijgentr6,  Hitt.  de  BfeUigne. 
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Montford,  than  asroming  at  once  the  title  of  Duke  of 

Britanny  though  he  had  failed  to  urge  his  claims 
during  the  life  of  his  brother,  he  flew  to  Nantes, 
engaged  the  citizens  to  do  him  homage  ;  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Limoges,  in  which  city  the  late  duke  had 
accumulated  immense  treasures,  the  fruits  of  a  wise 
and  tranquil  reign.  The  Count  tie  jNlontford  entered 
the  city  of  Limoges  with  all  the  pomp  of  arms,  and 
with  that  display  of  splendour  and  authority  which 
was  likely  to  captivate  or  overawe  ^  and  the  magis- 
trates and  clergy  of  the  town,  whether  dazzled  or 
alarmed,  yielded  him  at  once  the  treasure  which  was 
so  much  the  object  of  his  desire,  notwithstanding  the 
known  claims  of  the  Duchess  Joan. 

Fumialied  with  the  surest  means  of  success,  De 
Montford  returned  to  Nantes,  in  which  city  he  had 
left  his  wife,  the  famous  Countess  of  Montford, 
sister  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  a  woman  who  seems 
to  have  concentrated  in  her  own  person  the  talents 
and  energies  which  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  her 
family.  Immediately  afttr  las  aniMil,  the  nobility 
of  Britanny  were  summoned  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Nantes,  and  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
De  Montford  to  the  dukedom ;  but  the  vacancy  of 
his  tables  gave  a  lamentable  proof  of  how  little  he 
might  calculate  upon  the  aflectiun  of  the  nobles. 
Only  one  knight  of  any  renown,  named  Henry  dc 
Leon,  presented  himself  at  the  feast;  and  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Montford  were  obliged  to  £111  the 
places  they  had  prepared  for  the  barons  of  the  land 
with  the  burghers  and  city  dames  of  Nantes,  a  mor- 
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tification  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  feudal  times 
rendered  not  only  painful  but  ominous. 

Having  now  learned  that  willing  obedience  was  not 
to  be  obtained  from  the  lords  of  Britanny,  John  of 
Montford  determined  to  enforce  submission  with  the 
the  sword ;  and  knowing  how  great  a  step  is  pos- 
session,  he  prepared  to  act  with  energetic  rapidity. 
The  wealth  which  the  treasuios  of  Limoges  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  enabled  hiui  to  levy  large  forces ; 
his  own  resolution  and  activity  were  supported  by 
those  i3i  his  fearless  and  heroic  wife;  and  he  took 
the  field  with  a  large  army,  offering  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  all  who  acknowledged  his  right,  but  instant 
attack  to  every  town  or  fortress  that  resisted  his 
authority*  The  first  place  assailed  was  Brest»  de- 
fended by  a  gallant  knight  named  Walter  de  Clisson, 
the  representative  of  a  younger  l)raiic  h  of  the  power- 
ful family  of  that  name.  The  garrison  liaving  boldly 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Count  de  Montford  as 
Duke  of  Britanny^  his  troops  were  led  to  the  attack 
with  skill  and  impetuosity.  Walter  de  Clisson,  on  his 
part,  defended  his  post  in  the  manner  which  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  race  and  reputation ;  but 
being  shut  out  by  the  portcullis*  while  covering  the 
retreat  of  his  companions  after  the  outer  barrier  had 
been  lost,  he  was  so  severely  wounded  ere  the  garrison 
c  ould  rally  and  rescue  him,  that  on  entering  the  for- 
tress he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  another. 
His  death  followed  within  a  few  hours  after  his  return 
to  the  town;  and  the  assault  being  renewed^  the  place 
surrendered  on  the  third  day. 
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The  important  city  of  Rennes  was  next  besieged ; 
but  De  Montford,  having  taken  Henry  de  Spinefort, 
the  governor  of  that  town,  m  one  of  the  occasional 
skiniiishes  which  diversified  the  siege,  threatened  to 
hang  him  before  the  chief  gate  if  the  resistance  were 
prolonged.  The  love  which  the  common  people  bore 
their  commander  was  opposed  hj  the  determination 
which  the  chief  burghers  had  formed  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.  A  tumult  and  contest  between  the  two  par- 
ties took  place  in  the  streets  ^  several  persons  were 
slain ;  and  Rennes  having  surrendered,  its  inhabitants 
universally  plighted  their  faith  to  John  de  Montford. 
Some  means  were  found  of  gaining  even  Henry  de 
Spinefort  himself;  and  that  knight  aiiiiobt  iiHUie- 
diately  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  strong 
town  of  Hennebon,  for  the  party  of  De  Montford,  by 
a  stratagem  which  even  the  license  of  war  could 
scarcely  justify. 

Setting  out  with  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  be 
appeared  before  that  city,  in  which  his  brother  com- 
manded, and  rode  to  the  gates  with  his  own  banners 
dispUyed.  The  governor,  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
Rennes,  imnK  cliatelv  concluded  that  his  rclatio]i  had 
come  with  friendly  purposes,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open  for  his  admission,  and  rode  to  meet  him 
in  the  street.  There  he  was  instantly  arrested  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  and  only  liberated  on 
embracing  the  party  of  De  Montford  at  the  eai  utst 
request  of  his  brother.  Vannes,  Auray,  and  Guy  la 
ForSt,  also  surrendered^  but  la  Roche- Periou  was  held 
out  by  Oliver  de  Clisson ;  and  after  a  siege  of  ten 
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days,  De  Montford  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ceedings agaiust  it,  aud  retire  unsuccessful.  A  more 
important  acquisition,  however,'  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  this  disappointment ;  for,  at  the  persuasion 
of  Henry  de  Leon,  the  first  noble  who  had  joined 
him,  De  Montford  was  acknowledged  as  duke  by 
Alain  le  Gal,  Bishop  of  Quimper,  who  delivered  into 
his  hands  the  town  and  castle  of  Carhaix  on  the  sea* 
The  bishop,  indeed,  made  a  politic  reservation  in  his 
submission,  declaring  beforehand  that  if  any  other 
claimant  appeared  whose  title  proved  to  be  better 
than  that  oi'  De  Montford,  he  would  coosider  himself 
free  to  withdraw  his  homage,  and  surrender  his  ter- 
ritories and  fortresses  to  the  hands  of  their  legitimate 
sovereiprn. 

Although  his  progress  through  the  dukedom  had 
been  yery  successful,  and  although  he  was  supported 
by  laige  forces  and  large  supplies,  John  of  Montford 
felt  that  he  had  much  still  to  apprehend.  His  for- 
tunes were  far  from  decided  j  and  he  well  knew 
that  his  rival,  Charles  of  Blois,  would  seek  aid  and 
assistance  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  sure  to  find 
them.  To  the  French  Court  of  Peers  was  the  only 
legal  appeal  which  could  be  made  by  the  adverse 
claimant  to  tlie  coronet  of  Britanny ;  and  in  that 
court,  where  the  uncle  of  his  opponent  presided,  the 
Count  of  Montford  could  expect  no  fiivour,  and  might 
apprehend  some  injustice.  If  the  decision  of  that 
court  were  against  himself — and  he  little  doubted 
that  by  some  means  it  would  be  rendered  so  —  the 
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whole  forces  of  France,  now  perfectly  unemployed, 
would  of  course  be  brought  into  the  field  to  suj)port 
the  judgment  of  tlie  jHiers,  and  establish  the  nephew 
of  the  King  in  the  disputed  dukedom. 

To  submit  to  the  award  of  that  courts  if  it  proyed 
unfavourable  to  himself,  never  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  De  Montford;  and  the  oiily  (jiiestion 
which  presented  itself  was,  to  what  power  he  might 
best  apply  for  efficient  aid  in  resisting  the  execution 
of  a  decision  the  nature  of  which  he  already  antici- 
pated. 

The  open  enemy  of  Philip  of  Valois,  the  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown  of  France,  the  immediate 
neighbour  of  the  Dukes  of  Britanny,  and  the  most 
talented  and  ambitious,  if  not  absolutely  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  the  age,  was  the  ally  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  De  Montlbrd  ultimately  rested;  and 
he  determined  to  make  a  personal  application  to  the 
King  of  £ngland  for  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

Although  the  passions  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  the  lucilities  afforded  to  his  ambition  by  an  easy 
entrance  into  the  very  heart  of  France  through  the 
province  of  Britanny,  were  of  course  calculated  upon 
by  De  Montford,  when  considering  the  probability 
of  obtaining  the  aid  he  sought,  yet  he  felt  that  some 
stronger  indncement  still  must  he  held  out  to  the 
young  King  of  England,  in  order  to  ensure  that  im- 
mediate and  powerful  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in 
need;  and  he  determined  at  once  to  tender  hb 
homage  to  Edward,  as  King  of  France :  a  bold  step ; 
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but  one  by  no  means  unwise*  if  he  considered  his  ease 
hopeless  under  the  decision  of  the  peers.* 

By  that  measim  he  practically  denied  the  compe- 
tency of  Philip's  court,  and  appealed  his  cause  to  a 
judge  who  was  sure  both  to  decide  in  his  favour,  and 
to  support  his  judj^ient  by  force  of  arms. 

Havinc^  aftLT  sinuv  Jilibcration  iletermined  upon 
thi  s  measure,  he  embarked  at  a  small  port  t  on  the 
coast  of  Britanny,  and  arrived  shortly  after  in  Corn- 
wall, accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  only  twenty 
knights. 

♦  It  has  been  asscrtc*!  tlint  no  trace  of  the  lioiuaijc  now  rendered 
it  to  be  found  in  the  state  paper?!  of  the  time ;  and  that  Froissart,  who 
■fates  the  het,  muat  allude  to  an  act  of  bonage  muloubtedly  pei^ 
fermed  at  a  later  period.  His  aaaertion  b  not  quite  conect.  Thmi^ 
I  find  no  paper  absolutely  and  aolely  referring  to  either  this  visit  of 
Dc  Moiitford  to  F.nu'land,  or  to  the  homage  he  there  performed;  yet  I 
find  ullu-sions  to  both  in  other  documents.  Thn?*,  in  the  cession  of  the 
county  of  Richmond  (in  September  1341),  Edward  says, —  "  Cum 
illnstria  Jtrfmnnes,  Dus  Britannis  et  Comes  de  Monteford,  connn* 
guineus  noster  carisdmiis,  attei^tens  injoriam  per  dominom  Philippum 
de  Vaterio,  super  deteottone  regni  Frtncisfr,  ndbis  factam,  zelo  justitue 
contra  dictum  Philippum,  nobiscum  fcedus  pepigerit,"  &c.  &c.  I 
have,  in  consequence,  in  speaking  of  these  events,  aiJoptci!  the  account 
of  Froissart,  whose  statement,  in  regard  to  the  principui  tuct,  is  un- 
doubtedly ooncct.  It  is  more  than  prtrtiable  that  the  silence  of  the 
Btate  papers  on  this  sohject  proceeded  from  the  desire  c»f  secreejr,  which 
it  wn  natural  the  Count  de  Montfort  should  entertain  in  rqsard  to 
negotiations  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  they  must 
have  taken  place  previous  to  his  visiting  Paris  in  August  134!  ;  for  lie 
had  but  time  to  escape  froni  tiiat  city,  return  to  Britanny,  and  prepare 
tor  deAnce,  ere  he  was  besieged  in  Nantes,  from  which  place  he  never 
went  forth  again  bnt  as  a  prisoner.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  impossible 
that  he  could  have  virited  England  after  the  decision  of  die  Court  of 
Peers  ttffin&t  him. 

f  Frotssart  culls  this  port  Gredo,  but  it  appears  thnf  for  more  than 
a  century  the  existeuce  of  mck  a  place  has  been  uitkuown. 
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With  these  he  took  horse,  and  proceeded  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Windsor^  where  his  reception  at  once 
showed  him  that  his  views  would  meet  with  every  - 

favour  from  the  English  monarch.  He  explained  to 
Edward  his  situation,  engaged  him  by  the  most 
solemn  promises  to  maintain  him  in  the  duchy  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  did  homage  for 
it  to  that  monarch  as  King  of  France;  though,  from 
some  cause  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  he  did  not 
receive  till  some  time  after  the  investiture  of  the 
county  of  Richmond*  in  England,  which  had  been 
long  held  by  various  members  of  his  family,  but 
which  had  been  resumed  by  the  English  sovereign 
on  the  death  of  the  hite  Duke  of  l^ritaiiny.  The 
splendour  with  which  he  was  entertained,  however, 
and  the  distinction  with  which  he  was  treated  in  every 
other  respect,  gave  him  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
how  well  his  pretensions  and  designs  accorded  with 
the  passions  and  the  interests  of  the  King  of  England; 
and  after  a  shoit  but  gratifying  visit  to  the  court 
of  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  France  in  time  to 

*  In  re^ird  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  it  would  Mem  to  have 

been  grunted  to  the  Dukes  of  Britanny  upon  a  particular  tenure,  for  on 
the  death  of  John  III.  Edward  took  possession  of  it,  and  only  granted 
it  to  De  Montford  as  nn  act  oi*  grace  and  favour,  not  <if  rii^ht,  though 
it  had  long  belonged  to  hii^  family.  He  slmckied  the  grunt  ako  at  firsit 
with  variousconditions,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  removed ;  and 
it  was  thenceforward  hdd  by  him  on  the  um»  terms  as  it  had  been  held 
by  his  brother.  According  to  Dugdale*  John  II.  ceded  the  county  of 
Richmond  in  England  to  Arthur  II.,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
John  ITT.,  and  at  his  death  was  claimed  In  T>c  Montford,  to  whom 
Edward  yielded  it  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
ford, and  in  whose  family  it  remained  tUi  it  was  confiscated  in  I'SbO  or 
1381.— 'Di^fAi/r,  vol.i.  p.86.  « 
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receive  at  Nantes  the  nicsst  n^rers  sent  from  Turis  to 
summon  him  to  appear  before  the  Peers.* 

His  journey  to  England  therefore,  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  he  had  carried  on  with  £dward»  he 
considered  as  still  secret ;  and  trusting  that  they 
wouici  remain  concealed  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  visit  Paris  and  return  without  personal  danger,  he 
determined,  after  some  deliberation,  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons and  present  himself  before  the  Peers  of  France. 
He  accordingly  set  out  from  Nantes  with  a  train  of 
four  hundred  horse j  and  on  reaching  the  capital 
went  at  once  to  his  own  hotel,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night.  Early 
on  the  subsequent  momiiig,  however,  he  proceeded 
to  the  palace,  where  the  King,  who  had  been  informed 
of  his  arrival,  awaited  his  coming  with  the  principal 
peers.  De  Montford  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  other  nobles,  who,  we  are  told,  received  him  uni- 
versally with  distinction  and  respect ;  and,  advancing 
to  the  Kiuir,  hi  tore  whom  he  inclined  himself  with 
every  appearauce  of  humility  and  obedience,  he  said^ 

•  De  Montford's  visit  to  England  mii^^t  have  token  place  at  some 
period  between  the  of  May  1341  and  the  end  ot"  July  in  the  same 
year ;  for  on  the  former  day  we  find  from  Rymer  (torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  100.) 
that  Edward  took  possession  of  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  appointed 
tiie  revenues  thereof  to  I)c  a[)|)licd  to  the  niaititeniUKc  of  sonic  of  his 
younger  children,  showing  clearly  that  at  this  time  ;Ii  negotiation  with 
De  Montfon!  ha<l  not  commenced ;  and  on  the  7tli  ot  September  sen- 
tence was  pruuouuced  against  the  count  by  the  French  Court  of  Peers^ 
fourteen  days  previous  to  which  De  Montford  had  made  his  escape 
firom  Paris.  The  journey  from  Windsor  to  Fsris,  nsitiDg  Nantes  tiy 
the  way,  could  not  have  occupied  less  than  a  month,  considering  the 
mode  of  travelling  then  used  ;  so  that  De  Montford  must  have  con- 
cluded his  negotiations  at  the  English  court  before  the  end  of  July, 
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Sire,  at  your  comiQaiul  md  good  pleasure  I  am 
here." 

«  Couut  of  Moutford/'  replied  Philip,  that 
you  have  come  pleases  me  well ;  but  1  am  not  a  little 
surprised  that  you  should  have  dared  to  take  by  your 

own  will  alone  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  where  you 
have  no  riiz;lit,  iuasiiiucli  as  there  is  a  nearer  heir  than 
yourself,  whom  you  wish  to  disinherit.  And  the 
better  *  to  strengthen  yourself  also,  you  have  gone  to 
my  enemy  the  King  of  England,  and  to  him  have  done 
homage  for  the  duchy,  as  I  am  told." 

**  Ha,  dear  Sire !  believe  it  not,"  replied  the  Count 
for  truly  you  are  ill  informed ;  and  it  would  cost  me 
no  small  pain  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  as  to  the 
nearer  kin  of  whom  you  speak,  I  believe,  Sire,  crav- 
ing your  pardon,  that  xoix  mistake;  for  I  know  none 
nearer  of  kin  to  my  brother,  lately  dead,  than  ray- 
self  ;  and  if  it  were  judged  and  decided  that  any 
other  be  nearer  than  myself,  I  shall  neither  be  obsti- 
nate nor  ashamed  to  resign  my  claim." 

The  King  replied  still  dissati.<fied  ;  and  dismissed 
the  Count  with  a  connnand  not  to  quit  Paris  for  fif- 
teen days,  which  De  Montford  promised  to  obey. 
On  his  return  to  his  hotel,  however,  a  number  of 
reasons  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  if  his  journey  itself  had  been  iiupru- 
dent,  afier  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  Edward, 

•  It  u  more  than  probable  that  Philip  of  Valois  reomed  the  ii««s 
of  De  filoiitfbnl*a  virit  to  Engibuid  throtii^  the  Lonh  of  Montmoreoqr, 
in  whose  fiivour  there  is  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Kiiig  of  Bng^eod  stilt 
extant,  dated  the  80th  of  Blay  I8il. 
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hk  Stay  would  be  the  height  of  folly  after  he  found 
that  those  Rteps  were  discovered. 

It  was  sufficiently  evident  from  the  first  words 
which  Philip  had  addressed  to  him  that  his  cause  was 
already  prejudged,  at  least  by  the  Kmg;  and  he 
Slight  well  feel  sure  that  if  the  decision  of  the  peers 
was  against  himself,  Philip  would  iminediately  con- 
fine him,  till  the  whole  of  Brilaiiny  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  sway  of  his  rival.  Nor  was  long  impri- 
sonment all  he  had  to  fear»  as  his  treaty  with  the  King 
of  England,  and  his  homage  to  that  monarch  as  King 
of  France,  placed  him  within  danger  of  the  law  of 
high  treason.  Neither  was  Philip  a  man  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  putting  that  law  in  force,  especially  where 
it  might  remove  a  rival  from  the  paths  of  his  nephew. 

On  these  considerations  his  resolution  was  instantly 
taken  to  return  to  Britanny  as  speedily  as  possible, 
if  he  could  accomplish  his  escape  irom  Paris;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  plan  that  escape  in  such  a 
manner  as  no£  to  induce  immediate  pursuit.  He 
accordingly  spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  ill ;  and, 
clu)osing  but  a  small  party  to  accompany  him,  he  gave 
strict  charge  to  his  domestics  and  followers  that  the 
same  appearance  of  activity  and  bustle  should  be 
kept  up  in  his  hotel  that  had  been  displayed  during 
his  presence.  He  then  secretly  withdrew  himself 
from  Paris  ;  and  so  well  was  tht  secret  kept,  so  accu- 
rately was  the  drama  he  had  taught  performed  by  his 
servants,  that  for  several  days  no  suspicion  of  his  ab- 
sence was  entertained  by  the  King,  or  by  his  rival 
Charles  of  Blois. 
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Although  their  anger  and  vexation  when  they  dis- 
covered his  evasion  were  equal  to  the  want  of  cau- 
tion they  had  displayed  in  permitting  him  to  remain 

unwatched,  and  though  the  certainty  that  he  w  as 
preparing  for  vigorous  resistance  aggravated  their 
wrath,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  observe  all  the 
usual  forms,  to  wait  for  the  time  previously  appointed 
for  the  trial.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days,  the 
peers  met  at  Conflans,  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  France, 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Paris,  and  there 
the  procurator  of  De  Montford  was  permitted  to 
offer  on  his  behalf  whatever  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced to  show  iluii  iLprescntation,  iu  regard  to  noble 
feofs,  was  not  admitted  by  the  custom  of  iJritauny. 
On  the  otlier  liand,  Charles  of  Blois,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  brought  forward  a  number  of  instances  to  es* 
tablish  the  contrary  position,  and  to  show  that  the 
children  of  an  elder  brother  succeeded  to  noble  feofs, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  father,  when  his  death 
had  taken  place  prior  to  lapse  of  the  last  life. 

This  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peers  f 
and  though  it  was  afterwards  asserted  that  some  for- 
malities were  wanting  to  give  legality  to  their  dcci- 
siouy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  unanimously 
pronounced  sentence  against  De  Montford,  and  in 
favour  of  Charles  of  Blois. 

No  sooner  was  their  judgment  declared,  than  Phi- 
lip of  Yalois  called  his  nepliew  into  his  presence,  and 
thus  addressed  him,    Fair  *  nephew,  you  have  judg- 

•  I  h.i\  0  t  il  ihvic  speeches  as  1  fiiul  tlu-iii  in  Fiui:>j»aj  t,  not  exactly 
believing  tlieui  to  bv  the  precise  wortia  opukeii  by  the  persons  to  whom 
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ment  for  you  in  regard  to  this  wide  and  beautiful 
heritage.    Hasten,  therefore,  and  strive  to  reconquer 

it  from  him  \vho  holds  it  wrongfully,  and  pray  all  your 
friends  that  they  will  aid  you  in  your  need.  For  my 
part,  I  will  no  way  fail  you»  but  will  lend  you  gold 
and  silver,  and  will  bid  my  son  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy make  head  with  you.  And  more !  I  pray 
and  counuand  that  you  will  uiake  good  speed  j  for  if 
the  English  king*,  our  adversary,  of  whom  the  Count 
de  Montford  pretends  to  hold  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
should  come  thither,  he  might  cause  us  great  evU, 
and  could  not  have  a  better  entrance  to  come  farther 
still  than  when  he  has  all  the  towuii  and  iortressc-s  of 
Britanny  at  his  command." 

Charles  of  Blois  wanted  no  incitement  to  action, 
and  the  principal  barons  of  his  uncle's  court  promised 
without  hesitation  to  aid  him  with  all  their  power. 
It  may  be  as  well  here  to  name  the  chief  leaders  who 


they  are  attributed,  but  because  they  may  have  been  so,  and  at  all 
events  display  the  matnu-rs  of  an  age  possessing  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  both  Frcndi  and  English. 

•  It  would  appear  tint  Bdwwd  moat  aaxioualy  desired  to  fulfil  hie 
promise  and  yidd  kamediate  sapport  to  Jna  ally,  cboiigli  the  fcnewal 
of  hoetilities  with  Scotland  retarded  the  execution  of  his  design.  For 
the  purpose  of  bearing  reinforcements  to  Britanny  we  find  that  so  early 
as  the  3d  of  October  (before  Nantes  could  be  besieged ),  he  had  ordered 
the  seiiure  of  all  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Devomliire,  and  GomwaU,  as  as  all  that  could  be  found  between 
London  and  Sandwich.  These  were  to  be  aimed  and  provisioned,  and 
ready  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  by  the  lOth  of  November.  Again,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  though  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Scot- 
land, we  fnul  the  King  providing  for  the  cxpcnces  of  several  leaders 
about  to  set  out  for  Britanny,  of  whoui  the  principtU  were  liubtrt  of 
Artoia  and  Walter  dc  Mauny. — Rymer,  torn.  iL  part  iv.  pp.  112.  1 IG. 
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engaged  themselves  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  as  few 
of  them  were  ever,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  without  some  share  in  the  struggle  between 

I  ranee  and  England. 

The  first  of  those  nobles  was  John  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandyi  the  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  heir  to  the 
French  crown ;  a  bold  and  warlike  prince^  whose 
heart  was  much  better  calculated  to  receive  and  nour- 
ish the  noble  sentiments  of  chivalrous  lioiiour,  than 
his  mind  to  acquire  or  practise  the  ditiicuit  maxims 
of  military  science.    The  second  in  point  of  rank 
was  Charles  of  Valois,  Count  of  Aien9on,  the  uncle 
of  tlie  prince  ;  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  vindictive  man, 
but  one  who,  in  the  wars  of  Aquitaine,  had  shown 
himself  a  commanfler  of  some  skill.  Besides  these  two 
princes,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon  at- 
tached themselves  strongly  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
of  Blois,  as  well  as  the  Count  of  Blois,  his  brother, 
the  Counts  of  £u  and  Guisnes,  and  the  Viscount 
de  Rohan.   Added  to  these,  was  a  young  noble- 
man who  generally  bears  the  title  of  Louis  of 
Spain ;  and  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  pause  at 
this  place  upon  his  history,  which  has  been  very  fre- 
quently uiistated.    He  was  tho  son  of  Alphonso 
de  la  Cerda»  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Castillo  and  Leon;  from  which,  howevert  he  had 
been  excluded  by  the  caprice  of  his  grandfather, 
Alphonso  X.  That  monarch,  preferring  his  unworthy 
child  Sancho,  called  the  Brave,  declared  him  his  heir 
to  the  pngudice  of  the  two  children  of  his  eldest  son, 
Ferdinand^  who  had  died  in  1^5,    Alphonso  de  la 
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Cerda,  tbe  first  of  these  dinnherited  princes,  retired 
to  Paris,  whither  his  mother  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  St.  Louis,  had  preceded  him ;  and^  attached  by 
that  tie  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  chose 
for  his  country  the  land  that  had  given  him  an  asy- 
lum. He  soon  after  married,  and  by  bis  first  wife 
had  Luuiij  of  Spain,  Prince  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
Count  of  Talmond,  and  afterwards  Admiral  of  France, 
—the  commander  of  whom  I  now  speak.*  Though  it 
is  not  possible  to  discover  what  troops  he  brought 
into  tbe  field,  or  whence  they  were  derived,  his  aid 
wa^i  of  very  ^eat  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Charles  of 
Blois,  who  Ibund  iu  him  an  able,  adventurous^  and 
indefatigable  officer;  though  as  a  man  he  proved 
himself  to  be  cruel,  barbarous^  and  ungenerous.  To 
the  troops  which  the  various  princes  themselves  could 
raise,  Philip  added  a  body  of  three  thousand  Genoese 
mercenaries,  led  by  Antonio  Doria  and  Carlo  Gri- 
maldi,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of 
France ;  while  Stephen  de  la  Baume,  grand  master 
of  the  cross-bowmen  of  France,  conducted  to  the 
support  of  Charles  of  Blois  a  considerable  body  of  the 
peculiar  troops  under  his  command  and  a  mass  of 
irregular  infantry* 

The  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  these 
troops  was  the  town  of  Angiers,  on  the  Loire,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  Britauny  ;  and  when  the 
whole  were  collected,  they  mustered  five  thousand 
men  at  arms,  besides  the  infantry,^ a  force  quite 

*  St.  Maith^,  Uist.  UencraL  dc  la  Mais,  de  France. 
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sufficient  to  terminate  the  contest  if  no  foreign  power 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  De  Montford. 

While  these  preparations  had  been  in  progress,  how- 
ever, De  Montford  had  not  failed  to  employ  the 
moments  that  were  still  his  own  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  his  means  permitted. 
Ever}'  town  and  castle  throughout  the  whole  of  Bri- 
tanny,  which  had  acknowledged  his  sway,  he  now 
took  means  to  secure:  stronggarrisons,  resolute  officers, 
and  abundant  supplies^  were  thrown  into  all  ^  and 
nothing  that  his  own  skill  or  experience  could  fbre^ 
see,  or  that  treasure  and  labour  could  secure,  was  left 
unprovided  for  or  unobtained.  He  himself,  confid- 
ing in  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  who  affected  towards 
bim  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  attachment,  re- 
mained in  that  city,  while  his  wife  repaired  to  Rennes; 
and,  thuv  prepared,  he  awaited  the  gathering  of  the 
storm  Without  much  apprehension. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  led  his  army  forward  into 
Britanny  as  fast  as  possible;  and  having  passed  the 
Loire,  attacked  the  castle  of  Chantoceaux,  which 
surrendered  after  a  vii^orous  resistance.  lie  next 
directed  his  march  straight  for  Mantes,  and  laid  siege 
to  that  city.  A  variety  of  rencontres  of  no  moment 
followed;  but  one  sally  made  by  the  bui^hers  of 
the  town  produced  results  which  render  it  worthy  of 
notice.  This  sortie  was  directed  to  carry  off  some 
provisions  which  a  small  escort  was  leading  to  the  camp 
of  the  besi^ers«  The  guard  was  soon  put  to  flight ; 
and  the  captured  carts,  which  contained  the  provi- 
sions, had  nearly  reached  the  city  gates,  when  a 
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detachment  issuing  from  the  camp  endeavoured  to 

recover  llievn.  Reinforcements  poured  uut  of  the 
town  in  aid  of  the  captors ;  the  contest  grew  fierce  j 
the  combatants  multiplied  on  hoth  sides;  and,  at 
lengthy  Henry  de  Leon,  the  chief  adherent  of  De 
Montford  m  Britanny,  finding  himself  engaged  with 
almost  the  whole  French  army,  jud<^cd  it  expedient 
to  draw  off  his  troops,  and  eiiect  his  retreat  into 
the  city. 

This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  it  could  not  be 

accomplished  without  great  loss,  which  fell  most 
heavily  upon  the  burghers  of  the  town,  whose  wives 
and  mothers  filled  the  place  with  lamentations,  on 
finding  the  number  of  the  first  citizens  who  re- 
mained behind  upon  the  field,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  De  MoiiUord  also,  unwisely  and  ap- 
parently unjustly,  attributed  the  fate  of  the  two 
hundred  persons  who  had  been  made  prisoners  to 
the  basty  retreat  of  Henry  de  Leon  \  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  much  was  said  that,  without  pro^ 
ducinir  any  benefit,  left  an  irritated  prince  and  a 
lukewarm  adlierent. 

The  greatest  evil,  howerer,  which  the  cause  of  De 
Montford  suffered  by  this  unfortunate  sally,  was  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  burghers.  The  people  of  the 
town  began  to  feel  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege : 
glory,  which  at  a  distance  had  shoue  as  a  jewel  of  in- 
estimable Yalue,  lost  its  splendour  in  their  eyes  as  soon 
as  they  were  called  upon  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles 
which  impede  man's  course  towards  it.  Every  family 
in  the  city  had  to  regret  the  death  or  the  captivity  of 
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some  relati?e ;  murmurs  grew  loud,  even  amongst  tbose 
who  had  remained  faithful ;  and  a  large  body  of  those 

whose  friends  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  con- 
spired in  secret  to  deliver  the  place  to  Charles  of  Blois.* 
Henry  of  Leon  also,  it  is  supposed,  negotiated  with 
the  besiegers ;  and  De  Montford,  finding  that  he 
could  neither  rely  upon  the  citizens  nor  the  soldiers, 
with  anguish  of  heart,  took  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
iorestailmgt  the  traitors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy  himself,  t 

*  FrtNMtft.  f  Dom.  BIbrioe,  Hiat.  de  Bntt^ine. 

t  I  am  bjr  no  mmm  iinmre  thai  Waiwm  of  St  An^  aa  author 
of  coondcrabie  value,  has  given  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Nantes  was  tlelivcred  by  De  Montfortl  to  tlic  Duke  of 
Nomantly,  which  conditions  he  declares  to  hnvc  been  violated  in  the 
grossest  manner  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Count.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, so  many  reaaoiis  for  doubting  tbis  statement,  that  I  cannot  but 
believe  St  Aadti  bed  hit  aeeoont  from  some  veiy  pr^udtced  adherent 
of  the  fiMtioD  of  De  Montford.  The  whole  conduct  of  John  then  Duke 
of  Normandy,  whether  before  or  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Frnnre,  showed  that,  though  often  a  cruel  and  always  a  rash  and  sonie- 
wliHt  iiaughty  {)rince,  be  had  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  chival- 
rous honour.  No  proof  is  brought  forward  by  St,  Andre  ;  no  treaty 
with  the  tenna  be  speaka  of  ia  any  where  to  be  founds  end  he  h  con- 
tradicted in  tbii  pcnnt  by  aiithoFi  fotty  aa  worthy  of  crecUt  as  lumaelf. 
Add  to  these  connderatioDS  the  known  character  of  the  prince,  and 
the  little  probability  which  exists  that  when  the  town  was  about  to 
be  surrendered  by  the  citizens  the  Duke  of  Normandy  wouUl  ymnt 
the  most  favourable  conditions  that  ever  were  heard  of  to  the  enemy 
md  rival  of  his  cousin,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  brealting  them  as 
soon  aa  granted,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  i»  aecomit  given  by  St  Andr^ 
ia  perfectly  mcredible. 

That  some  treaty  was  entered  into,  however,  is  evident,  if  my  con- 
jcrtur<"5  hrreafter  stated,  in  rcpnrd  to  an  error  in  our  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  Male^troitjbe  correct ;  and  the  negotiations  which  subsequently  took 
place  under  ttie  niediation  of  the  pope  would  seem  to  imply  that  one 
ardde  of  tfie  treaqr  of  Nantes  inmired  the  liberation  of  De  Montford 
within  •  certain  tim^  though  what  were  the  red  conditions  I  am 
unable  to  discover. 

It  may  as  well  be  remarked  here,  that  in  regard  to  all  the  wars  in 
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Though  the  precise  terms  which  he  obtftiiied  cannot 

be  clearly  di.scovercd,  it  would  ;i])j)car  that  tlity  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  his  peri»onal  safety.  The 
buigbersy  on  their  part,  received  a  promise  that  their 
fnends  should  be  delivered  free  of  nmsom;  and  no 
farther  resistance  being  ofifered,  a  body  of  French 
troops  entered  the  place,  seized  the  person  of  De 
Montford,  and  carrying  him  peaceably  out  of  the 
city,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  By  him  he  was  conveyed  not  long  after 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  close  confinement  in 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  The  town  of  Nantes  was 
treated  in  no  respect  as  a  conquered  city.  The  in- 
habitants received  the  enemies  of  De  Montford  with 
the  same  facility  and  rejoicings  that  they  had  dis- 
played on  his  own  arrival,  and  gave  them  the  same 
assurances  of  attachment  and  fidelity,  with  doubtless 
the  same  sincerity. 

Festivity  and  amusement  succeeded  to  the  horrors 
of  war ;  and  the  French  leaders  remained  in  the  town 
or  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  till  late  in  December.  They 
there  took  measures  for  securing  the  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  had  already  obtained,  appointed 
officers  and  governors  for  the  King  in  Britanny,  and 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  siege  had  occasioned 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  capital  of  the  duchy. 

The  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to  any  farther 


France  (except  those  of  Flanden),  I  bave  nyected  the  authority 

of  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders,  as  that  of  the  most  confused  and  worth- 
less record  of  all  the  many  which  have  been  employed  to  confqae  and 
embariBsa  history. 
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milltftry  operations ;  and  as  feudal  annies,  especially 

when  bound  together  by  no  tie  but  voluntary  service, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  were  ever  impatient  of 
long  campaigns,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  dismissed 
his  forces*  after  engaging  them  to  re-assemble  in  the 
following  spring ;  and  leaving  Charles  of  Blois  with 
sufficient  forces  to  maintain  himself  at  Nantes,  he  set 
out  for  Paris,  carrying  along  with  him  the  unhappy 
claimant  to  the  contested  duchy. 
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CHAR  XL 

BIMOIC  CONDVCT  09  THB  C0UMTB8S  OB  MONTFOBD.— SSI  SBKMTO 
•  laiPLOBB  AID  FBOV  TBB  KING  OF  BN6LAND.— BOWABO  DStPATCHBB 
■IB  WALTBB  DB  MAONT  TO  HBB  AaS»TANCB.~  StBOB  OF  BBNNBS. 

 THE   INJfAniTANTS   R19B  AGAINST  TIIKItt  fJOVKflNOn,  ANM)  PF.- 

LIVKH  TIIK  CITY  TO  CHARLES  OF  HI-OIS.  —  SlI-MiK  OK  HKNMIROV. 
—  EXI'LOITS  OK  THE  COUNTESS  DE  .MONTFOItU.  —  THE  CITY 
8TBAtTBMBD.*^TBBACIiBBY  OF  THB  BlSBOP  OF  QUIlfPBB.— THB 
OABRISOB  TRBAT  FOB  A  SIIBRBKDBB.  —  TBB  BNOLISa  FLBBT 
ABRIVBB.  — >  COKFIOBNCB  BB8T0BBD. —  OBSTBITCTIOJC  OF  TBB 
FRENCH  BATTFrnixn  KNC tNE.  ^  BXFLOITB  OF  8IB  WALTBB  DB 
MAUNr.— >TH£  aiEGB  RAISED. 

Consternation  and  surprise  spread  amongst  all  the 
garrisons  and  adherents  of  De  Montford  as  the  tidings 

flew  through  Britanny  that  Nantes  had  so  speedily 
surrendered,  and  that  the  Count  himself  was  taken. 
Terror,  that  most  infectious  of  all  mental  diseases, 
affected  both  the  soldiers  and  the  allies  of  the  prisoner^ 
and  the  duchy  would  have  been  lost  for  ever  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  had  not  his  enemies  allowed  time 
for  the  panic  to  subside,  and  had  not  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  a  woman  roused  the  ardour  and  revived  the 
resolution  of  his  troops.  Of  all  the  towns  in  Britanny, 
the  city  of  llennes  felt  the  alai  ru  most  strongly,  and 
yielded  itself  most  completely  to  fear  and  despair; 
and  the  presence  of  the  Countess  of  Montford,  who 
experienced  with  deep  and  painful  acuteness  all  the 
same  apprehensions  which  the  citizens  entertained, 
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aggraTafced  hj  fear  for  her  husband's  life*  did  not  at 
lint  seem  to  afford  them  any  support. 

No  sooner,  howerer,  did  Joan  of  Flanders  learn  the 

fatal  and  enervating  despondency  into  which  De 
Montford's  adherents  had  sunk,  than  shaking  off  at 
once,  by  the  exertion  of  a  great  and  vigorous  mind, 
her  griefs,  her  anxieties,  and  even  the  common  ter- 
rors of  her  sex,  she  presented  herself  to  the  fearful 
multitude,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  and 
with  a  face  of  confidence  and  resolution  exhorted 
them  to  cast  away  their  vain  and  fruitless  alarm* 

**  Be  not  afraid  and  confounded,  nobles,*'  she  cried, 
**  because  we  have  lost  our  lord.  lie  was  but  one 
man  ;  and,  behold,  liere  is  my  child,  who,  with  God's 
help,  shall  be  his  avenger  and  work  you  good  enough. 
I  have  also  still  wealth  in  plenty  to  share  with  you, 
and  I  will  soon  find  you  such  a  leader  and  such  a 
protector  as  shall  comfort  and  defend  you  all.**  Her 
words  and  looks  inspired  tliose  present  with  new  cou- 
rage; and,  judging  of  the  other  cities  of  the  duchy  by 
the  example  of  Rennes,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  imme« 
diate  and  energetic  action,  and  hastened  without  loss 
of  time  from  fortress  to  fortress,  carrying  resolution 
and  vigour  wherever  she  went.  The  garrisons  were 
reinforced,  the  provisions  were  increased,  the  defences 
were  strengthened,  the  troops  were  accurately  paid ; 
and  even  after  she  had  retired  to  Hennebon,  which  she 
did  not  do  till  she  had  restored  confidence  to  all  the 
adherents  of  her  husband,  she  maintained  the  same 
apirit  through  the  whole  duchy  by  constant  messages 
and  supplies.   More  adherents  were  gained  to  the 
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Count  de  Mantford  by  the  noble  and  dauntless  acti- 
vity of  bis  wife,  during  the  first  winter  of  his  im- 
prisonment, than  he  had  hitherto  obtained ;  and  when 
early  in  the  year  tlie  French  army  re-assembled,  not 
one  strong  place  in  liritanny  was  unprepared  to  offer 
a  long  and  Tigorotis  resistance* 

Nevertbeless  that  resistance  could  not  be  prolonged 
for  ever;  and  the  Countess  clearly  saw  that  witlioiit 
such  an  addition  to  her  forces  as  would  enable  her  to 
keep  the  open  field  agamst  the  French  army,  her 
fortresses  would  soon  be  captured,  however  brave 
might  be  her  garrisons.  Britanny  of  course  did  not 
aflTord  sufficient  troops  to  give  battle  to  the  whole 
power  oi  France  j  aiul  the  Countess  at  once  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  her  husband's  treaty  with  £ng- 
land,  and  to  claim  the  promised  aid  which  her  situation 
so  strongly  demanded.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Almcric 
de  Clisson,  who  had  newly  joined  the  party  of  De 
Montford,  and  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  his 
son,  was  despatched  to  the  English  court  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  year,  charged  to  propose,  as  a  new 
induccniciit  to  the  King  of  England,  a  marriage 
between  the  infant  heir  of  the  house  of  Montford 
and  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  monarch. 

Edward,  however,  required  no  fresh  motive.  Had 
it  but  been  to  weaken  his  adversary  by  protracting  the 
intestine  strife  which  now  trouhled  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  and  to  retaliate  upon  Philip  of  Valois  the 
policy  which  had  led  him  to  support  the  Scots,  Ed- 
ward would  have  willingly  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  Countess.   But,  added  to  these  inducements,  was 
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the  Still  more  potent  motive  of  seeming  an  easy  en- 
trance into  France,  and  an  ally  whose  interests  could 

never  be  detached  from  his  own,  so  long  as  the  mon- 
arch who  had  decided  against  the  house  of  Montford 
occupied  the  throne  of  France.     The  claims  of 
£dward  upon  the  sceptre  of  France^  and  of  Montford 
upon  the  coronet  of  Britanny,  formed  a  tie  between 
them  which  never  could  be  dissolved  as  long  as  those 
claims  lasted  and  were  opposed  by  the  same  persons  ; 
although*  strange  to  say,  £dward  founded  his  pre* 
tensions  to  France  upon  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  most  unlimited  degree,  and  Montford  held 
Britanny  alone  by  the  very  opposite  principle,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  a  right. 

Almeric  de  Clisson  arrived  in  London  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  134$  *,  and  met  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished reception.  His  request  was  immediately 
granted    and  Edward  proceeded  to  fuUil  widi  all  the 

*  Edward  III.  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  London  from 
the  Scottish  frontier  till  the  middle  of  February  1342,  as  1  have  before 
noticed ;  and  the  troops  he  granted  to  Almeric  dc  Clisson  were  pre- 
pared for  embarkation  by  the  15th  of  March  of  the  same  year.  The 
whole  time,  therefore,  between  his  own  return  end  the  dqtartnre  of  the 
forces  eent  to  the  Countess  of  Montford  could  be  little  mote  then  n 
month,  during  which  time  the  negociations  were  carried  on  and  the  pr^ 
pwmtions  made. —  Sec  Ifr-firr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  1 1"  120. 

I  also  find  an  order  for  tiie  seizure  of  ships  for  britanny,  dated  the 
SOlh  of  February^  which  would  imply  tiiai  Aimcry  or  Almeric  de 
dfason  had  1^  iHml  thne  anived  fai  London.  (Idenip  p.  1 19.)  Although 
JLymer  is  not  alwnys  aocunte  in  rcfgardto.dntes,  he  is  generally  to;  and 
had  I  attempted  to  verify  all  the  state  papers  I  have  cited,  by  compari- 
son with  the  manuscripts,  the  enormous  stun  which  the  preparation  of 
this  work  has  already  cost  me  w  onld  have  l)ecn  more  than  trebled, 
owing  to  the  charges  at  the  record  othces.  I  have,  however,  seldom  re- 
Bedupon  theiedates  for  any  leadiag  &ct,  without  corroborative  evidence. 
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active  zeal  which  the  envoy  could  desire  the  promises 
he  had  made  to  De  Montford  himself* 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  seems  to. have 
been  at  this  time  the  ^preatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

the  King's  designs,  but  this  was  removed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  the  Countess  de  Montford  still 
had  at  her  disposal^  and  Edward  agreed  that  his 
troops  should  be  accompanied  by  minters  *  in  order  to 
strike  coin  in  the  duchy.  As  this  might  have  form- 
ed a  dangerous  pieeedent,  however,  in  feudal  times, 
De  Clisson  demanded  and  obtained  a  formal  declar- 
ation that  this  act  was  not  intended  as  the  assertion  of 
any  right,  and  was  not  to  be  construed  into  any  pre- 
cedent for  the  future,  t  Edward  also  on  his  part 
required  that,  for  his  own  security,  some  of  the 
Strong  towns  and  sea  ports  of  the  duchy  should  be 
given  into  his  hands,  which  was  immediately  conceded; 
and  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  the  officer  appointed  to 
command  the  English  force,  was  empowered  to  receive 
and  hold  the  fortresses  specified  tf  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England. 

These  arrangements  having  taken  place,  permission 
was  immediately  granted  to  all  the  gallant  gentlemen 
of  England  who  loved  high  deeds  and  sought  iair 

*  The  operation  of  coining  wm  in  tint  ege  a  veiy  nmple  one.  The 

metal  was  first  ni:v!e  into  bars;  then  cut  into  squarr"  f>ieres,  of  exactly 
equal  wcif:ht,  whub  were  afterwards  beaten  round;  and  then  rrreived 
the  impress  of  the  die  by  the  stroke  of  the  banuner.  —  Leake's  llut.  of 
Eng.  Monei/f  p.  76. 
f  Rjiner,  torn.  ii.  part  iv,  p.  ISO. 

X  The  letters  patent  of  Edward  refer  to  a  treaty  between  bhn  and 

Be  Cliccon,  in  which  the  towns  nrc  mendoned  at  laigej  I  have  nol^how* 
ever,  been  able  to  (Uscorer  that  treaty. 
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Known,  to  ToluBteer  in  behalf  of  the  heroic  Coimten 
of  Montford  * ;  and  six  hundred  and  twenty  men  at 

arms,  amonp^t  whom  we  find  many  of  the  noblest 
names  in  English  history,  were  speedily  prepared  to 
take  the  field.  Added  to  these,  by  the  King  himself, 
was  a  body  of  six  thousand  picked  archers,  under  the 
command  of  the  renowned  Walter  de  Mauny.  The 
whole  force  set  sail  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  hut  it 
unfortunately  happened  t  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
Edward  had  despatched  this  very  necessary  reinforce- 
ment  was  destined  to  he  counteracted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  elements ;  and,  owing  to  a  violent  storm, 
with  continual  contrary  winds,  the  annaniLnt  destined 
to  support  the  Countess  of  Montford  was  detained 
for  sixty  days  upon  the  high  seas. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  of  Blois  led  a  large  and 
well  equipped  army  from  Nantes  to  Rennes;  which 
city,  situated  on  a  fine  and  extensive  plain  that  offered 
no  advantage  to  besiegers,  furnished  with  abundant 
stores,  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  commanded 

*  Baniei,p.856. 

f  The  expedition  of  Bohun  Earl  of  Northampton,  supposed  by 
Barnes  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  led  by  Sir  Walter  tie  Mauny,  was 
wholly  distinct;  for  1  find  thut  ihc  whole  transactions  cloned  with 
Almeric  de  GUnon  on  the  Idth  of  Blarcb,  and  that  the  ships  suoimoned 
to  cany  him  and  Dc  Mauny  to  Britanqjr  were  prepared  at  Orwell  on 
the  Wednesday  ader  Palm  Sunday  (Rymer,  torn.  it.  part  iv.  pp.119, 
120.) ;  while  the  first  order  for  seizing  vessels  to  carry  the  Earl  of  North- 
aiii[>ton  is  dated  on  the  27th  of  March,  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  last 
mention  of  Dc  Clisson  in  England,  and  docs  not  oppoint  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  veneb  till  several  wedu  afterwards.  In  addition  to  these 
ftcti,  two  letters,  ciied  hereafter,  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
was  in  England  till  the  22d  of  July  1348;  and  in  the  patent  appointing 
that  noblemnn  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Britaony,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny 
is  alluded  to  as  already  there. 
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by  a  valiant  officer,  called  William  of  Caddoadal, 

promised  resistance  proportioned  to  its  importance 

and  its  size. 

The  troops  of  France  seem  to  have  been  suthcient 
completely  to  invest  the  town,  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year;  and  the 

Spaniards  and  Genoese*,  who,  like  other  mercenary 
troops,  were  never  spared  by  their  employers,  were 
ordered  to  storm  at  any  point  that  appeared  prac- 
ticable* A  variety  of  assaults  were  aocordin^y  made ; 
but  the  defence  was  so  skilfully  and  resolutely  con- 
ducted, that  the  storm  in parties  were  repulsed  on 
every  occasion.  The  siege  nevertheless  continued; 
the  burghers  met  with  many  losses,  and  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  many  privations,  and  they  became  anxious 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Nantois. 

They  were  withheld  for  some  time,  however,  from 
carrying  this  desire  into  efiect  hy  the  reasonings  and 
authority  of  the  governor ;  but  at  length,  determined 
to  undergo  no  longer  the  inconveniences  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  they  seized  the  person  of 
Caddoiidal,  and,  throwing  him  into  {)ri.son,  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  surrender  of 
the  place.  They  stipulated,  indeed,  for  several  con- 
ditions, which  somewhat  redeemed  the  dastardly  sub- 
mission ihey  thus  made  long  before  the  place  had 
become  untenable  ;  and  one  of  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation was,  that  the  soldiers  and  partizans  of  the 
Countess  of  Montford  might  retire  in  security  to 
whatever  asylum  they  chose.   The  terms  being  agreed 

*  St.  Palaje; 
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to»  they  opened  their  gates  to  Charles  of  Blois*  ;  and 
on  his  entrance  the  late  governor,  being  set  at  liberty, 

retired  iinniediiitcly  to  rejoin  the  Countess  of  Mout- 
ford,  notwithstanding  many  an  effort  to  draw  so 
^gaihint  an  officer  to  the  party  of  the  conquerors. 

Sir  William  de  Caddoudal  himself  bore  to  Henne- 
bon,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Rennes,  and  the  probable  a])|)roach  of  the  victorious 
army.  No  tidings  had  yet  been  received  of  the  suc- 
cour from  England ;  and  the  Countess  of  Montford 
saw  loss  following  loss,  and  her  hopes  decay  while  her 
dangers  multiplied.  She  3delded  not  to  adversity, 
however;  but  boldly  prepared  to  su  uggle  to  the  last, 
and  to  make  good  Hennebon,  towards  which  Almeric 
de  Clisson  had  been  directed  to  lead  any  reinforce- 
ments he  might  obtain. 

Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Rennes,  which  had 
been  besieged  after  Nantes,  as  the  second  city  in  the 
duchy»  Charles  of  Blois  naturally  directed  his  march 
upon  the  town  into  which  Joan  de  Montford  had  cast 
herself.  He  now  entertained  great  hopes  of  taking 
the  wile  and  son  of  his  rival,  and  of  thus  t( nniiiatiug 
the  war  at  a  blow,  by  getting  the  whole  adverse  race 
into  his  power.  In  Hennebon,  however,  the  Countess 
had  collected  a  large  body  of  her  most  faithful  fol- 
lowers ;  and  the  number  of  the  mflitary  garrison  in 
proportion  to  the  burghers,  seemed  to  leave  nu  danger 

*  Froissart  «aye  tfiat  the  Mine  lords  joitwd  CSitrfet  of  Blob  in  this 
CMopaign  who  had  formerly  supported  hfan  et  the  siege  of  Nantes  j  hut 

nevertheless  it  would  appear  tluit  neither  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
King's  son,  nnr  the  Count  of  Alenyon,  his  brother,  were  present diirhig 
any  part  of  the  earlier  events  of  this  year. 
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of  the  flame  internal  treason  which  had  proved  the 
ruin  of  Nantes  and  Rennes,  giving  tliis  city  also  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  aspect  assumed  by  the  garrison  from  the  very 
first,  announced  to  Charles  of  Biois  that  the  most 
difficult  siege  he  had  hitherto  undertaken  was  before 
him.  No  sooner  were  his  forces  seen  approaching 
than  the  han  (•locJiCy  or  grcut  alarum  bell,  rang  out 
from  the  watch  towers ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  city,  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  presented  themselves  at  the  pallisades  to 
bid  him  defiance.  Some  skirmishing  took  place  on 
the  very  day  of  his  ai  rival,  which  terminated  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  assailants ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing by  day-break  a  more  regular  attack  was  begun 
upon  the  barriers,  and  a  combat  commenced  which 
lasted  till  noon.  At  that  hour,  however,  the  storming 
parties  of  the  French  had  suffered  so  greatly  that  tlieir 
leaders  judged  it  necessary  to  retire,  which  they  did 
not  effect  without  very  serious  loss.  Notwithstanding 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  retreat  of 
these  parties  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  principal 
coiiimaiitiers,  who  caused  the  assault  to  be  instantly 
renewed  by  fresh  troops ;  but  these  were  also  met  by 
the  most  invincible  resistance,  and  the  contest  recom- 
menced with  additional  fury.  The  Countess  of 
Montfbrd herself,  armed  and  mounted,  rode  from  place 
to  place,  encourairing  her  troops  to  spare  no  effort  in 
defence  of  the  town ;  and  matrons  aiul  girls,  ladies 
of  high  rank  and  the  wives  of  simple  fishermen,  were 
all  employed  in  carr)'ing  up  stones  to  the  battlements 
for  stronger  hands  to  dash  down  upon  the  beads  of 
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die  asBBilants*  Such  a  spirit  would  defend  a  mole-hill 
against  a  lion ;  and  Joan  of  Montford  soon  found 

the  means  of  forcing  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their 
first  attempt  to  storm  the  town. 

Climbing  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  highest 
towers  of  the  city,  to  mtch  the  disporitioiis  of  the 
enemy,  sheet  length  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  had  been  drawn  out  to  a  distance  from 
their  camp,  some  to  aid  in  the  assault,  and  some  to 
gaze  at  its  progress;  bo  that  the  tents  and  baggage 
of  her  adyersaries  remained  with  a  very  slight  de- 
fence. With  that  rapidity  of  combination  and  bold- 
ness  of  resolve  which  instantly  sees  an  advantage  and 
seizes  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  siie  perceived  the 
rashness  of  her  of^onents^  and  determined  to  improve 
the  opportunity  that  their  negligence  afforded.  De- 
scending in  haste  from  the  watch-tower,  she  mounted 
her  horse  ;  and,  collecting  a  party  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  issued  forth  from  one  of  the  gates  which 
was  free  from  attack.  By  a  circuitons  roate^  and  a 
covered  path,  she  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with-* 
out  being  discovered;  and,  entering  their  camp,  set 
fire  to  it  in  every  part  finding  none  to  oppose  her 
but  a  few  servants  and  horse-boys.  Thus,  before  the 
French  cofmnianders  were  aware  of  their  camp  being 
in  flames,  or  could  reach  it  to  extinguish  the  con* 
flagration,  every  thing  was  destroyed  j  and  though 
the  whole  army  at  once  abandoned  the  attack  of  Hen* 
nebon,  and  ran  with  all  speed  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  the  extent  of  the  damage,  nothing  presented  it- 
self but  fire  and  confusion.  Don  Louis  of  Spain  was 
the  first  who  was  informed  that  the  Countess  of  Mont- 
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ford  beneif  was  the  pentm  who  had  executed  so 
bold  an  enterprise ;  aiid,  gaining  intelligence  of  her 

route,  he  pursued  her  with  a  large  force,  and  the 
prompt  activity  of  veugeaucc.  The  Countess  in  the 
meanwhile  had  perceived  the  first  movements  which 
the  French  annj  had  made  in  their  huny  to  reach 
their  eatnp ;  and  finding  herself  cut  off  from  the  city, 
had  shaped  her  course  in  the  opposite  clii  t  c  tion.  Well 
aware  too  that  safety  could  alone  be  Ibuud  in  speed, 
she  hurried  on  without  pause ;  and  though  several  of 
her  followers,  whose  horses  were  less  swift  than  the 
rest,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  com- 
panions, she  herself  reached  Auray  •  in  security, 
and  was  received  with  joy,  which  was  heightened  by 
the  news  of  the  exploits  she  had  just  performed. 

The  siege  of  Hennebon  continued,  notwithstando 
ing  the  great  inconveniences  which  the  assailants 
suffered  from  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  their 
tents  and  baggage ;  and,  hutting  themselves  in  can- 
tonments nearer  the  town,  they  seemed  disposed  to 
press  the  city  more  vigorously  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  Their  measures  must  nevertheless  have  been 
very  ill-judged  ;  ioi  at  the  end  of  five  days  the  inde- 
fatigable Countess  of  Montford  found  means  again  to 
pass  the  French  army,  and  throw  herself  into  Hen- 
nebon, with  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men. 
The  success  of  these  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Joan 
of  Montford  of  course  greatly  discouraged  her  ad- 

*  Froissart  sa^'s  Brest;  but  the  distance  renders  that  statement  in- 
cradible;  while  the  historians  of  Britaonyt  cdteeted  by  Dom  IfbriM^ 
with  greater  {Mrobability,  name  Auray  as  the  plaee  of  refuge  clioaea  by 
the  Countees.  Hist,  de  Bi^tagne}  D.  Moiice^  torn.  i.  p.  SSS. 
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yeraaries ;  and,  finding  that  in  all  their  attempts  to 

take  the  town  by  assault,  they  lost  large  bodies  of 
men,  without  gaining  a  saigie  advantage,  it  was  at 
length  detennined  to  send  to  Rennes  for  twelve  of 
the  immense  engines  used  in  battering  walls,  which 
had  been  left  behind  upon  a  fidse  report  of  the  wetk-' 
ness  of  Hennebon. 

During  the  space  of  time  required  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect,  Charles  of  Blois  with  one  di- 
vision of  the  army  proceeded  to  attack  Auray ;  while 
Don  Louis  of  Spain  continued  to  carry  on  the  sie^e 
of  Hennebon,  with  forces  which  were  supposed  iuliy 
sufficient  to  compel  its  surrender  after  the  necessary 
engines  for  battering  the  walls  had  arrived. 

These  were  speedily  conveyed  from  Rennes ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  they  reached  the  camp  of  the 
assailants,  they  were  worked  against  the  walls  with- 
out intermission,  and  with  terrific  effect.  The  most 
gallant  defenders  of  the  town  began  to  lose  hope ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Quimper  who  was  within  the 
walls,  as  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Montford,  now 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  expedient  for  hnti  to 
take  advantage  ot  the  stipulations  he  had  made  on 
surrendering  Carhaix,  and  go  over  to  the  more 

•  FroisBart  ciitta  hmi  Ouy  de  Lean,  but  the  Instoriam  of  Bfitaimy 
prov^  beyond  a  doubt,  that  hit  name  «m  Ahnn  le  Oal,  Biibop  of 

Quimpcr ;  and  Dom  Moricc,  a  CiireAil  and  diligent  antiquar}\  seems  to 
doubt  that  he  was  at  all  related  to  Ilcnn'  de  Leon,  as  Frolssnrt  de- 
clares. I  have,  however,  rr  t  riR  l  the  ^tatement  of  the  latter  in  this 
retipect,  because  the  infiucucc  that  the  prelate  and  tlie  knight  seem, 
on  Tarious  oceasioDi,  to  have  exerdied  over  eecb  other  warrants  liie 
nqipoiition  of  iome  near  ceoaectioB. 
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powerful  party.  Hi«  nephew,  Henry  de  Leon,  who 
was  now  with  the  force  besieging  Hennebon,  we  have 
before  seen  attach  himself  to  Charles  of  Blois,  after 

the  fall  of  Nantes  and  the  capture  of  De  Montford ; 
and  with  him  the  Bishop  opened  a  parley  to  insure 
himself  recompence,  whatever  his  defection  might  be 
worth.  To  render  it  more  valuable,  he  was  also  in- 
duced to  negotiate  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles  and 
cuuunanders  in  the  city  ;  and  so  powerful  did  his  ex- 
hortations prove^  that  one  after  another  forgot  the 
seal  which  had  inspired  them  and  the  fortitude  which 
had  ennobled  their  zeal,  and  began  only  to  think  of 
the  present  danger,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
immunity  and  reward.  So  mucli  can  the  voice  of 
one  cold  traitor  sometimes  do»  to  dull  the  iiuest  en- 
thusiasm and  sink  the  most  daring  courage. 

Tlie  unhappy  Countess  of  Montford,  who  saw  the 
designs  that  were  working  to  her  ruin,  vscpt  aud 
petitioned  in  vain.  Voice  after  voice  was  joined  to 
the  faction  of  the  Bishop.  Henry  de  Leon  had  no- 
tice that  all  would  soon  be  arranged,  and  drew  near 
with  his  forces  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
A  faint  refusal  only  was  opposed  by  those  who  still 
held  their  honour  aud  the  house  of  Montford  dear^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  gates  of  Hennebon  would 
have  been  opened,  and  the  wife  and  child  of  the  im- 
prisoned  Count  would  have  been  ^ven  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival  and  his  foe. 

Joan  of  Montibrd  herself  had  at  length  yielded 
to  despair ;  and  while  the  proceedings  were  taking 
place  which  seemed  doomed  to  seal  the  destruction 
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of  her  house  and  name  for  evert  she  sat  at  a  high 
window  of  the  castle  looking  over  the  wide  melaa* 
choly  sea,  which  her  eyes  had  so  often  explored  for 

the  long-promised  and  withheld  aid  ii  om  the  English 
shore.  As  she  looked,  she  beheld  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  rising  above  the  distant  waves ;  another  and 
another  came  rapidly  upon  her  sight»  as  a  strong  and 
Ihvonrabte  wind  wafted  them  towards  the  coast  of 
France  ;  ship  after  ship  appeared,  straininof  their  can- 
vas for  the  shore*  and  a  mighty  ileet  covered  the 
bosom  of  the  waters. 

see  the  succour  so  long  desired/'  she^  cried— 

I  see  the  succour  so  long  desired  ! " 

Her  voice  first  called  the  attention  of  others  ;  the 
tidings  spread  like  lightning  through  the  town; 
windows,  and  battlements^  and  loophdest  were  iur 
stantly  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  while  safling 
gallantly  on  the  English  navy  approached  the  port 
of  the  distressed  city.  * 

*  Though  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  acctiracy,  at 
what  precise  tiuie  Sir  Walter  de  Maiuiy  lauded  tiie  army  he  brought  to 
the  ud  of  Che  CounteM  of  Montford  in  Britaimy,  we  have  every  raaioii, 
ftom  vaiiout  censes,  to  feel  certein  that  it  took  place  towards  the  middle 
of  May  1342.  It  is  proved  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  in  the  middle  of  March.  Froissart  declares  that 
the  fleet  was  delayed  sixty  days  by  contrary  winds,  which  would  place 
their  arrival  about  the  15th  of  May.  We  Had  also  that  by  the  20th  of 
July  news  had  been  received  in  Englend  from  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny, 
who,  Edward  eipresily  says  (in  his  letteis  |iatent  appointing  the  Eul 
of  Northampton  his  lieutenant  in  Brilamiyi  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv. 
p.  131.),  had  already  concluded  a  pencral  treaty  with  the  Countess  de 
Montford.  Thrsf  letters,  as  well  as  .some  other  papers  connected  wuh 
the  early  transactions  in  regard  to  Britanny,  will  be  tuund  hl  the  end  of 
this  Tolume*  I  have  been  induced  to  then  at  large,  because  I 
hate  Ibuad  nothing  but  conluaion  and  error  reigning  in  the  writings  of 
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No  aae  now  dreamed  of  surrendj^  but  the  fii- 
•bop,  wbo  soon  discovered  that  bis  power  was  gone ; 

and,  disappointed  and  angry,  he  retired  from  the  city, 
bearing  the  news  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  ^tuatioo  and  designs  of  the  garrison,  to 
the  besiegers  without* 

The  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  instantly  renewed 
with  redoubled  energy,  in  oidtr,  if  possible^  to  force 
their  way  into  the  town  before  the  reiuibrcements 
which  approached  could  reach  the  port;  but  the 


those  historiaus  who  have  entered  at  all  into  the  detail  of  these  events. 
Our  greater  historians,  who,  from  the  long  series  ot  years  they  have 
eiobraced,  have  been  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  general  nam^ 
Ixn,  hswe  preserved  a  more  connect  outline  of  the  fiKte,  dioiigh  in  some 
inetencee  thqr  hacre  eolftfed  tbeoBMlvee  to  be  raided  bj  veiy  nferior 
Mlthors.  Bapin,  never  mentioning  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny,  represents  Joan  of  '\T<intrort!  us  coming  to  England  for  assist- 
ance, nnd  rcturninij  with  HoIk  rt  of  Artois  :  deelares  that  the  Earl  of 
Korthanipton  took  the  command  oa  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artois^  and 
that  tiie  ricge  of  Stirling  took  place  on  account  of  the  breach  of  the 
trace  occiwioned  by  the  English  invadon  of  Britannj. 

That  Joan  of  Montford  did  not  come  to  England  aft  all  in  1348,  is 
evident  by  the  letters  of  Edward  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  negotiations  held  with  that  princess  in  Britanny,  but 
never  mentions  any  other.  That  she  must  have  come  before  the  date 
of  those  letters  (22d  of  July)  is  clear,  if,  as  Rapin  states,  she  returned 
with  Robert  of  Artcns ;  for  tluit  prince  was  ready  to  eminrk  on  the  Sd  of 
the  nonth  of  July,  and  had  reached  Britanny,  performed  a  mtiltltode  of 
actions  whkh  must  have  required  a  long  space  of  time,  had  been  scverdy 
wounded,  written  to  England  ailer  his  wound,  and  was  in  great  danger 
of  death  by  the  beginning  of  October.  (Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  136.) 
It  may  be,  therefore,  decidedly  asserted  that  she  never  did  quit  Britanny 
during  ISie,  and  that  FroissBrt  antedated  an  after  visit.  The  Barl  of 
Korthamptcm  was  despatched  to  Britanny  long  before  the  dteatb  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  even  if  he  did  not  accompany  him,  as  I  feel  sure  he 
did ;  and  it  has  been  before  shown  that  the  renewal  of  war  with  Scot- 
land,  80  far  from  beinj?  caused  by  Edward's  aid  to  De  Montford,  pre- 
vented that  aid  trom  being  despatched  so  early  as  the  King  intended. 
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hopes  which  were  now  re-awakened  within  the  walls 
set  all  their  attempts  at  defiance ;  and  while  the 

knights  repelled  the  assault,  aiul  the  Countess  joyful- 
ly prepared  a  splendid  reception  for  her  deliverers,  the 
English  fleet  sailed  on  with  a  fair  and  powerful  breeze^ 
and  soon  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Hennebon. 

Notwithstanding  the  massive  stones  which  during 
the  whole  night  were  cast  with  fury  against  the  outer 
defences  of  the  city,  joy  andiestivity  reigned  within  j 
and  early  in  the  following  day,  Walter  de  Mauny, 
having  viewed  the  capabilities  of  the  place,  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  proposed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  garrison  to  sally  forth  and  tit  stroy  the  largest  of 
the  battering  engines,  which  had  now  been  brought 
dose  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  None  held  back,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  principal  knights  were  armed  and 
ready  for  the  field.  Hie  commander  of  the  English 
forces,  however,  conducted  his  sortie  with  more  skill 
and  caution  than  we  have  hitherto  seen^  and,  while 
fearless  to  a  fault  of  his  own  person,  he  exposed  him- 
self wherever  danger  was  to  be  found,  he  took  care 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  party  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  to  secure  the  nutans  of  retreat  when 
his  object  should  be  accomplished.  A  large  body  of 
archers  were  in  the  first  place  drawn  out  along  the 
fosse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gate  from  whence 
the  knights  proposed  to  issue,  and  a  band  of  thi*ee 
hundred  more  were  ordered  to  precede  the  men  at 
arms.  These  dispositions  being  made,  De  Mauny 
issued  forth,  and  marched  slowly  forward  towards 
the  engine,  against  which  his  archers  directed  a 
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murderous  discharge^  that  soon  drove  thegreater  part  of 
those  who  were  working  it  from  their  station.  Those 
who  remained  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  men  at 
arms,  and  in  a  moment  the  immense  machine  itself  was 
hewn  to  pieces.  This  being  done  before  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  were  even  aware  that  a  sally  had  taken 
place,  De  Mauny  and  his  companions  dashed  for* 
ward  to  the  outer  tents  of  the  camp»  killed  the  first 
opponents  that  they  met,  and,  setting  lire  to  the  pa- 
vilions, retired  slowly  ttnvards  the  city. 

They  were  not  destined,  however,  to  re-enter  the 
town  unpursued.  The  French  army  by  this  time 
were  alarmed,  and  getting  under  arms  j  and  a  number 
of  knights  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  camp,  and 
spurring  like  madmen  after  the  small  body  which 
had  performed  so  daring  a  feat. 

The  gate  was  near,  and  the  way  open;  but  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  prevented  De  Manny  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  means  of  retreat,  without  fighting. 
"  May  I  never  be  saluted  by  my  lady  love,"  cried 
he,  "  if  I  take  refuge  in  castle  or  in  fortress,  till  X 
overthrow  one  of  these  comers,  or  am  myself  over* 
thrown  t  and  turning  his  bridle  with  lance  in  rest,  he 
galloped  forward  upon  the  enemy.  The  other  knights 
and  esquires  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  moment 
a  number  ol'  cavaliers  on  both  parts  were  cast  to  the 
earth. 

The  French  party,  however,  increased  every  mo- 
ment; and  after  maintaining  a  severe  combat  for 

some  time,  De  Mauny  found  it  necessary  to  draw  off 
his  troops  and  retire  towards  the  town«    This  he 

VOL.  I.  X 
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accomplished  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till,  reaching 
the  fosse,  he  wheeled  liis  f  orces  and  presented  a  firm 
face  to  the  enemy,  the  knights  interposing  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  their  followers,  and  receiving  the  whole 
weight  of  their  adversaries'  charge.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, that  the  archers  \Yho  lined  the  ed^e  of  the  fosse 
effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  thus  sta^ 
tioned.  Their  arrows  flew  like  lightning  amongst  the 
advancing  array  of  the  French.  Men  at  armSy  who 
thought  themselves  secure  in  their  armour,  were 
struck  tbrouo^h  the  bars  of  their  visors,  or  the  de- 
fects oi  tlicir  mail.  The  horses,  though  loaded  with 
iron,  fell  headlong  under  their  riders,  or,  mad  "with 
stinging  wounds,  carried  confusion  through  the 
ranks ;  and  the  French  commanders,  finding  their 
loss  every  moment  increasing,  drew  off  their  troops, 
while  De  Mauny,  still  without  the  gate,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

He  did  not  retue  himself  till  the  enemy  had 
re-entered  their  camp ;  and  then,  with  this  day** 
exploits  adding  immensely  to  the  renown  he  had 
formerly  acquired,  he  rode  back  to  the  ciistle,  amidst 
the  accUmations  of  the  people.  The  Countess  de 
Montford  met  her  deliverers  at  the  gate,  and,  with 
the  curious  simplicity  of  chivalrous  times,  kissed  them 
each,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  best  meauis  of  ex« 
pressing  her  gratitude  and  admiration. 

With  such  succour  she  could  no  longer  doubt  of 
ultimate  success.  In  one  day,  the  engine  which  had 
caused  the  greatest  damage  and  danger  to  the  town 
had  been  destroyed,  the  French  liad  been  repulsed 
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with  great  loss,  her  friends  had  recovered  more  than 
their  former  courage,  her  eneuiies  had  been  deprived 
of  the  support  of  success ;  and  she  doubted  not,  either 
to  maintain  the  town  till  the  fresh  reinforcements 
promised  from  England  arrived,  or  to  force  the  as-  * 
sailants  to  raise  the  siege  by  Uie  etiforts  of  her  pre- 
sent force.  iSlie  knew  not,  however,  how  soon  that 
object  was  to  be  accompiishedi  without  any  farther 
exertions  on  her  part. 

The  landing  of  such  reinforcements  as  the  garri* 
son  had  received,  of  course  put  the  hestegers  and 
the  defenders  ot  1 1  ennebon  iu  a  new  rehitive  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  proofs  of  skill  and  vigour  given  by 
the  leader  of  the  English*  as  well  as  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  fearful  effect  of  the  British  arrows, 
shook  the  resolution  of  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  who 
commanded  the  assailants,  as  well  as  dismayed  his 
troops.  Separated  as  he  now  was  from  Charles  of 
Blois,  and  deprived  of  one  half  of  the  forces  with 
which  the  siege  had  first  commencedt  he  judged  it  most 
prudent  to  abandon  an  attempt  which  promised  little 
ultimate  success,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  his 
troops  were  eaeh  day  sutiermg  immense  losses. 

He  accordingly  called  to  council  the  Viscount 
de  Rohan,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Quimper, 
Henry  of  Leon,  and  the  chief  of  the  Genoese  mer- 
cenaries ;  and  finding  that  all  voices  were  m  lavour 
of  decamping  from  before  Heuuebon  as  speedily  as 
possible,  he  made  his  preparations  to  that  effect. 
The  following  morning,  being  the  third  which  had 
shone  since  the  arrival  of  Walter  de  Mauny,  the 
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ttege  was  raised,  and  the  French  commander  marched 

to  (jtfect  his  junction  ^vith  (^hai  les  of  Bluij?,  before  the 
castle  of  Auray.  Cries  ot  mockery  and  derision  sa- 
luted his  forces  as  they  decamped  i  and  some  parties 
issued  from  the  town  to  hanws  them  m  their  retreat. 
The  pursuers,  however,  were  promptly  met,  and  were 
driven  back  to  the  walls  with  defeat  and  loss  ;  while 
Louis  of  Spain  continued  his  march  uninterrupted,  ^ 
leaving  Hennebon  to  restore  its  defences,  and  to 
renew  its  supplies  in  tranquillity. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

DON  LOVtB  or  Sl»AtN  MAVAttIS  BAITAIIMT.^U  POMUlIt  AMD  HI* 

FEATBD  NEAR  QUIMPERL^  BY  SIR  WALTER  DK  MAUNY.-^I/NSVC> 
CESSFUL  ATTEMPTS  OF  THE  HRITl»?Jf  FORCES  AGAINST  A  Rn<'HE- 
PERIOU  AND  FAOUET. —  AUHAY  ANO  VANNEb  TAKEN  BY  CHARLES 
OF  BC018. —  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN.— SKCOMt>  81B«E  OF  HBNNKBQN. 
—  CRUKI.TT  Of  DOM  I.OUIB  OP  flPAlX  TOWASDS  TWO  PM- 
•OHKBS^  BXPbOm  OP  ALMMRIC  DB  CL18SON  AMD  WALTSB  DM 
UAUNY. —  THE  PRISONERS  RESCUED. —  TUB  EARL  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON   AND    ROBERT    OF     ARTOIH    SAIL    IN    All)    OF    JOAN  DE 

MONTFORi*.  —  NAVAL    ENGA<iEMENT    OFF    tiUEKNbEY.   VANNES 

RBTAKBN  BY  THE  ENGLISH.  —  LEFT  WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  DK- 
PBNCB.—  RBTAKBN  BY  THB  PBBNCH. —  DBATH  OP  ROBBBT  OP 
ART0I8* 

The  forces  which  the  Countess  of  Montford  could 
bring  into  the  field,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Mauny,  were  so  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
either  of  the  divisions  of  the  French  army,  that  her 
only  hope  of  whining  any  advantage  over  her  ene- 
mies, previous  to  the  coming  of  fresh  reinforcements 
from  England,  lay  in  the  skill  and  activity  of  her 
officers  and  partizans. 

That  activity,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of 
many  small  towns  and  castles,  which  were  besieged 
and  taken  one  after  another  by  the  two  armies  with 
which  Charles  of  Blois  now  occupied  the  open  coun- 
try.  While  he  himself  continued  the  siege  of  Auray, 
that  prince  directed  Don  Louis  with  his  division  to 
attack  the  small  town  of  Dinan }  and  in  his  march 
thither  the  Spaniard  made  himself  master  of  an  old 
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fortress  called  Cooquet*,  the  walls  of  which  were 

speedily  pierced,  and  the  g.irrison  put  to  the  sword. 
On  this  occasion,  notwithstandinc^  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  ^ir  Waiter  de  Mauiiy  had  resolved  to  risk 
even  a  hattle  in  order  to  saye  the  brave  men  who  held 
out  Conquet  for  the  house  of  Montford;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  heard  that  it  was  attacked,  th  iu  he  had 
made  all  speed  to  afford  it  relief.  Before  he  could 
reach  the  spot,  however,  the  place  had  fallen ;  and 
having  placed  a  garrison  of  sixty  Spaniards  to  defend 
it,  Don  Louis  bad  continued  his  march  to  Dinan.  It 
was  now  a<j^aiii  captured  by  De  Mauny,  as  easily  as 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy;  and,  convinced  that 
it  was  indefensible,  that  officer  left  it  void. 

*  There  aeema  to  be  great  difficnlties  io  refund  to  the  ■ooouat  pven 

by  Frobsart  respecting  the  course  of  Don  Louis,  which  was  as  erratic, 
ftccorditig  to  his  aci  oiint,  as  can  he  w  <  n  conceived.  Proceeding  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  siile  ot  Britanny,  he  is  reprcsentcvl  sis  taking 
Cotiquet,  a  pluce  oi'  which  name  is  now  i'uund  near  Brest,  in  the  very 
extreme  weet.  He  then  fetunis  to  Oo^raode  in  the  south ;  and  then, 
by  aen,  agahi  prooeedt  to  die  west  NeFerthdesa,  as  it  would  appear 
diat  die  phn  of  Don  Louih  was  to  scour  the  country*  and  gain  what 

advantages  he  eould  by  huildt-n  movements,  it  Is  not  ;'.t  improbable 
that  in  tliese  respects  the  account  ol'  Frois,sart  may  be  ri^ht.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  distance  of  places  from  each  other,  he  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  many  instances,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  names  of  the 
towns  have  changed  throughout  the  whole  oountiy.  Respecting 
Conquet,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  a  ififlbrent  place  from 
that  at  present  known  by  the  same  name,  as  the  account  of  it  given 
bv  Froissarf  \  nries  from  the  circumstances  of  Contjuet  near  Bre>it  nuire 
in  other  poiuts  than  even  in  position,  and  more  especially  ai»  tiic  tor- 
tress  mentioned  by  Froissart  is  stated  to  have  then  bees  in  such  a  dfr 
eayed  condition  as  to  be  untenable,  f  am  not  aware  whether  the  sea 
be  advancing  or  receding  upon  the  coast  of  Britanny  in  the  present 
days ;  but  from  the  accounts  of  all  the  old  chronicles,  it  would  appear 
that  within  the  last  500  years  a  vast  tract  of  land,  l)ordering  the  coast, 
baa  been  leil  dry,  so  that  we  find  many  places  mentioned  in  the  iburr 
teenth  centuiy  as  situated  upon  the  shore  which  are  now  seTcnd  nules 
remored  from  tea, 
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While  De  Manny  returned  to  Hennebon»  which 
had  remained  during  hi«  absence  with  too  weak  agar- 
rison  to  defend  it  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  at- 
tacked, Don  Louis  proceeded  to  Dinan  ;  and  having 
made  himself  masler  of  that  town,  he  returned  to  Gu^- 
rande.  Here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance  ^  but 
.  having  obtained  possession  of  the  neighbouring  port, 
he  assailed  the  place  on  all  sides ;  and  taking  it  by 
storm,  i^ave  it  up  to  the  fury  of  the  sohliery.  Five 
churches  were  hurned  in  the  course  of  tlie  pillage* 
But  for  this  species  of  outrage  Don  Louis  had  a  greater 
horror  than  for  excesses  equally  brutal ;  and»  in  punish- 
ment of  the  sacrilege,  he  caused  twenty  of  those  who 
had  committed  it  to  ht  hung  in  the  market-place. 

He  now  determined  to  take  the  sea  with  the  vessels 
which  he  had  captured  in  the  port  of  Gu6rande ;  and 
having  sent  back  to  Charles  of  Blois  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  lords  who  had  accompanied  him  thus 
far,  he  embarked,  with  the  Genoese  and  Spanish 
troops,  to  the  number  of  near  eight  thousand  men, 
and  sailed  direct  for  Quimperl^,  a  rich  and  populous 
town  in  Lower  Britanny*  Anchoring  in  the  river 
Laita,  he  disembarked  his  troops ;  and  leaving  a  guard 
to  protect  the  vessels,  he  marched  into  the  interior, 
plundering  and  desolating  the  country,  and  Irom  time 
to  time  despatching  the  booty  he  obtained  to  swell  the 
immense  mass  which  he  had  brought  in  his  ships  from 
the  pillage  of  Gu^nde. 

The  distance  from  Quimperie  to  Hennehon  is  so 
iusignihcant,  that  news  of  the  arrival  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Spaniards  and  Genoese  soon  reached 
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the  ears  of  Walter  de  Mauny  and  Almeric  de  Clisson ; 
and  taking  witli  them  a  number  of  other  knights,  and 
a  body  of  English  archers,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
thousand  men,  they  embarked  in  the  ships  which  were 
in  the  port;  and  entering  the  Laira,  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  enemies'  tieet  and  all  the  treasure 
of  which  they  had  swept  the  country.  Not  contented* 
however,  with  this  acquisition,  De  Mauny  and  Clisaon 
disembarked  their  troops ;  and  dividing  them  into  three 
bodies,  proceeded  in  search  of  their  adversary.  Such 
a  disposition  would  undoubtedly  have  been  highly 
faulty,  considering  the  superior  number  of  their  ene- 
mies, had  not  the  means  of  speedy  communication 
and  mutual  aid  been  concerted  between  the  various 
divisiuiii>  before  their  march  began.  That  such  co- 
operation had  been  arranged  is  evident ;  and  in  this 
order  they  proeeeded  to  search  for  Don  Louis  and 
his  army. 

The  news  that  the  English  were  marching  to  attack 

him,  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Spanish 
commander ;  and  he  immediately  attempted  to  ciiect 
a  retreat  to  bis  ships.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
people  of  the  country  had  risen  on  every  side,  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  troops  for  the  devastation  and 
violence  they  had  couimittedj  and  lart^e  bodies  of 
peasantry  were  hovering  around  his  army,  armed  with 
clubs  and  pikes,  and  watching  their  opportunity  to  cut 
off  an^  straggi  ers,  or  attack  any  small  detachment.  He 
was  thus  obliged  to  conduct  his  march  with  great  care 
and  circuiiispection ;  but  before  he  reached  the  sea 
shore,  lie  perceived  one  division  of  the  English  forces. 
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and  instantly  prepared  for  battle.  The  commander 
of  the  French  now  only  paused  to  create  several  new 
knights,  amongst  whom  a  nephew  of  his  own,  called 

Alphonso,  was  one;  and  then  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
charged  the  haudiui  of  English,  who  attempted  to 
dispute  his  passage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  the  fearful  odds  of  seven  to  one  on  their  side» 
the  Spaniards  and  Genoese  might  have  annihilated 
their  foes  in  a  very  short  time,  had  not  tlie  other  two 
bodies  appeared  upon  the  flanks.  Theiie  Iresh  troops, 
however,  were  quickly  brought  into  action  y  the  aspect 
of  the  battle  was  speedily  changed  ^  and  a  severe  and 
long-protracted  struggle  took  place,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  Don  Louie's  ainiy. 

His  forces  were  broken  and  dispersed  ;  the  armed 
peasantry  put  every  fugitive  they  could  overtake  to 
death ;  and,  of  seven  thousand  men  with  which  the 

Spanish  general  had  begun  the  battle,  only  three  hun- 
dred accompanied  him  iu  tiight.  His  nephew  had 
fallen  on  the  field ;  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded 
in  several  places,  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  his 
ships,  not  knowing  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  i  aiding  such  to  be  the  case,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  first  small  vessel  he  could 
meet  with,  and  made  his  escape  to  Redon*,  chased 

*  A  saiail  town  on  the  Vilainc,  which  serves  as  a  port  to  Kenncs,  from 
which  it  h  cUatant  alNHit  dxteen  leaj^ues.  Some  copies  of  Froksart,  it 
is  to  be  remftrked,  read  Vannce  instead  of  Rennes,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  leagues.  I  have  adopted  the  supposition,  however,  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  historians  of  Britanny,  tliut  rhc  town  to  which  Don  Louis 
fled  was  Rennet,  notwithstanding]:  tlic  additional  distance  ;  because  it 
docs  not  appear  c'ther  that  Vanncs  liail  yet  been  captured  l)y  ('harles  of 
Blois,  or,  if  it  had  been  so,  that  the  news  h  tdyet  reached  Louis  of  iSpain. 
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by  De  Mauny,  and  the  British  forces  which  had  iW- 
lowed  him  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  port* 

No  time  was  allowed  the  fugitive  to  pause  at  Redon, 
for  the  indefatigable  foe  came  fast  upon  him ;  and 
procuring^  wliat  liorses  the  place  afforded  for  him<?elf 
and  bis  followers,  he  spurred  on  to  Itennes,  to  the 
very  gates  of  which  city  he  was  pursued  by  £ngiish 
and  Breton  men  at  arms. 

Retiring  from  before  a  place  which  he  had  not 
sufficient  forces  to  reduce,  Walter  de  Mauny  en- 
deavoured to  return  to  Hennebonby  sea;  but  finding 
the  wind  contrary,  he  landed,  and  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  upon  difierent  fortresses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast. 

From  one  of  the  fortresses  attacked,  called  La 
Roche-Periou,  he  was  drawn  off  by  the  bold  strat- 
agem of  an  officer  called  R^ier  de  Maulin,  brother 
of  the  governor  of  La  Roche,  and  himself  commander 
of  a  fort  in  the  vicinity  named  Faouet.  This  officer, 
hearing  that  his  relation  was  besieged,  advanced  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  English  army;  and 
finding  two  wounded  knights,  called  John  Boteler  and 
Hubert  de  Fresnoy,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  rear, 
he  made  himself  master  of  their  persons,  and  bore  them 
away  as  prisoners  to  Faouet,  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  been  lefl  to  attend  them.  The  news 
was  almost  instantly  communicated  to  De  Mauny; 
and  ceasing  the  assault  of  La  Roche-Periou,  he  pur- 
sued the  party  of  llegiiier  de  Maulin,  in  order  to 
deliver  his  wounded  companions.  That  officer,  how- 
ever, had  already  reached  his  castle ;  and  the  fatigue 
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wJiicli  the  £oglish  soldien  had  already  suffered  pre^ 
vented  the  assault  of  Faouet  from  being  severely 
pressed  before  night. 

In  the  niLaiivvhile,  Gerard  de  Maiilin  wlio  coiii- 
mauded  in  tiie  neighbouring  iartress,  attributing  the 
departure  of  the  English  from  his  own  walls  to  the 
right  cause,  issued  forth,  and  rode  with  all  speed  to 
Dinan,  in  order  to  return  the  service  his  brothei*  had 
rendered  hiai  by  leading  a  sufficient  i'orce  to  his 
relief*  Six  thousand  men  were  speedily  assembled, 
and  marched  early  the  next  morning  for  Faouet;  but 
before  their  amval  Walter  de  Mauny  had  received 
iiuiiiialiuii  ui  llic  danger  which  threatened  him,  and, 
though  with  great  regret,  had  been  forced  to  raise  the 
siege.  He  now  turned  his  steps  towards  Hennebononce 
more;  but  passing  near  the  castle  of  Goy  la  Fordton 
his  way,  he  took  the  sudden  resolution  of  attacking  it, 
notwitlistanding  the  weariness  of  his  troops.  The 
garrison  defended  the  place  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
although  their  commander  was  absent  at  the  time ; 
but  De  Mauny  leading  the  assault  in  person  with  an 
ardour  which  nothing  could  withstand,  the  ditches  were 
filled  up,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  defenders; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  wall  being  thrown  down, 
the  Bretons  and  the  English  rushed  in,  and  termi*. 
nated  the  contest  within  the  fort  by  the  death  of 
all  who  resisted.  From  that  place  De  Mauny  led 
his  troops  straiglit  to  Hennebon,  wliere  he  was  re- 
ceived with  no  smaiijoy,  as  many  events  had  occurred 
which  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  Countess 
de  Montford  would  have  to  undergo  another  siege. 
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in  the  city  which  she  had  before  so  gallantly  de« 
fended. 

By  this  time  Charles  of  Blois  had  made  himself 
master  of  Auray»  the  garrison  of  which,  after  living 
for  many  days  upon  the  fleah  of  their  horses,  had  ea- 
deayoured  to  force  their  passage  through  the  besieg- 
ing army.  Most  of  them  perished  in  the  attempt; 
but  Henry  and  Oliver  Dc  Spinefort  made  thrir  way 
with  a  few  followers  to  Ueunebon,  and  brought  the 
tidings  that  the  French  army  was  increasing  every 
day. 

Vanncs,  a  much  more  important  conquest,  followed 
quickly  upon  that  of  Auray,  the  burghers  having 
treated  with  Charles  of  Blois  shortly  afler  the  siege 
commenced,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
famous  Geofirey  de  Malestroit,  who  with  difficulty 
e^cted  his  own  escape  to  Hennebon.  Carhaix  was 
next  besieged,  and  was  soon  forced  to  surrender  ^  and 
still  it  appeared  that  every  day  added  something  to 
the  numbers  of  the  French  force,  a  fact  which  may 
require  some  expUnation. 

Dill  ing  the  wars  between  France  and  England,  a 
struggle  even  more  sanguinary  had  been  carried  on  in 
Spain,  between  Alphonso  XL,  King  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  and  the  Moorish  Princes,  who  still  held 
under  their  sway  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  gallant  monarch  of  Spain  had  on 
many  occasions  applied  to  France  and  England  for 
support ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  not  yet 
so  far  extinct  that  the  chivalry  of  either  land  could 
behold,  indifferent,  the  strife  between  a  Christiaa 
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king  and  infidel  adveisaiies.  No  sooner  then  was 
the  truce  of  Tournay  concluded,  than  a  great  num- 
ber of  French  and  English  nobies  set  out  to  aid  in  the 
war  of  the  Peninsula  $  and  many  we  are  told»  arrived 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Tariffa,  in  which 
Alphonso,  with  an  army  of  35,000  foot  and  14,000 
horse,  defeated  a  Moorish  force,  which,  whatever  was 
was  its  real  number^  poets  and  historians  have  mag- 
nified to  600,000  men.  The  whole  details  of  this 
victory  as  related  by  contemporaries,  though  great 
and  extraordinary  it  certainly  was,  are  somewhat 
more  miraculous  than  credible;  the  account  of  the 
Moorish  loss  varying  from  200,000  to  450,001  J  men, 
while  the  best  historians  only  allow  that  SO  were 
killed  upon  the  part  of  the  Christians. 

Such  a  splendid  trmmph  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom to  Spain ;  and  from  France,  especially,  acrowd 
of  knights  and  gentlemen  hastened  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  the  war  with  the  Moors.  From  this 
period  till  the  siege  ol  Algeslras,  which  followed,  and 
was  protracted  for  some  time  by  the  determined  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison,  a  long  series  of  hostilities 
took  place  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors  of 
Spain ;  and  thus  a  war  which  engaged  a  multitude  of 
the  boldest  and  most  entei*prising  of  the  French  no- 
bility, and  from  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  withdraw,  was  prolonged  for  several 
months  after  the  struggle  had  begun  in  Britanny  be- 

*  8udi  a  htt  it  pomblei  the  truce  Innng  been  prodBuned  on  the 
SSlh  of  September  1840,  end  the  battle  tdiing  place  on  tlie  SOth  of 
October  of  the  aaine  jeer,  leaving  tUrty^five  daji  fbr  the  jonmef* 
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tween  the  houses  of  Montford  and  Blois.  Occasional 
truces,  however,  supervened  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Moors,  which  were  <rladly  seized  by  many  of 
the  volunteers  as  opportunities  of  returning  to  their 
own  laud ;  and  the  French  army,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carhaiz  and  Vannes,  received  daily  rein- 
forcements of  veteran  troops  from  Spain. 

The  liens  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  adveriie 
force,  and  the  demonstrations  which  Charles  of  filois 
made  upon  Hennebon,  showed  to  De  Mauny  and  the 
Countess  of  Montford  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
immediate  apphcation  to  Edward  III.  for  some  fresh 
support.  That  monarch  had  already  promised  the 
aid  of  a  much  larger  body  of  men  than  he  had  sent 
at  first,  and  had  intimated  that  thereunto  he  would 
ultimately  add  his  own  presence  in  defence  of  the 
house  of  Montford  ;  but  many  pecuniary  difficulties 
had  impeded  the  prompt  execution  of  his  engagements, 
and  messengers  were  now  despatched  by  the  Countess 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  whatever  troops  were  prepared.* 

A  very  considerable  force  had  by  this  time  been 
raised ;  and  being  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  and  iiobert  of  Artois,  it  sailed 
for  Britanny  either  in  the  end  of  July,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  August.!   Twenty-seven  bannerets  and 

*  R^mcr  toni  ii.  part  it.  page  131.    Froissart,  chap,  clxxxv. 

f  It  will  be  aeen  from  the  papers  coocenung  Britanny>  at  the  end  of 
tfaU  volume^  that  if  Robert  of  Arto»  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton  did 
not  Mt  forth  together  for  Britanny,  a  space  of  nineteen  dnyiivwnllthet 

intervened  between  the  pf  riods  of  their  departure.  To  me,  however,  it 
appear-?  rh-ar  that  Robert  of  Artois  commanded  no  separate  expedition, 
notwithfitaoding  the  assertion  of  Froiiflart;  for  from  the  3d  of  July 
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2,000  men  we  find  distinctly  specified  on  this  oc- 

casiuii  j  and  in  the  list  are  some  of  the  most  faniouii 
names  in  history,  whose  very  renown  must  have  proved 
of  infinite  advantage  to  Joan  of  Montford  in  the  peril* 
008  crisis  tlirough  which  she  was  now  about  to  pass. 

Before  the  English  armament  could  reach  the 
shores  oi  liritanny,  however,  Hennebon  was  once  more 
besieged  i  but  by  an  army  greatly  superior  in  force 


1948,  on  which  day  Edwsml  i^ned  io  ocdv  fiir  oertam  nnu  towtrdi 

ddraying  his  exiience^  w«  find  day  after  day  various  matters  of  tlie 
tame  kind  transacted  in  r^ard  to  other  noblemen,  showing  that  some 
expedition  was  in  preparation  of  which  tlicy  were  all  to  form  a  part, 
till  at  length  on  the  22nd  and  -^iSd  oi  the  &;iine  month  came  the  full 
powers  of  Vicegerent  in  Prance  and  Britanny,  directed  to  the  Eerl 
of  VorduunploQ  as  eomniander  b  chief.  Firom  the  Ist  of  Angnst  all 
reference  to  the  expedition  ceases  in  the  public  papers  of  the  period, 
till  Edward,  on  the  l.'ith  of  August  in  that  year,  speaks  of  it  as  "  Exer- 
citus  in  partes  transmarinas  jam  transmissun/*  while  ordering;  another 
army  to  i>e  raised  to  accompany  himself.  Ail  the  troops  thus  levied 
reoaved  r^ular  pay,  the  amount  of  which  we  find  scaled  in  the  King's 
letters  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  wool  in  tfafe  varioos  counties  of 
En^aadylmt  more  particularly  in  the  order  io  fa\  <  j  u  r  <  f  Ralph  of  Stafford 
(Rymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1202,  edit,  of  1821),  in  which  the  pay  of  each 
baimeret  is  calculated  at  four  so/iWf,  that  of  each  knight  two  fnf-rf/^  nf  each 
squire  12  deniers,  and  each  horse  arclier  six  deniers.  Twenty  boiidi 
went  to  the  pound,  and  twelve  denicrs  to  the  lolidus ;  but  it  is  very 
dlilicnlt  to  tdl  the  exact  value  of  the  solidus  or  sol  at  a  time  when  the 
cnrrency  was  undergoing  very  great  changes,  and  prices  were  continaally 
varying.  Le  Blauc,  who  wrote  in  the  re^n  of  Louis  XIV,  calcuhlted 
that  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois  it  was  nearly  ten  times  more  valu- 
able tlian  in  his  day;  nnd  I  find  liy  the  tables  at  the  end  of  his  work  that 
in  April  1342,  the  price  of  the  marc  of  silver  was  13  livres  10  sous. (Le 
BlaoCy  Thdt^  des  Monnoyes,  pages  24.  and  317.)  I  am  led  indeed  to 
believe  that  the  relative  value  of  our  money,  compared  with  that  of  the 
times  to  which  I  alhide,  b  about  one  twelfth;  and  therefore  that  the 
solidus,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  may  be  looked  upon  as  rather 
more  than  twelve  shillings ;  but  1  speak  from  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
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to  that  which  had  before  sat  down  beneath  its  walls. 
Nevertheless,  that  city  also  possessed  advantages  on 
tiie  prescut  occasion  which  it  had  been  without  before. 
Time  had  been  given  to  construct  engines,  and  lay  up 
provisions  and  military  stores.  A  much  larger  gar- 
rison was  within  the  walls  than  that  which  had  main- 
tained it  during  the  former  siege  ;  and  this  garrison 
was  commanded  by  an  ofheer  of  whose  fidelity,  for- 
titude, and  skill,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  whose  high 
renown  was  plighted  to  the  most  energetic  defence  of 
the  plaee,  and  whose  constant  success  gave  confidence 
and  vigour  to  liis  companions  and  to  the  soldiers. 
At  the  same  time  the  city  itself  had  undergone  an 
active  siege,  and  repelled  a  powerful  enemy  —  the 
strongest  inducement  and  the  surest  pledge  to  do  the 
same  again. 

The  troops  of  Charles  of  Biois  invested  the  fortress 
on  every  side ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  merely  by  drawing  his  camp  round  it 
that  he  attempted  the  blockade,  and  that  no  strong 
lines,  as  in  a  modern  siege,  at  once  protected  the  as- 
sailants and  restrained  the  garrison.  The  defenders 
of  Hennebon  perceived  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
unalarmed ;  and  Charles  of  Blois  soon  found  that 
although  his  engines  continued  night  and  day  to  batter 
the  walls,  such  means  of  precaution  had  been  taken, 
while  the  town  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  that  little 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  defences,  and  none  upon 
the  place  itself.  A  few  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers. 
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thirsting  for  vengeance  upon  the  victors  of  Quim* 
perle,  and  breathing  nothing  but  wrath  and  destruc- 
tion against  those  who  had  given  him  so  sij^nal  a 
defeat.  The  garrison  of  Ilcnnebon,  however,  only 
aggravated  the  motives  for  anger  which  they  had 
before  afforded  ^  and  brutally  insulted  their  enemies 
when  they  approached  the  walls,  by  shouting  to  them 
to  seek  their  I'rieiuLs  in  the  fields  of  Quimperl6. 

This  ungenerous  mockery  raised  the  passions  of 
Don  Louis  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  cruelty,  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  chivalrous  warfare. 
Hearing  that  Sir  John  Boteler  and  Sir  Hubert  De 
Fresnoy*  ]uui  been  captured  before  la  Roche- Periou, 
and  were  still  kept  as  prisoners  at  Taouet,  he  one 
morning  entered  the  tent  of  Charles  of  Blois,  which 
was  nearly  filled  with  the  nobles  of  France  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  frequent  custom  of  those  times, 
demanded  a  boon  in  requital  of  all  his  services. 

Charles  of  Blois  at  once  acceded,  when,  to  his  hor- 
ror and  surprise,  Don  Louis  replied,  *<Many  thanks, 
my  lord.  I  pray  and  require  you  then  to  cause 
those  two  knights,  Sir  John  le  Boteler  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert de  Fresnoy,  who  are  now  in  your  prison  at  Faouet, 
to  be  brought  hither  and  delivoT-ed  to  me,  that  I  may 
work  my  will  upon  them.  This  is  the  boon  I  de- 
mand* They  have  pursued,  discomfited,  and  wound- 
ed me,  and  killed  the  nephew  whom  I  loved  so  well ; 
and  as  1  have  no  other  mode  of  vengeance,  I  will  cut 
ofi'  their  heads  before  their  companions  who  lie  there 
within.*' 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  regard  to  tiic  Christian  names  of 
these  two  knights. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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Chariei  of  fiiois,  and  all  his  foUofrers,  were  struck 
dumb  with  amazement  and  grief  at  a  demand  so  con- 
trary to  all  the  chivalrous  customs  of  the  times  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  attempted 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  turn  their  savage 
ally  from  his  purpose:  bnt  their  endeayours  were 
used  in  vain  ;  and  ader  reasoning  and  beseechin|^  for 
a  long  time,  but  with  no  effect,  they  were  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  breach  of  a  promise  so  inadvert- 
ently  made  and  so  cruelly  employed,  and  an  act  of  base 
and  ungenerous  brutality.  Unfortunately  their  ideas 
of  honour  induced  them  to  prefer  the  greater  crime  to 
the  less  ;  and  the  unhappy  knights  were  sent  for,  and 
told  by  the  mouth  of  Don  Louis  himself  that  their  last 
day  had  arrived.  At  first  they  would  scarcely  believe 
that  so  notorious  an  infraction  of  all  the  laws  of  war 
and  honour  could  be  seriously  proposed  -y  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  their  ungenerous  enemy  to  put  them  to  death, 
they  represented  to  htm  in  the  strongest  terms  what 
a  stain  such  an  act  would  leave  upon  his  name  as  a 
knight,  and  how  fearful  might  be  the  consequences 
were  such  a  new  system  of  warfare  once  begun. 

The  Spaniard,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  either  by  their  remonstrances  or 
by  the  reiterated  petitions  of  his  own  companions ; 
and  allowing  them  only  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for 
death,  by  performing  the  ceremonial  duties  of  their  re- 
ligion, he  appointed  their  execution,  or  rather  murder, 
to  take  place  immediately  after  the  dinner  of  the  army. 

All  that  had  occurred  was  soon  made  known  in 
Henncbon  by  some  of  the  many  spies,  who  in  those 
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days  enjoyed  an  extmordiDary  degree  of  toleration  in 
all  camps  and  annies ;  and  horror  and  anger  took 

possession  of  the  Ihiglish  and  Breton  leaders,  on  the 
news  of  the  ignominious  death  about  to  be  inflicted 
upon  their  gdlant  but  unfortunate  comrades*  A 
council  was  immediately  called,  and  various  methods 
were  proposed  for  compelling  the  enemy  to  refrain 
from  thcii  savage  desii^n  ;  but  at  length  Walter  de 
Mauny  declared  his  purpose,  which,  though  the 
boldest  of  all,  was  both  the  most  feasible  and  the  most 
efl^ual. 

His  exordium  alone  showed  the  gallant  spirit  in 
which  the  plan  was  conceived,  and  winch,  calculating 
the  very  worst  consequences  that  could  follow,  set  a 
generous  object  against  the  fear  of  captivity  or  death, 
and  hesitated  not  for  a  moment. 

**  Lords  companions,"  he  said,  "  it  wuitld  be  great 
honour  to  us  if  we  could  save  these  two  knights ;  and 
if  we  put  ourselves  in  risk  and  peril,  and  succumb, 
still  will  our  Lord,  King  Edward,  hold  us  high,  as 
well  as  every  gallant  gentleman  who  hears  our  deeds 
in  time  to  come  j  because  we  have  done  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power.** 

He  then  went  on  to  detail  his  plan,  which  was  in- 
stantly adopted ;  and  without  loss  of  time  Almeric 
de  Clisson,  on  whom  the  execution  of  one  part  of  the 
design  rested,  issued  forth  from  the  great  gate  of 
Hennebon,  accompanied  by  300  men  at  arms,  and 
1000  archers.  The  latter  were  instantly  ranged 
along  the  ditches ;  and  the  men  at  arms  rode  direct 
towards  the  enemies'  camp,  which  was  undefended, 

Y  2 
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the  whole  army  being  within  their  tents  at  dinner. 
Plunging  into  the  midst,  the  Englishmen  and  the  Bre- 
tons began  to  overturn  the  pavilions,  and  run  down 
with  their  lances  every  one  they  met,  till  the  whole 
army  were  alarmed.  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  or  the  smallness  of  the  attacking  force,  the 
French  knights  sprang  up  from  tables  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  hurried  to  encounter  the  assailants.  They 
on  their  part  for  some  time  maintained  their  ground, 
till  finding  that  tlic  whole  camp  was  on  foot,  Almeric 
de  Clisson  began  to  retreat  towards  the  town,  fight- 
ing step  by  step ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inferio- 
rity of  his  numbers,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
I  'l  L  lu  li  army  by  the  tremendous  exertions  he  made 
to  detend  eacli  hillock  on  his  return.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  town  the  archers  began  to  draw  their 
bows ;  and  it  seemed  so  evidently  the  design  of  De 
Clisson  to  risk  a  general  battle  under  the  walls,  that 
the  whole  French  force  crowded  to  the  spot. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  with 
100  men  at  arms  and50O  horse  archers,  issued  from 
a  distant  sally  ][>ort,  and  with  all  speed  directed  his 
course  to  the  rear  of  the  French  camp.  There  he 
found  none  to  oppose  him  but  valets  and  camp  fol- 
lowers ;  and  making  his  way  straight  to  the  tent  of 
Charles  of  Blois,  where  the  two  knights  were  con« 
fined,  he  soon  freed  them  from  their  bonds.  The 
joy  of  men  so  suddenly  delivered  from  the  near  ap- 
prehension of  an  ignoniiiious  death  needs  no  de- 
scription. AVithout  wasting  the  precious  moments 
of  which  so  few  remained  for  escape.  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny  mounted  his  two  comrades  upon  fleet  horsey 
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which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  ;  and  turning 
again  towards  Uennebon  he  was  out  of  danger,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  postern  before  the  fugitives 
from  the  camp  announced  to  the  French  commanders 
his  bold  enterprise,  and  its  complete  success. 

The  army  of  Charles  of"  Blois  immediately  retired 
from  a  skirmish  the  object  of  which  was  now  ex- 
pUined.  Two  of  the  principal  Breton  leaders^  how- 
ever, the  Lord  of  Landremans  and  the  Castellan  of 
Guingant,  had  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  rrtnch 
in  the  course  of  that  morning's  strife.  Towards 
these  knights  no  cruelty  was  exercised ;  and  Cliarles 
of  Blois  found  means  to  win  them  from  the  service  of 
De  Montford  to  his  own,  with  a  degree  of  facUity  which 
did  not  enhance  their  reputation  with  cither  party. 

Both  the  events  of  that  morning,  and  the  inform- 
ation given  him  by  his  new  friends,  showed  so  clearly 
to  Charles  of  Blois  the  undiminbhed  spirit  of  the 
garrison,  that  considering  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions which  Hennebon  received  by  waiter,  and  that 
the  country  around  afforded  him  by  this  time  scarcely 
any  supplies,  he  determined  once  more  upon  raising 
the  siege,  and  attacking  some  other  place  where  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  opposed  by  such  formidable  ob- 
stacles.* 

•  I  have  before  noticed  the  inaccuracy  of  Froissart  iii  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  wan  in  Britanny.  He  here  atatea  that  the  siege  of  Henne- 
bon was  fined  hie  in  the  year  1348,  and  jet  makes  the  Oounteea  of 
Montford  go  to  England  afterward*,  and  anive  in  London  towards  the 

middle  of  August ;  the  expedition  of  Robert  of  Artoiti  he  places  in  1343, 
though  we  find  by  the  state  papers  that  he  was  dt  ad  hcfore  tlic  2(1th 
of  November  1342.  In  marking  the  mistakes  toumiittcd  by  Froissart, 
I  mark  those  of  Barnes,  who  has  followed  him  blindly  through  all  bi« 
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This  resolution  was  put  in  force  the  next  day ; 
and  drawing  off  his  troops  to  (>arhaix,  he  allowed 
them  some  time  to  repose.  The  strong  town  of 
Jugon  was  soon  after  betrayed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
burghers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Robert  of 
Beaumanoir ;  and  the  castle,  whicli  attempted  to 
hold  out,  was  forced  to  surrender  from  want  of  the 
necessary  provisions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  report  that  a  large  arma* 
ment  under  the  Earl  of  Northampton  had  set  out 
from  Enghuid,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the 
Countess  of  Moutiord,  reached  the  Ircuch  armyj 
and  Don  Louis,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
other  Italian  mercenaries,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet 
of  large  yessels,  which  had  been  collected  on  the 
coast,  and  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  interce})ting 
the  English  transports.  The  two  ileets  met  off  the 
island  of  Guernsey ;  and  a  severe  engagement  took 

CRors  in  regard  to  this  war,  amongst  which  are  the  auppoaed  voyage  of 
the  Countess^de  Montford,  a  truce  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  bo> 

tween  her  and  Chnrk-s  of  Blois  at  this  time,  and  ^vhi^h  coulil  not  have 
taken  place,  and  her  prest-nc-e  at  the  comNit  off  (Juumsev,  aa  well  as  the 
placing  the  latter  event  and  even  Edward'H  own  expedition  in  the  spring 
of  134^  when  it  u  evident  diat  dugr  were  both  eondiidfld  inthe  autumn 
of  1342,  as  may  be  aeen  by  the  atate  jpapen  publiahed  in  Rymer. 

*  I  have  received  the  account  of  Froissart  in  regard  to  a  naval 
engagement  between  Don  Loui'*  aiu!  the  fleet  under  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  because  it  is  confirmed  bv  the  historianji  of  Britanny, 
and  because  other  contemporary  accounts  ntcnliou  t»uch  a  battle  with- 
out giving  the  name  details ;  but  not  believing^  as  I  have  before  stated, 
that  the  Countesv  of  M ontltNrd  vidlled  Eo^and  at  aU,  I  have  r^ected 
Froiasart'a  statement,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  her.  I  do  not  find  it  abao- 
Intely  asserted  that  Louis  of  Spain  set  out  with  the  purpose  of 
encountering  the  English  fleet;  but  1  conclu«le  froni  the  haste  with 
which  he  must  have  embarked,  and  the  course  whicli  he  «t('rre«K  that 
he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the  Eurl  uf  Nurtiiuuiptun'i>  de< 
pvrture  from  Efigland. 
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place,  which  luted  till  night.  Dnring  the  darknew 
that  ensued,  a  tremendous  storm  divided  the  hostile 

armaments  ;  and  Louis  of  Spain,  having  captured  the 
next  day  iour  small  vessels  charged  with  ammunition 
and  horses,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  English 
fleet,  was  driren  by  the  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Robert  of  Artois  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in 
the  mean  time  pursued  their  way  to  Britanny  and 

*  Ffoiiawt  Btates  the  ■oniMn  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  to 
have  amounted  to  1 000  men  at  arms  ami  3000  archers  (chap,  l'^'*^^.), 
nnd  the  History  of  Brctagne  rai>«-s  them  to  \O()0  men  at  urm.s  ami  <i(KM) 
,  archcrh.  The  numbers  mentiuned  in  the  varioui»)>tute  pa|>ers  that  i  have 
met  with  do  not  amouot  to  quite  800  men  at  arms  and  less  than  1000 
SFchera ;  but  m  Edward  himaelf  speaks  of  the  force  as  m^mu  eieercUm 
armatwum,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  tlie  ordera  iiave  been  lost,  or  aie 
witfaheU  from  the  pubUc.  I  siilgoiii,  as  afibfding  a  curious  ins^l^  iUo 
the  economy  of  the  Engltsh  armies,  an  account  of  the  various  forces 
brought  into  the  field  on  tbi^i  occasion  bj  the  nobles  specified  in  R^mer. 


ToUlof 
Men.at. 

Of  whom  thrre  w 

ere 

Total  of  Ar- 

BMW 

nsfSMt 

KalfhttL 

Kaipft  Lord  Stafford 

50 

3 

k; 

31 

50  horse. 

Robert  of  .Artois 

130 

5 

2!> 

86* 

120  foot. 

William  cf  Kildesley 

50 

10 

39 

I OO  foot. 

Earl  of  Suffolk 

51 

1 

14 

35 

50  horssc. 

R«giniild  LordCobham 

10 

9 

pn 

40  horse. 

Philip  of  Weston 

20 

3 

16 

20  horse. 

Tliomas  of  Hatfield 

20 

3 

16 

20  horse. 

Earl  of  Warwick 

80 

1 

18 

eo 

100  horse. 

Earl  of  Oxford 

40 

1 

9 

29 

30  horse. 

Michael  of  Ponyngcs 

15 

4 

!0 

12  hone. 

Thomas  of  Bradstonc 

20 

4 

15 

20  horse. 

Maurice  of  B«fklflJ 
Courtney  Eari  of  De- 

SO 

4 

15 

90  borst* 

JO 

1 

IS 

9S 

SO  bona. 

vonsfiirc 

Audley  Earl  of  Cloi^ 

100 

ccstcr 

'  HastingHEailorPcai. 

flO 

1 

9 

IS 

4S 

100  hone. 

broke 

RcAiMi  Emiws 

40 

1 

14 

40  hone. 

776 

1  783 

Y  4 
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landed  not  far  from  the  city  of  Vannes,  to  which 
they  immediately  laid  siege.  The  news  of  their 
arrival  brought  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  to  their  aid 

from  Hcnncbuii  ;  and,  after  various  efforts  to  storm 
the  town,  a  general  assault  v/as  given  ou  three  di^ 
ferent  pointSi  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  garrison  with  fatigue.  Towards 
nightfall,  Robert  of  Artois  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton witlulicw  to  their  camp;  and  Oliver  Lord  of 
Clisson,  who  commanded  in  the  town  for  Cliarles  of 
Blois,  though  many  of  his  family  were  attached  to 
the  adverse  party,  suffered  his  weary  troops  to  quit 
the  walls,  and  retire  to  seek  rcli  L'^liiueiit  and  repose. 
Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  the  intention  ol  the 
besiegers  than  to  abandon  the  assault }  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  given  the  garrison  time  to  disarm,  two 
strong  parties,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  of  Artois, 
were  directed  tu  attack  the  principal  entrances  of  the 
town,  while  Walter  de  Mauny  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  aiier  lying  concealed  till  the  whole  dis- 
posable forces  of  the  place  were  drawn  to  the  defence 
of  the  gates,  proceeded  to  attempt  an  escalade  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  plan  was  completely  successful ; 
and  while,  at  the  first  alarm,  the  weary  garrison  armed 
in  all  haste,  and  flew  to  the  points  where  the  enemy 
appeared,  Oxford  and  De  Mauny  made  their  way  into 
the  town  unopposed,  and  attacked  the  defenders  in 
the  rear.  Terror  and  confusion  immediately  followed. 
All  i-esistance  was  abandoned ;  and  those  thought 
themselves  most  happy  who  could  efiect  their  escape 
into  the  country  through  the  various  sally  ports. 
Amongst  these  were  the  two  chiel"  knights  to  whuui 
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the  defence  of  Vannes  had  been  entrusted,  Oliver  de 
ClissoQ  and  Herri  de  L^n     both  of  whom,  at  no 

very  distant  period,  contributed  to  avenge  the  defeat 
they  had  this  night  sustained. 

Kobert  of  Artois  now  established  himself  in  Vaimes, 
and  the  troops  which  had  come  to  his  aid  from  Hen- 
nebon  returned  thither  with  all  speed ;  while  the  Earl 
of  Saiibbury  "f,  accompanied  by  about  4000  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  Kennes,  from  which  city  Cl\arles 
of  Blois  had  retired  to  Nantes  a  few  days  before. 

The  forces  thus  led  with  Robert  of  Artois  were 
but  scanty  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  very  strenuous  iu  their  affection  to 
the  house  of  Montford.  At  the  same  time  much 
wrath  and  indignation  was  felt  throughout  the  party 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  that  so  strong  a  city,  weU  sup- 
plied with  provisious,  amniunitiou,  and  men,  should 
have  been  so  easily  captured  by  the  English.  None 
felt  more  bitterness  of  spuit  on  the  occasion  than 
Herv6  de  Leon  and  the  Lord  of  Clisson  ^  and»  de- 
termined to  make  every  effort  to  wipe  out  the  eflfects 

*  I  find  this  officer  here  called  Herve,  while,  on  fonner  occwnons,  we 
have  Men  a  Henry  de  Leon  acting  aa  a  moet  serviceable  filend,  first  to 
Montford  and  then  to  Blois.  Whether  the  same  person  was  meant^but 

the  name  niispelt,  I  cannot  tell. 

•f"  The  Earl  of  Salishiirj'  ha<l  received  jirrmissiou  from  Edward  to 
pledge  himself  not  to  bear  arms  against  I  'huip  oi  Valois  within  the  terri<* 
tory  of  JFranee,  im  ease  M$  B&eit^km  eoall  md  be  pnewred  on  other 
Umu  (Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.).  The  language  in  which  the  oath  re- 
quired of  him  is  stated  admits  of  no  doubt  that  such  a  war  as  that  in 
Britanny  was  included  in  the  stipulation,  as  Pliilip  not  only  states  that 
he  was  not  to  appear  in  arms  a^^ainst  liiinsclf,  but  iigaiust  any  of  his  ad- 
herent:^. It  would  ap])car,  then,  ui>  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  certainly 
employed  in  these  wars,  that  notwithstanding  the  first  demands  of  the 
King  of  France*  and  the  permisnon  given  by  Edward,  he  found 
means  to  obtam  his  liberty  without  yiddiqg  to  auch  a  gallmg  condition. 
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of  their  surprise,  they  proceeded  through  the  country, 
raising  volunteers  from  amongst  the  soldiery  in  all 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  castles,  till  at  length 
towards  the  end  of'  September,  they  sat  down  be- 
fore Vanues  with  an  army  of  liii,000  men.  Thither 
also  came  the  famous  Beaumanoir,  Marshal  of  Bre- 
tagne  for  Charles  of  BIchs;  and  an  immediate 
assault  was  deteniiiiied  on,  lest  the  troops  besieging 
Rennes,  and  those  which  had  retired  to  Hennebon, 
should  return  before  the  garrison  were  forced  to 
surrender  if  slower  means  were  adopted.  Shame 
and  anger  made  a  number  of  the  commanders 
and  soldiers  amongst  the  assailants  perform  feats  of 
valour  and  daring  which  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
wipe  away  disgrace  could  prompt.    Such  an  example 
had  of  course  its  eflfect  upon  the  rest.    The  barriers 
were  soon  won,  notwithstanding  every  eflPort  of  the 
garrison  j  the  gates  were  forced  after  a  tremendous 
slaughter  on  both  sides;  and  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Blois  pouring  into  the  town»  the  small 
garrison  which  the  place  contained  met  with  the 
usual  fate  of  those  who  have  failed  in  repelling  an 
assault.  One  of  the  LeDespeucers  received  quarter, 
but  it  was  only  to  die  of  his  wounds  at  the  end  of 
three  days.   The  Lord  Stafford  contrived  to  cut  a 
passage  out  for  himself  and  Robert  of  Artois,  whom 
he  conveyed  by  a  postern  into  the  open  country  and 
thence  removed  severely  wounded  to  Hennebon. 

Grief  for  his  defeat,  embarrassment  in  regard  to 
various  debts  he  had  contracted  since  his  arrival  in 
Britanny*,  and  the  memory  of  a  life  of  lost  advan- 

*  Fymer,  toin  iu  part  iv.  p.  13S. 
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tages  and  perubed  hopes,  weighed  down  the  wounded 

frame  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
his  fate.  He  wrote^  it  would  uppcar»  to  Edward, 
stating  his  eircumstances ;  and  that  monarch,  with 
the  kind  feeling  which  he  had  always  shown  towards 

the  unhappy  exile,  did  all  in  his  power  to  sweep 
away  such  of  his  difHculties  as  any  earthly  hand  could 
remove.*  This  kindness,  however,  was  exerted  in 
vain:  not  long  after  Robert  of  Artois  arrived  at 
Hennebon,  the  dysentery  was  added  to  the  other 
evil^  under  which  tlie  wounded  knight  hiboured,  and 
he  died  before  Edward  himself  reached  the  shores  of 
Britanny.t 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Robert  of  Artoisy  a  prince 
over  whose  character  hangs  a  veil  which  may  pro- 
bably never  be  removed.  That  he  was  brave,  cour- 
teous, and  liberal,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  ^  but 
some  of  the  most  severe  and  dishonouring  accusa- 
tions which  can  be  levelled  at  man,  were  brought 

*  It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  day  Robert  ot  Artois  died,  though  it 
moat  hav«  taken  place  iridmi  the  first  ten  di^  of  November,  1 342.  He 
was  not  expected  to  live  on  the  6th  of  October  (Rymer,  obi  eupra), 

and  he  was  aud  to  Itc  dead  on  the  SOtfa  November  (Rymer,  torn.  ii. 
part  IT.  page  138.).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
story  given  by  Barnes  nnd  others  of  his  having  been  brought  to  London, 
and  of  Edward  tindcrtukinfr  the  cxj)ctlition  to  Britanny  in  order  to 
avenge  his  deatli,  io  perfectly  erroneous.  Edward  had  reached  Britanny 
before  the  18th  of  November ;  and  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artob  vraa 
still  doubted  in  London  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  tfao«igh  it  proved 
that  the  reports  received  of  his  death  were  accurate.  Edward  had  pofli* 
tivelv  ciubiirkeil,  also,  by  the  4th  of  Ortoher,  although  in  all  probahility 
he  did  not  sail  for  some  days  afterwards  (  K ymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  1 3i.); 
and  the  first  letters  patent  of  his  son  a»  guardian  of  the  realm 
in  that  year  refer  to  Robert  of  Artob  as  liraig;  so  Uiat  Edward  of 
course  did  not  snl  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  still  alive, 
f  Knighton,  coU  9582. 
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against  him  during  his  life ;  and  though  they  rest» 
as  we  have  them  before  us  now»  upon  the  very 
douhtfiil  testimony  of  interested  persons,  they  cannot 
be  disproved  by  any  thing  but  general  inferences, 
Some  facts,  however,  seem  certain  —  that  he  was 
wronged  m  regard  to  the  county  of  Artois,  that  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  that  he  was  a  traitor. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

KDWARD  III.  SAILS  rOR  BBITANNY  IX  PBBSON«— TAKES  PLOERMKL, 
MAUSTMIT,  mmDOS,VtC^  AKD  BKSIBOKS  ▼ANMB8.— TBI  LORDS 
OF  CLISSON,  14>HCAC,  ItACHBCOUL^  AND  RETS,  COMS  OTRR  TO 
THB  PARirr  Ot  DR  MORTPORD. —  THl  POPS  SENDS  LRflAWS  TO 

TREAT    CONCERNING    PEACE.  —  THK    FARLS    OP    NORPOrK  AND 

WARWICK  ATTACK  NANTES.  RAISE  THE  SIEGE  AM)   RETIRE  ON 

TUE  AITROACH  OP  THK  OUKB  OP  NORMANDY.  —  THK  ENGLISH 
STRAITBNRD  IN  THRIR  CAMP,— THB  LB0ATR8  OBTAIN  A  TRVCR. 
—  THR  TRBATT  OP  KAMSTROIT.  —  V10LATRD  RT  PHIUP,  WHO 
PUTS  TO  DBATB  FlfTBBN  RRBTON  NOBLES.  —  IVDlONATiON  OP 
THE  KINO  OK  ENOLAND  AND  OP  THE  FRENCH  NOniLITT. — SEVERAL 
OF  THE  NOUI-ES  OF  NORMANDY  PI  T  TO  DEATH  UY  PHILIP. —  fJOD- 
FREY  OF  HARCOLRT  MAKES  HIS  ESCAPE,  AND  ULTIMATELY  TAKES 
RBPUOB  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  bodies  of  troops  vvliich  lulward  had  hitherto 
sent  into  Britanny  were  intended  alone  as  a  tem- 
porary aid  granted  to  the  Countess  of  Montford  in 
order  to  support  her  in  her  struggle  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  duchy,  till  the  English  king  could  him- 
self lead  his  forces  into  France  in  the  more  imme- 
diate pursuit  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition. 
The  armament  under  Robert  of  Artois  and  the  £arl 
of  Northampton  had  scarcely  quitted  the  port,  when 
Edward  himself  began  active  preparations  to  follow 
them  with  far  more  considerable  forces.  Where  he 
obtained  the  necessary  resources  does  not  appear  * ; 

•  Immetliatt'l}'  after  Edward's  departure,  very  large  sums  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  clergy  by  Prince  Edward  and  the  coiincTl,  in  order  to 
supply  his  father's  expeoces  beyond  sea.    A  long  ii&t  oi  the  bishops 
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for  we  find  no  new  parliamentary  grants,  and  in  the 

•  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  all  tliese  vast  efforts 
were  undertaken,  the  King  is  seen  pressed  by  his 
creditors  from  Cologne,  and  placed,  by  the  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  in  a  situation  which 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  both  hurtful  and  degrad- 
ing even  when  affecting  a  private  individual.*  It 
seems  probable  indeed  that,  trusting  to  future  suc- 
cesses to  discharge  debts  already  contracted,  Edward 
applied  the  greater  part  of  the  means  which  had  been 
especially  granted  for  the  liquidation  of  old  encum- 
brances to  the  execution  of  the  new  enterprises  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself. 

Large  forces  were  collected,  ships  were  prepared, 
an  army  of  observation  was  stationed  upon  the  Scot- 
tish frontier  j  and  till;  rriiic«j  Edward  being  once  more 
appointed  custos  of  the  kingdom,  the  monarch  liim- 
self  proceeded  to  Sandwich  in  order  to  embark. 
Thither  also  were  brought  from  the  Tower  all  the 
large  and  tremendous  engines  for  battering  besieged 
towns,  which  had  been  used  with  signal  effect  in  the 
wars  ot  ^icotland  ;  but  the  number  oi  vessels  collected 
not  being  sufficient  to  transport  both  the  royal  army 
and  those  implements  of  destruction,  Edward  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  means  of  prosecuting  any 
siege  with  vigour  and  rapidity  .t 


anc!  abbots  who  were  obliged  to  make  these  iiivolunuiry  lonns,  together 
with  tile  sums  extorted  from  each,  may  be  found  in  K^uier,  vol.  ii. 
part  h.  page  137. 
*  Rymer,  torn.  &  part  tv.  p.  1 18.  f  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 

forces  which  accompanied  the  nionarch  mast  have 
been  very  considerable,  from  tlie  number  of  vessels 
employed  m  their  trannty  and  from  the  yariona 
great  enterprises  that  they  immediately  undertook, 
Edvvai  il,  whose  designs  extended  much  farther  than 
the  mere  establishment  of  the  house  of  Montford 
in  the  dochy  of  Britanny,  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  the  arrival  of  large  and  continual 
reinforcements ;  nor  did  he,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  stay  on  the  Cutitiiicnt,  cease  for  any  length 
of  time  to  encourage  and  command  the  levying  of 
men  throughout  Enghind,  and  their  speedy  em- 
barkation for  Britanny.^  Such  precautions  afforded 
abundant  materials  for  the  war  in  which  he  was 
now  about  personally  to  engage,  and  of  course 
enabled  him  to  undertake  many  enterprises  of  much 
greater  importance  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
in  favour  of  the  Countess  de  Montford. 

On  what  precise  day  Edward  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Sandwich  t  is  doubtful,  but  he  had  arrived  in 
Britanny  early  in  November  j  and  marchmg  forward 
through  the  country,  isoon  reduced^  Floermel,  Males- 

*  Rjmwr,  (om  3.  part  iv.  pp.  137. 1^,  140. 

f  Edward  must  have  tailed  cither  tbe  5th  or  6th  of  October.  A 

memorandum  of  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  into  his  hands  on  board 
the  Georec,on  the  4th  October,  then  on  his  passa^  to  Britanny,  is  pre- 
served in  Hyuier,  torn  il.  part  iv.  page  13d. ;  but  we  find  in  the  same 
page  the  letters  patent  appointing  Edward  the  Black  Prince  custos  of 
the  realm,  bearing  date  tiie  5tb,  and  on  Ae  6th  we  find  (from  the  fol- 
lowing pife)  the  custos  b^gan  to  exercise  his  power,  dioiring  that  the 
Ring  had  set  sail. 
%  It  will  be  seen  that  in  ail  points  where  tbe  letter  of  Edward  iuni* 
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trait,  Redon,  and  the  rest  of  the  province,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Vannes.  *  That  city»  as  the  strongest 
seaport  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  third 
town  in  point  of  importance  in  Britanny,  Edward 
next  besieged  with  his  whole  anny  ;  and  while 
Charles  of  Blois^  and  Philip  of  \'aIois  made  every 
exertion  to  raise  sufficient  forces  for  its  deliyeiance, 
the  Count  of  Valentinois,  who  commanded  in  the 
place,  and  the  garrison  with  which  it  was  furnished, 
showed  their  resolution  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
with  the  most  persevering  fortitude.  As  the  troops 
which  accompanied  him  were  iar  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  siege,  Edward  despatched  a 
considerable  body,  under  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and 
Warwick,  in  the  direction  of  Nantes,  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  which  might  oflfen  Nor  was  it 
alone  Edward's  intention  to  gain  strong  places  and 


self,  presented  in  Robert  of  Avcsbury,  differs  from  the  account  of 
FroUsart,  I  have  of  course  rnllowed  tlie  former ;  and  although  Mon- 
sieur DacicT  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  tlie  two  nnrnitives,  they 
appear  to  nie  in  almost  all  particulars  touiiiy  irreconcilable.  £!$[)ecially 
the  hnportant  point  of  the  adherence  of  the  Lord  of  disiOD  end  hie 
compenione  is  represented  qinte  difl^ently  by  the  two,  Froissart  declar- 
ing that  they  were  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Vannes* 
while  Edward  states  that  they  had  made  voluntary  submission  inmie- 
(iiately  after  his  arrival.  On  this  very  point  the  war  was  afterwards 
renewed.  Let  no  one  whos»e  mind  lis  imbued  with  the  details  given  by 
i  roissurt,  and  copied  by  other  historians,  conceive  that  I  am  incorrect 
in  the  statements  here  given,  without  consulting  the  letter  of  Edward 
to  1^  son,  a  document  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  remonbcring  at  the  same  time  that  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  it  was  written,  Iv!wr\r<!  coTild  not  have  the  slightest  ol^ect  in  mis- 
representing the  facts  to  w  hich  I  allude. 
*  Robert  de  Avesbury,  p.  08. 
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cities  by  force  of  anns;  but  every  means  of  per- 
suasion were  tried  to  bring  over  adherents  to  the 

Countess  of  Moiitiord,  and  to  weaken  the  party  of  • 
Charles  of  Blois,  In  this  object  the  King  wiis  more 
successful  than  even  in  his  warlike  operations ;  and 
in  his  letters  to  his  son  he  announces,  almost  im« 
mediately  after  his  arrival,  that  the  Lords  of  Clisson, 
of  Ix)lieac,  of  Macheconl,  of  Retz,  and  several 
others,  had  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  party 
which  he  protected. 

In  the  meanwhile  other  events  were  bringing 
about  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
news  of  the  warlike  prestations  oi  the  King  of 
England  had  reached  the  Continent  long  before  he 
himself  appeared  $  and  Clement  VI.»  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  papal 
chair  *,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Benedict  XII. ,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  charitable  course  wherein  his  pre- 
decessor had  led  the  way,  and  seemed  determined,  by 
every  means  within  the  scope  of  his  new  authority, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between  France 
and  pjinrland.  Scarcely  had  Edward  been  three 
days  beibre  Vannes,  when  missives  iroui  the  Holy 
See  presented  themselves  in  his  camp,  desiring 
letters  of  safe  conduct  for  two  cardinals  legates, 
who  had  already  advanced  some  way  on  the  road 
to  Britanny  ;  Edward  immediately  granted  the  de- 
mand, permitting  their  approach  as  iar  as  Malestroit. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  paused  not  in  his 
military  operations ;  but  even  while  carrying  on  the 

•  L'Abb^  Ciiroii.  Technic.  1342. 
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siege  of  Vaimes  with  vigour  and  activity,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the 
duchy,  sometimes  proceeding  against  them  in  per* 

son,  sometimes  detaching  towards  them  a  part  of 
his  forces  under  the  commaud  of  an  ei^perienced 
leader.* 

*  The  account  of  th«se  events,  aa  pven  by  Froianr^  cannot  beooiw 
rect,  and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  mark  the  few  dates  by  which 
his  statement  ma)  be  rectified*  He  declares  tiiat  Edward  first  attacked 
Vannes,  and,  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  proceeded  to  join  the 
force  which  was  assailing  Hcnncs ;  thence  marched  to  Nantes,  and 
besieged  it  for  some  time;  left  it  attacked  by  several  of  his  of&cers,  and 
marched  to  Dinsn,  whieb  he  captured;  and  then  letuned  to  Vannes, 
where  ^e  Dulie  of  Normandy  soon  after  appeared  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  the  cardinals  legates  arrived,  and  conclude  the  truce.  Hie 
followin!!  dates  are  derived  from  public  documents  and  the  letter  of  tlie 
King  himself,  and  therefore  arc  n^t  subject  to  the  same  (hibicty. 

By  the  12th  November  1342,  Ldwurd  had  arrived  in  Britanny. 

By  the  fith  I>eeember,  he  had  talien  Ploermel,  Alalestroit,  and 
Bedon;  had  besieged  Vannes  for  some  days;  and  had  despatched  the 
Earb  of  NorfoUc  and  Warwidc  towards  Nantes«  but  had  not  hesrd  any 
tidings  from  them. 

By  the  21st  of  December  the  cardinals  had  rcachctl  the  army  of  the 
King  before  Vannes,  and  never  ceased  to  go  from  one  host  to  the  other, 
exhorting  the  monarchs  to  peace,  till  they  had  obtained  a  sui>peuiiion  of 
hostilitieSi  wliich  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Mslestroi^  dated  I9th  of 
January  IMS. 

The  only  .period  then  in  which  Edward  could  have  moved  from 
Vanned  to  Bennes,  from  Rcnnes  to  Nantes,  from  Nantes  to  Dinan, 
and  troin  Dinan  back  to  Vuiines,  lies  between  the  dth  and  2l8t 
December ;  and  as  the  distance  h)  the  nearest  calculation  was  300 
miles,  it  will  at  onee  appear  iuipo:>sible  tliat  Edward  could  nuvdi  a 
large  army  that  spac^  beflic;ge  three  cities,  and  stay  before  eadi  of  diem 
several  days,  in  die  space  of  a  tani^t  In  regard  to  the  general  focts, 
it  is  probable  that  Froissart  was  correct;  and  that  Dinan  was  taken,  as 
well  as  that  Rennes  was  besieged  and  Nantes  attempted,  by  the  English : 
which  latter  fact  we  know  from  other  sources  was  really  the  case.  It 
is  improbable,  however,  that  Edward  was  present  at  any  one  of  those 
si^es,  and  impossible  that  he  could  have  undertaken  them  in  snecesnon, 
as  described  by  Vhnssart. 
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The  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Warwick,  during  the 

course  of  these  proceedings,  approached  Nantes,  and 
laid  siege  to  it  with  the  forces  which  had  accompa- 
nied them.  As  their  numbers,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  mvest  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to 
confine  their  operations'to  various  attempts  to  take  it 
by  storm  ;  and  these  also,  they  were  soon  induced  to 
relinquish  by  the  news  that  Jolni  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  marching  in  force  from  Angiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  sieges  of  Nantes  and  Vannes.  This 
intelligence,  which  also  reported  the  force  of  the 
Prince  at  forty  thousand  men,  witli  the  prospect 
of  its  hourly  increase,  immediately  decided  the  Earl 
of  Norfolk  to  fidl  hack  upon  the  royal  army,  which  he 
executed  without  difficulty. 

Shortly  after  this  retreat,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy appeared  at  Nantes  j  and,  being  joined  by 
Charles  of  Blois,  marched  forward  upon  Vannes,  and 
encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  the  English  army. 
The  numerical  force  of  the  French,  which  appears 
to  have  been  about  four  times  that  of  the  English, 
now  required  the  recal  of  all  Edward's  parties  ;  and 
the  siege  of  Rennes  was  in  consequence  raised, 
having  been  distinguished  by  very  few  matters  worthy 
of  record,  except  some  of  the  first  exploits  of  the 
noble  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  afterwards  so  famous  as 
the  deliverer  of  France, 

After  the  junction  of  all  these  detachments,  the 
English  force  still  continued  greatly  inferior  to  that 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  the 
arrival  of  Phil^  of  Valois,  who  soon  alter  followed 
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his  8011  as  far  as  Floermel  with  considerable  rein- 
fbrcementSy  rendered  the  situation  of  the  King  of 

England  still  more  precarious.*  The  Duke  of 
Normandy  entrenched  his  camp  strongly,  and  seemed 
resolved  by  rendering  the  capture  of  Vannes  utterly 
hopeless,  either  to  force  Edward  to  attack  the  French 
army  under  great  disadvantages,  or  to  drive  him  forth 
by  weariness  and  want  of  provisions,  a  growing  scarcity 
of  which  was  already  felt  in  the  English  host.  To 
render  this  latter  difficulty  the  more  urgent,  Don 
Louis,  with  a  large  fleet,  was  ordered  to  scour  the 
seas,  and  almost  all  the  supplies  from  England  were 
cut  off  l)L  f(»re  they  reached  the  shores  of  Britanny. 
A  number  of  historians  asseit  that  Philip,  after  his 
arrival  at  Floermel,  despatched  a  herald  to  Edward, 
calling  him  to  a  general  battle.  The  lact,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful,  as  no  authentic  document 
has  been  brought  forward  to  establish  it,  and  as  such 
a  proceeding  did  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  course 
of  policy  which  Philip  and  his  son  were  then  pur- 
suing. Neither  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Edward 
would  accept  such  a  defiance,  with  the  ^i^reat  disparity 
which  existed  between  his  own  troops  and  those  of 
his  adversary,  especially  when  Philip  had  once  evaded 
and  once  declined  a  general  battle,  at  a  time  when 
no  such  disparity  had  obtained. 

The  aimy  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  t  could  have 

*  Hist  de  Bretagnc,  torn.  ii.  p.  867. 

'f'  On  the  3th  December  no  intelligence  of  the  proxiniity  or  even  pne- 

parations  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  reached  the  King  of  EngUiod; 
and  thf'  cardinals  arrived  within  fourteen  davs  afterward:* ;  sn  thnt,  • 
allowing  the  necessary  time  for  the  march  of  the  French  army,  but  a 
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been  but  a  very  few  days  in  presence  of  that  of 
Edward  of  England,  when  the  Cardinal  Bishoj)  of 
Preneste,  and  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tusculum*, 
appeared  before  Vannes  in  the  exercise  of  the  best 
and  noblest  function  of  their  sacred  office —  the  pro- 
motion of  peace.    For  a  length  of  time,  however, 
their  mediation  proved  fruitless  ^  but  not  to  be 
repelled  in  their  holy  seal,  they  went  from  camp  to 
camp,  exhorting,  praying,  and  reproaching ;  repre- 
senting alternately,  to  each  ambitious  king,  the 
scandal  and  desolation  which  their  rivalry  caused  in 
Christendom,  the  insolence  and  advantages  of  the 
infidel,  the  waste  of  noble  powers,  the  devastation  of 
once  happy  provinces,  and  the  effusion  of  innocent 
blood.    Still  the  skinnishes  between  tlic  two  armies 
continued ;  the  supplies  were  almost  totally  cut  off 
«from  the  English  army ;  the  foraging  parties  were 
annihilated,  unless  they  issued  forth  in  immense 
bodies,  and  the  besiegers  of  Vannes  might  be  said  to 
be  besieged  in  their  own  camp.    The  French  forces 
also  were  destined  to  have  their  share  of  sutlering. 
Their  tents  had  been  pitched  in  the  meadows  while 
Edward  occupied  the  hill.    An  uncommonly  wet 
season  set  in ;  the  cold  was  intense,  the  rain  was 
incessant ;  a  pestilence  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 


short  space  could  have  passed  afler  its  ^ppeoranoe  at  Yaimes  before 
the  cardinals  also  approached  that  n't  v 

*  Froissart  snys  that  tlie  second  legate  w  as  the  Cardinal  Bbhop  of 
Clermont ;  but  we  find  by  Baluzius,  and  also  by  the  correspondence 
^    betwem  the  Pope  and  Bdward,  that  tfaia  whs  not  the  case ;  and  that 
the  envoy  was  the  same  Annibal  Ceecano*  Bishop  of  Tiwcuhini,  who 
had  before  been  employed  fai  mediatn^  between  France  and  England. 
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their  hones  ^  and  their  encampment  heing  flooded* 
they  were  ohliged  to  spread  themselves  over  the 

neighbom mc^  fields,  each  one  seeking  where  he  might 
find  some  dry  ground  for  the  erection  of  his  pa- 
vilion.* 

These  distresses  had  their  eflfect  on  both  com* 

manders ;  and  as  the  sufferings  of  either  host  in- 
creased, the  cardinals  found  their  exhortations  more 
willingly  receivedt  and  their  entreaties  more  iaintly 
rejected.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  at  length 
agreed  upon  ;  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat 
of  a  peace  oi  of  a  truce  \  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bourbon,  on  the  part  of  tlie  King  of  France, 
having  met  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Northampton, 
and  Salisbury,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England,  a 
convention  was  entei'ed  into,  the  principal  stipulation 
of  which  was  a  «^eneral  truce,  to  continue  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  to  Michaelmas  next  ensuing, 
and  to  be  prolonged  from  that  day  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years  more,  t 

The  particulars  of  this  convention,  however,  must 
be  more  fully  detailed  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the 
cause  of  its  ikilure  may  be  more  clearly  understood 
hereafler.  The  first  clause  then  imported,  that  am- 
bassadors from  both  monarchs  should  be  sent  to 
Avignon  before  St.  John's  day  following,  to  treat 
for  a  general  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope^^  though  Edward  at  the  same  time  positively 
refused  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the 

•  Froissart,  chap.  ccxi.  f  19th  January  1348. 

.  t  WttlsiDgham,  p.  U7.   Robert  de  Avesbury,  j^.  102. 
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pontiff*,  and  merely  admitted  his  interference  as  a 

moderator.! 

The  next  clause  provides  a  truce,  for  the  period 
above  mentioned,  between  the  belligerent  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land, the  Count  of  Hainault,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Gueldres,  the  Marquis  of  Jul  ii  )<,  Jofiii  of  Hain- 
ault,  the  Couut  of  Flanders,  and  all  llm  adherents  of 
each  and  every  of  the  c<mtra€ting  parties^  in  all 
their  lands  and  territories  thenceforward,  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  till  the  conclusion  of  the  term. 

The  clause  that  follows  declares  that  each  of  the 
allies  of  the  two  monarchs  shall  have  right  and  li- 
berty to  send  ambassadors  to  the  congress  held  before 
the  Pope,  though  the  treaty  shall  m  no  degree  be  staid 
or  retarded  in  case  of  their  neglecting  so  to  do. 

It  is  next  clearly  stated,  that  the  truce  is  to  hold 
good  in  Britanny  between  the  kings  and  all  their  ad- 
herents, without  prejudice  to  the  titles  of  either  of 
the  parties  claiming  the  dukedom ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Vanncs  shall  he  given  in  pledge  into  the  hands 
ot  the  cardiuaii>,  to  dispose  oi  in  the  end  at  their 
pleasure.^ 

•  Barnes,  p.  283. 

f  Barnes  is  eonfinned  in  this  statement  by  all  tiie  powers  granted 
by  Edward  to  treat  before  the  Pope;  in  the  rery  titles  of  which,  the 
King  takes  care  to  guard  against  any  assumption  of  juilicial  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  by  insertini»  the  words,  "  De  tractando 
coram  Papa  (ut  persona  privata)  super  pace,  ^ic"  — Rymcr,  toni.ii. 
part  iv.  page  144.  *'  De  tractauJo  super  pace  coram  Papa  (ut  pnvuta 
persona),  non  m  fimna  judicii»  sed  extrajudiciaKter*"'^Idem,  page  150. 

X  The  Itach  copy  ot  this  trea^r,  as  given  by  Vniliam  of  Ambury, 
page  10S.»  possesses  the  following  singular  and  indefinite  drntse  in  re- 
gard to  John  of  Montford ;  — 
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The  fifth  clause  relates  to  Flanden  alone* 

The  sixth  provides  that  in  case  any  of  the  lords, 

adherents  to  either  party  within  the  duchies  of 
Gascony  and  Britanny,  do  levy  war  agaimf  amj 
others,  neither  the  momrcha  shall  either  directly 
or  indirect^  meddle  therewith,  nor  shall  the  truce 
be  at  all  broken  thereby.  No  leagues,  contracts,  or 
endeavours  for  obtaining  advantages,  by  any  means 
whatever*  for  currying  on  the  war  afler  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,  shall  be  permitted  to  either  party  ;  the 
truce  shall  extend  to  sea  as  well  as  land,  and  shall  be 
proc-lainied  at  various  places  stated,  witliin  a  ccrtam 
time. 

The  seventh  clause  declares  that  all  prisoners  taken 
on  either  part,  after  a  certain  period*  shall  be  set  ftee. 

'*  Item  que  a  Conntc  dc  Mountfort  soicnt  rcgartlcs  lez  choscs  que 
liiy  fti'^rcnt  promys  devannt  la  citee  He  Vannet  oii  tie  dcinz,  par  le  Due 
dc  Noriiiiinilic,  de  queux  homme  piirra  cstre  aprj<?  rcsonablrnifnt." 

Although  the  orthogra()hy  of  the  French  language  v/aa  hy  no  nieanit 
fixed  at  that  period,  yet  there  are  here  evidently  two  or  three  errors  of 
tnuiscriptioo,  of  which  the  most  importnt  ib  die  ■ubatitutioii  of  Vennee 
for  Nantes.  I  should  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  some  conditions 
had  hcen  promised  to  the  Cotmf  of  Montford  in  a  prior  ne^rociation 
under  the  walls  of  Vanncs,  had  wot  the  words  on  de  dcinz^  which  fol- 
lows the  name  of  the  place,  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  Kantes  was 
meant.  Whether  the  liea  with  Heame  in  transcribing  from  a 
matrascript  in  all  probability  difficult  to  decipher,  or  with  Aveahory  in 
copying  the  original  treaty,  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  the  clause 
ID  its  best  form  shows  but  a  small  regard  for  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  unhappy  Dc  Montford  ;  and  the  conwqnenccs  of  its  very  vninif 
and  ambiguous  language  \vuh  hU  detention  in  prisuu  tor  more  than  two 
years  afterwards,  as  Philip  of  Valois  ea&ily  found  excuses  sufficient  to 
puiry  (he  repeated  applicaUons  of  the  B^glish  King  for  the  liberation 
of  De  Montford,  and  to  satisfy  hia  spiritual  servant,  the  Pope.  Fre- 
quent allusion  to  the  subject  is  made  in  the  correspondence  between 
Edward  and  Clement  VI.— Sec  Uymer  (tom.  ii.  part  iv.),  where 
Philip's  cavils  arc  stated  at  large. 
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The  eighth,  that  no  damage  or  evil  shall  be  at- 
tempted by  one  party  agauut  another  during  the 

truce. 

The  uiuth  proceeds  to  state  that  the  kings  and 
their  alUes  are  to  remain  in  po88e88i<m  of  all  that  they 
hold,  or  may  have  acquired  by  any  means  up  to  that 

date. 

The  tenth  especially  sets  forth,  that  all  the  subjects 
and  adJierenU  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
liiU  liberty  to  go  and  come  in  safety  from  one  country 
to  another,  by  land  or  water :  excepting  only  those 
fugitives  from  Flanders  who  have  taken  part  with 
the  King  of  France  in  his  wars,  and  those  exiles  who 
are  under  sentence  of  banishment  for  other  causes 
than  the  contention  between  these  parties. 

The  eleventh  clause  includes  in  the  truce  Spain, 
Catalonia,  Provence,  Genoa,  and  Cmnhresis,  together 
with  the  Lords  of  Albrct,  I'ruxisac,  Tricoleon, 
Vernon,  and  Roy. 

Such  was  the  treaty  signed  at  Malestroit  on  the 
19th  of  January  1343  ;  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Edward  embarked  for  England,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  The  Countess  of  Montford 
and  her  son  either  followed  or  accompanied  him ; 
and  the  possessions  of  her  husband  in  Britanny  were 
left  to  the  giiardianslilp  of  her  })ailisans  in  the  duchy, 
and  of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  Edward's  forces.* 
The  towns  which  Edward  now  possessed  we  find  to 
have  been  Brest,  Quimper  Corentin,  Quemperle, 

*  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  pages  ISS,  157. 
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Hennebon,  Redon»  and  Gu6rande  * ;  andnotwith- 
standing  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  placed  Vannes 

in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  the  King  of  England 
appears  to  have  exercised  from  the  first  some  juris- 
diction within  its  walls. 

His  expedition  to  Britanny,  therefore,  had  been  any 
thing  hut  fruitless ;  and  for  a  short  time  the  truce  was 
observed  inviolate  by  both  parties.  Britauny  began 
to  recover  from  the  devastation  which  such  a  war  must 
ever  occasion ;  and  the  nobles  attached  to  the  rival 
houses,  though  occasionally  taking  advantage  of  those 
clauses  in  the  truce  which  permitted  private  hostilities  t 
to  carry  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  each  other,  in 
general  courted  repose,  and  employed  the  space  of 
tranquillity  allowed  them  In  recruiting  their  forces 
and  economising  their  finances. 

Edward,  on  bis  |)<irt,  undoubtedly  proposed  to  keep 
the  truce  with  honour  and  good  iaith.  A  number  of 
his  most  renowned  leaders  received  permission  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land ;  and  many  more  were  despatched 

•  The  names  of  these  towns  are  taken  from  ilocnnn  nts  in  I{\  mer, 
implying  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  English  Amongst  other 
letters,  we  fintl  one  iultke»8ed  by  EUward  to  the  Lord  oi'  Loheac,  whom 
he  nwntioos  in  his  former  letter  fiom  Britanny  aa  having  joined  the 
perty  of  De  Mont  ford  with  Oliver  de  Cliwon.  A«  fiv  «s  there  are 
any  means  of  judging,  the  cases  of  these  two  noblea  are  perfectly  parallel. 
Froissart  mentions  them  both  (chnp.  cvii.)  as  the  partisans  of  Charles 
ofBlois;  anil  Edward  anil  Hiiccs  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
that,  like  many  others  on  butii  sides,  they  had  changed  their  party  and 
come  over  to  the  Countess  of  Montford.  All  such,  however,  as  well 
as  those  who  had  abandoned  her  cause,  were  Included  in  the  truce^  and 
therefore  had  every  right  to  expect  perfect  inmiunity  ami  safety. 

•f-  It  must  he  rrmriTihcred,  that  the  riijlit  whicli  the  French  nobles 
claimed  of  wa<,'ing  private  war  with  each  other  was  recognised  by  everjr 
code  of  feudal  law. 
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on  distant  embassies.*  The  military  preparations 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  making  were  instantly 
dropped  ;  the  renewal  of  trade  and  prosperity  seemed 
to  engage  his  chief  attention ;  and,  from  all  tlie  state 
pafiers  of  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  English 
monarch  calculated  upon  a  long  interval  of  peace. 

Not  so  Philip  of  Valois.  Enraged  at  beholding 
his  greatest  efforts  produce  so  little  effect  against  the 
superior  fortune  of  his  rival ;  seeing  the  troops  of 
that  adversary  holding  calm  possession  of  a  part  of 
his  kingdom,  and  preserving  a  constant  inlet  into  his 
dominions,  whenever  war  should  be  renewed  f  foiled 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  season  in  his  purpose  of 
driving  forth  his  enemy  with  diigrace ;  and  beholding 
daily  many  partisans  in  Britatiny  falling  off  from  the 
party  he  espoused,  and  turning  to  that  upheld  by  a 
more  brilliant  and  chivalrous  monarch, — he  seems 
to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  dignity  of  a  king  and  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  have  suffered  wrath  to 
deviate  into  frcnzv. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  provisions  of  the  truce, 
which  insured  immunity  to  all  the  allies  and  ad- 
herents of  either  party  for  actions  committed  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  Philip^s  animosity  towards 
those  nobles  who  had  latterly  abandtmed  the  cause 
of  his  nephew  could  not  be  held  down  by  the  solemn 
engagements  under  which  he  was  bound*  The  Lord 
of  Qisson  especially,  described  by  Edward  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  barons  of  Poitou,  after  having 
redeemed  his  niiiitary  renown  by  recapturing  Vannes, 

*  Vide  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv. 
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had  joined  the  party  of  De  Montford  ahortiy  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Eiit^iish  monarch  in  Britanny,  and  waa 

consequently  aii  object  of  the  most  deadly  hatred  to 
the  French  King.  Almost  all  accounts  state  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward ;  and  that,  as  the  Lord 
of  Landremans  and  the  Castelhin  of  Guingant  with 
a  multitude  of  others,  had  done  in  regard  to  Charles 
of  Blois,  he  ]i;id  abaiuluiied  his  ionner  party,  and  had 
been  persuaded  to  go  over  to  that  of  his  captors. 

Perhaps  the  severe  and  unmerited  reproaches 
which  the  faU  of  Vannes  had  called  up<m  him  from 
the  adherents  of  Charles  of  Blois,  had  cooled  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  that  prince;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
letter  of  Edward  III.  to  his  son  that,  long  previous 
even  to  the  conferences  for  a  truce,  the  Lord  of 
Clisson  had  openly  joined  the  supporters  of  the  house 
of  Montford  t ;  and  tliat  instead  of  his  adhesion  to  that 
family  being  concealed,  it  was  a  matter  of  open  re- 
joicing and  gratulation.  De  Clisson,  therefore,  had 
every  right  to  suppose  himself  secured  by  the  articles 
of  truce  against  all  penal  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  his  abandoiiuitiii  ul  the  party  of  Charles  of  IJlois. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1343,  however,  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  with  fourteen  other  nobles  of  Britanny  and 
Normandy    were  arrested  by  order  of  the  French 

•  Froissart,  chap.  cJxwii. :  luit  it  must  be  rcmarkcil  tlint  Edward 
maken  no  mention  of  Im  cajtture  in  his  own  letters;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  implies  that  be  had  volaotarily  come  over  to  Ae  English  party. 

f  Robert  of  Avednary,  in  loc.  dt. 

X  These  were  the  Lords  of  Malestroit,  Avaugour,an<l  Laval ;  Thihalt 
Lord  of  MontinorilUtu,  John  of  Montauban,  Allain  of  Quctlillac  ; 
liam,  John,  and  01i\  c  r  (if  liricux  ;  Denis  of  Plessfs,  John  of  Mniart, 
John  of  bcuctiuvj,  and  Denis  of  C'nlsic,  together  with  the  son  of  the 
Lord  of  MalMtroit. 
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King  ;  and  without  any  form  of  trial,  as  far  as  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  were  decapitated  in  Paris 
with  every  adjunct  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.* 

The  place  and  manner  of  their  arrest  are  differently 
stated  by  different  authors.  The  French  chronicles 
declare  that  De  Clisson  and  his  companions  were 
lured  to  Paris  by  tlie  announcement  of  a  tournament ; 
and  admit  that  De  Clisson  acknowledged  boldly  that 
he  bad  allied  himself  to  the  English  King.  £dward, 
however,  in  an  mdignant  letter  to  the  Pope,  m  which 
he  complains  of  the  arrest  and  death  of  his  adherents, 
to  the  manifest  violation  of  the  truce,  states  that  they 
were  taken  in  Britanny ;  and  Clement,  although  he 
endeavours  by  all  the  subtle  evasions  which  the  church 
of  Rome  could  command  to  cover  the  crime  of  Philip, 
admits  in  his  answer,  that  this  base  act  of  aggression 
took  place  within  the  territory  more  particularly  spe- 
cified in  the  treaty,  t 

•  Froi  sart,  chap,  cc  xii.;  Cliroii.de  France,  chap.xxxii.;  Fabian,  p.272. 

•f  1  have  reasoned  |)articularly  upon  the  case  of  De  Clisson,  because  it 
presents  peculiar  features;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  other  pencils  executed  were  equally  injured.  On  the  5th  of 
December  1342,  Edward  wrote  to  his  «m,  stating  that  the  Lord  of 
Clisson,  with  many  other  nobles  and  knights,  **  tount  renduz  a  notfre 
pcex**  —  the  general  expression  which  he  uses  for  offi  rini;  fealty.  On  the 
l^th  January  1343,  was  signed  a  treaty  insuring  safety  aixl  peace  to 
all  the  adherents  of  either  party  up  to  that  date,  with  liberty  to  come 
and  go  in  securitjr  dirough  the  realms  of  France  and  England*  Ibr  the 
space  of  diree  years  and  nine  mondks;  and  yet,  on  the  20th  November 
of  tin  same  yeiu-,  Philip  puts  to  death  the  Lord  of  Clisson,  the  adherent 
of  the  Fn;:lish  King,  without  form  of  trial,  as  well  as  the  L'^nl  of  Mal- 
estroit,  who  ironi  a  very  early  period  had  been  one  of  the  most  stre- 
nuous adherents  of the  house  of  Montford*  (See  Froissart,  chap,  clxxx.) 
Were  this  case  not  sufficiently  clear,  the  correspondence  between 
Edwiu-d  and  the  Pope,  in  which  the  King  assumes ^as  a  matter  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  sufferers  were  his  known  adherents,  together  with  the 
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Ne7erthele88»  though  the  circumstances  which  at* 

tended  this  bloody  deed  may  serve  as  an  aggravation, 

reply  which  Clement  states  that  Philip  had  made  to  Edward's  accus- 
ation, would  set  the  matter  at  rest  fiv  ever.  As  the  papal  epistle  ia 
too  lonf  for  iosntion  as  a  wholes  even  amoogit  the  prooft,  I  sulijom 
the  purt  containhig  Philip's  reply,  m  wbkh  it  wOl  be  seen  that  he  first 

declares  the  execution  of  the  nobles  was  on  account  of  various  acts  of 
hostil it}' committed  in  Brifanny  since  the  truce;  which,  be  it  rcmera- 
bcred,  was  no  excuse  for  his  coiuiuct,  as  it  is  cjtpecially  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  that  the  various  nobles  of  Britanny  and  Gascouy  might 
pursue  the  warftre  if  dief  pleased,  but  diat  neither'of  the  Idiigs  were 
to  take  any  part*  direedy  or  indirectly,  in  their  procecdiqga.  He  tiien 
proceeds  to  quibble  about  De  Montford  in  a  manner  die  most  difljgrace- 
ful.    The  foHowinij  is  extracted  from  Kymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  18?. 

*' Rursus,  super  eo  quod,  propter  captioneni  et  punltionetn  illorum 
nobilium,  in  eisdeni  litteris  asseruntur  praedicta:  I  reuga;  viulata?,  alias 
tns  magoifioentiae  scripsisse,  et  tuis  nunciis  dixisse,  meminimus,  quod 
praefiitua  Rex  ad  tnvectivas  Litteras  nostras,  missas  sibi  super  hoc,  sic 
respondit,  qo6d  illi  Xobiles,  violando  ipsas  Treugas  manifeste,  in  partibus 
Britannis,  ac  homicidia,  depopulationes  incendia*  et  alia  horrenda 
maleficia  committendo  ibidem,  flagrantibus  luijnsmodi  ctnlii!*  criminlbus 
capti,  propter  prwmissa  et  alia  sua  fncincrosa  scclcra,  et  deindc  pnniti, 
exigente  Justitia,  extiterunt;  quddquc  dicti  Nubiies  atiserebaut  sc  nou 
tecum,  aed  cum  Delecto  Filio  Nobili  Viro,  Johanne  de  Britannia 
Comite  Montiafortia,  coafiaderationes  habere. 

**  Qui  quidem  Comes,  tunc  ezistens  Pariaius,  se  etiam  tecum  coUijgi^ 
turn  nullis  confacderationibus  asserebat." 

Such  was  the  base  and  degrading  manner  in  w  hich  Philij)  of  Valois 
attempted  to  cover  over  an  act  that  admitted  no  justification ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  any  one  who  reads  attentively  the  original  documents, 
will  at  once  percehre  that  De  Clisaon  and  his  companions  were  the  ad- 
herents of  Edward  before  the  truce;  tfaatdiey  were  lawfully  secured  by 
that  truce ;  that  their  capture  in  Britanny  and  their  death  in  Paris  was 
a  notorious  violation  of  the  truce;  and  that  the  excuses  of  Philip  for 
his  conduct  were  as  invalid  as  the  procccdii^  was  iU^al  and  the 
action  base. 

.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  die  opmion  of  Rapin,  who  Ancies  that 
De  Clisaon  must  have  jomed  the  party  of  Edward  after  the  truce ;  or  to 

the  account  of  Fh»ia8Brt,  which  both  Edward*s  letters  to  his  son  and 

that  to  the  Pope  prove  to  be  incorrect,  as  far  as  rci^ards  De  Clisson  in 
every  particular.  The  Flemish  chronirles  nre  {>roved  by  the  State 
papers  to  be  wrong  in  every  particular  tuuchuig  Uiu>  aliair. 
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they  in  no  degree  alter  the  general  facts,  — that  De 
CHsson,  as  well  as  each  of  his  companions,  had  become 

an  adherent  of  De  Montford,  and  consequently  of 
Edward,  before  the  signature  of  the  truce ;  that  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  secured  immunity  to  all  persons 
so  situated,  not  only  in  Britanny,  but  in  all  the 
realms  and  territories  of  the  contracting  parties; 
and  that,  in  notorious  violation  of  that  treaty,  Philip 
of  Valois  arrested  and  put  lum  to  death,  in  a  manner 
which,  besides  being  illegal  and  unjust  in  itself^ 
was  base  from  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  dishonourable  from  the  breach  of  iaith  by  which 
it  was  acconipcinied. 

The  natural  indignation  which  a  gallant  nation 
like  the  French  must  always  feel  at  such  shameful  act» 
of  injustice,  at  once  raised  hosts  of  enemies  against 
their  peq)etrator ;  and  numbers  fell  off  from  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Blois,  while  Edward  prepared  to 
avenge  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Montford,  and 
murmurs  and  discontent  spread  through  the  whole 
of  France. 

Deeds  of  blood  and  violence  must  ever  be  main- 
tained by  the  same  means ;  and  either  as  a  part  or  a 
consequence  of  this  first  butchery,  a  number  *  of  other 
noUes  followed  De  Clisson  to  die  scaffold  in  the  be- 
^ntng  of  the  succeeding  year,  f  These  were  prin- 
cipally t  chosen  from  Norumudy ;  but  the  la^t  who 

•  Tbete  were  Ridiard  of  Percy,  the  Lord  of  RodieiCMon,  William 
Bacon,  and  Henry  of  Malestroit. 

•f"  Cbron.  He  France,  cap.  xxxii.  I'AH. 

if  Barnes,  in  dcscrihing  the  death  o(  these  nohk  ?,  hn<^,  fnllen  into  nn 
egregiouH  error  in  regard  to  their  fate,  which  for  tlic  lioiiour  oi  human 
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suffered  was  a  Breton,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  of 
Malestroit,  one  of  those  who  fell  with  De  Clisson.  His 
death  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  greater 
cruelty  than  attended  that  of  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune,  and  the  state  which  gave  him  hopes  of  im- 
munity only  served  to  aggravate  his  fate.  Originally 
destined  for  the  church,  he  liatl  taken  the  first  orders; 
and»  in  his  clerical  capacity,  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  thus  saved  from  the  axe.    Philip  of 
Valois,  however,  with  that  persevering  and  fiend-like 
spirit  of  vengeance  wliich  had  so  bitterly  manifested 
itself  in  the  case  of  Robert  of  Artois,  ])i]rsued  his 
purpose  with  implacable  determination,  obtained  that 
the  unhappy  Henry  de  Malestroit  should  be  degraded 
fiuin  his  ecclesiastical  office;  and,  as  if  to  compensate 
for  the  delay  which  the  gratification  of  his  passions 
had  sustained,  he  raised  him  on  a  scaffold  in  the  ini(ist 
of  Paris,  and  caused  him  to  undergo  the  horrid  death 
of  lapidation.* 

One  only,  it  would  seem,  of  all  those  nobles  on 
whom  the  indignation  of  the  violent  monarch  fell, 
escaped  the  fate  he  had  prepared  ibr  them.  This 


natore  must  be  rectified.  Sroinait,  in  meDtioning  the  circuinstatices« 
says,  EnoMe  assea  tot  aprte  fivent  mis  k  moit,  par  fame^  je  ne  sata 
ai  die  fut  vnde  ou  noo,  quatre  chevaliers."    The  word  fame  has  been 

translated  hunger ;  and  Barnes  declares  that  Philip  of  Valois  '^t-Tvrd 
his  prisoners  to  death.  I  need  not  noint  out  to  any  one  who  under- 
stands old  French  that  llic  word  i  ainc  doca  not  at  all  mean  hunger, 
but  ia  always  employed  ill  the  aenae  of  minor  or  report.  Tiie  correct 
traoalatioo of FIroiflaart  maybe  aometMiig  to  the  fbllowbg  elftet:  — 
**  Still  farther,  ahortly  after,  there  were  put  to  death,  according  to 
report,  T  know  not  whether  true  or  not,  four  knighta." 
f  Chroo.  de  France,  cap.  xxiuii*  1344. 
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was  Godfrey  of  Haroourt,  Lord  of  St.  Sauveur  en 
Cotentin,  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  lua  companions, 

refused  to  obey  the  suiHiiions  of  the  King,  and  Hed 
at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  towards  whom  he 
stood  in  some  distant  degree  of  relationship.  An 
edict  of  banishment  was  instantly  pronounced  against 
him,  and  Philip  seized  his  whole  possessions  in  France ; 
but  having  inherited  some  property  in  Brabant,  he 
continued  for  several  months  in  that  country,  while 
the  Duke  made  vain  efforts  to  procure  his  pardon  from 
the  King.  That  monarch,  however,  was  inexorable; 
and  Godfrey  of  Harcourt,  following  the  steps  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  fled  to  the  English  court,  and  did 
homage  to  the  enemy  of  his  persecutor. 

Although  human  beings,  with  their  dim  and  feeble 
intellect,  which  can  neither  ascend  to  remote  causes, 
nor  descend  to  ultimate  effects,  see  not  in  a  multitude 
of  events  that  occur  that  special  providence  which  rules 
the  world ;  yet  sufficient  instances  of  retribution  and 
compensation,  even  in  this  world,  are  frequently  af- 
forded for  an  assurance  'of  eternal  justice,  here  or 
hereafter,  and  as  a  step  to  lead  reason  up  to  faith. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  bad  man  is  seen  to  go  on  pros- 
perously even  to  the  end;  but,  if  this  be  evident  in 
ordinary  life,  it  is  much  more  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  consequences  which  invariably  follow  the  evil 
actions  of  moiiarchs,  as  they  lie  before  us  recorded  in 
history.  IMor,  as  1  have  before  observed,  do  many 
stronger  examples  of  the  crimes  of  great  men  pro- 
ducing the  natural  fruit  of  their  own  destruction, 
occur  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  than  in  the  life  of 
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Philip  of  Valois.  Had  he  left  Robert  of  Artois  to 
mourn  over  his  exile*  in  the  first  asylum  to  which  he 
fled,  that  great  but  unhappy  noble»  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  a  petty  prince,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  sunk  down  the  oblivious  stream  of  time,  forgotten 
and  unsupported.  Philip,  however,  pursued  him 
with  fire  and  sword;  drove  him  from  land  to  land; 
cast  him  in  despaur  into  the  arms  of  a  great  and 
dangerous  rival;  and  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  own 
yiolent  passions  in  a  war  of  many  years. 

In  the  contest  for  Britanny  we  find  the  same  in- 
temperance, and  the  same  consequences.  We  have 
seen  him  avenge  the  dereliction  of  the  Breton  nobles 
from  the  party  of  his  nephew,  in  defiance  of  law,  of 
justice,  and  of  good  faith;  and  we  shall  soon  have  to 
mark  his  ravaged  territories,  his  captured  towns,  bis 
defisated  forces,  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  route 
of  Cressy* 
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CHAP.  XiV, 

aj>wAED  III.  usitn  TBS  rantiisioiiB  w  rum  holt  asc. — 

VRCITLBSS  MBOOTlATlONi  WORK  TBB  POPt  COMCBBNlHa  A 

rtVAL  TRACK. — EnW\ni>  fOl'RTS  THE  FLEMlNCs  — y KOOTl ATIONS 
WITH  THE  UUKK  OF  BliABAST  CONCEKMNO  TH £  M A RRI AG E  OP  THB 

BLACK    PRINCE.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  KINO  OF  CABTILL.B. 

—WITH  TUB  KINOB  OF  PORTCOAL  AXD  AKRAOON.— A  BAlBP 
ACCOOMT  OF  THB  BTATB  OF  BOCIBTT  IN  THB  FOOBTBBMTH 
CBMTVBT. 

On  the  return  of^  l>lwarcl  III.  from  Britanny*,  every 
thing  promised,  if  not  a  secure  and  stable  peace,  at 
least  a  long  inteml  of  tranquillity  $  and  the  efiforta 
of  the  monarch  naturally  applied  themselves  to  two 
^reat  objects — namely,  to  encrease  the  general  pros- 
perity of  his  dotniuioiis  ;  and  to  iiiaintaiti  the  military 
skilly  spirit,  and  reputation  of  his  people,  duruig  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Of  the  latter  of  those  two 
objects  I  shall  have  to  speak  at  length  hereafter ;  but 
as,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ibniier,  Edward  was  led  into 
many  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  and  to  many 
internal  regulations  affecting  the  condition  of  society 
in  England,  it  may  be  better  to  pause  for  a  moment 
here,  and  touch  upon  these  subjects  briefly,  ere  we 
follow  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  more  busy 
scenes  in  which  his  active  existence  as  a  historical 
character  really  began. 

•  A.  D.  1343. 
A  A  2 
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A  parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  before 
the  King's  return  from  Britanny^  met  at  Westminster 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the  treaty  with  France 
having  been  laid  hi  f  ore  the  members,  both  nobles 
and  coinnions  petitioned  the  King,  with  the  most 
urgent  entreaties,  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  a  final 
peace.*  They  advised  him  strongly  to  send  the  pro- 
mised ambassadors  to  treat  before  the  Pope ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  marked  in  the  iiobkst  iiiainier 
their  willingness  to  support  their  monarch  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war»  in  case  peace  should  not  be 
attainable  by  the  mild  means  of  negotiation.  Nor 
did  tliey  express  any  desire  that  Edvsaid  should  sub- 
mit his  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff,  the  corruption  of  whose  court  was  too  noto- 
rious to  afford  any  security  that  justice  would  be 
observed  in  his  decision  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
upheld  the  Kin"^  in  the  resistance  which  he  sho^M  cl 
himself  at  this  time  determined  to  make  against  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  Romish  See. 

Two  great  causes  of  evil  and  injustice  had  arisen 
in  England,  partly  from  the  concessions  of  weak  mon- 
arclis,  partly  from  tlic  gradual  encroachments  of  the 
'  church  of  Home and  these  causes  Edward  now  de- 
termined to  remove.  The  first  of  these  was  the  right 
of  occasional  presentation  to  churches,  abbeys,  and 
priories  in  England,  which  had  been  long  claimed  by 
the  Pontiffs  ;  and  the  second  was  that  of  judging,  in 
ultimate  resort,  all  cases  of  patronage  in  the  English 
territory.    It  would  be  tedious  to  investigate  what 

*  Ryroer,  torn.  ii.  pare  iv.  p.  ISi. 
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were  the  concessions  which  had  really  been  made  to 
the  Roman  Bishops  up  to  this  time ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  had  overstepped  the  most  ex- 
treme bounds  which  the  occasional  weakness  of  the 
English  monarchs  had  yielded  to  them.  Scarcely  a 
benefice  m  the  kingdom  was  left  to  the  disposal  ui  its 
legitimate  patron ;  and  sometimes  more  than  one  re- 
versionary appointment  was  made  by  the  Pope  to  a 
living  in  England  which  was  not  yet  vacant,  and  to 
the  gift  of  which,  when  it  did  become  vacant,  he  could 
have  no  just  cl«iim.  i'he  kingdom  was  thus  ovcrrnn 
by  a  swarm  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  avaricious  in  their 
views,  licentious  in  their  manners*;  despising  the 
people  on  whom  they  were  sent  to  prey,  hateful  to 
those  whom  they  were  bound  to  teach;  ignorant, 
superstitious,  luxurious,  and  depraved.    Against  this 

*  The  moral  state  oC  the  city  of  Avignon,  at  tlus  time,  is  described 
by  Petranh  in  his  Irttrrs.  "  In  this  town,"  he  says,  "there  is  neither 
piety,  nor  reverence,  nor  fear  of  God,  nor  faith,  nor  clmrity,  —  nothing 
tiiat  is  just,  equitable,  or  humane.  Why  should  I  speak  of  truth,  where 
not  only  Uie  homes,  palaces,  courts,  churchy,  and  the  thrones  of  Popes 
and  Osnfioala,  but  die  very  earth  and  air  seem  to  teem  with  lies  I  A 
Ibture  state,  heaven,  hell,  and  judgment,  arc  openly  turned  into  ridicule 
as  cliildish  fables.  Good  men  have  of  late  been  treated  with  so  much 
contempt  and  scorn,  that  there  is  not  one  left  amongst  them  to  bo  an 
object  of  their  laughter."  Perhaps  from  tljc  beginning  of  the  preceding 
century  till  the  days  of  Luther  may  be  considered  h&  the  darkest  period 
of  the  Roman  Church.  It  should  never  be  foi^tten,  however,  that  to 
it  Europe  is  indebted  for  many  most  invaltiable  booiis,  especially  for 
the  preservation  nf  light  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  darkness. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  remember,  that  though  many  of  the  Pontiffs  and 
Prelates  have  shown  the  full  j 'm  tion  of  hiunnn  vices  in  a  more  glaring 
light  from  elevation  of  station  and  assuniption  of  infallibility ;  yet  many 
have  given  ^temples  of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  which  lent  lustre  to 
their  hi^  office  rather  tlian  derived  splendour  from  and  added  tlie 
character  to  the  name  of  saint. 
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anny  of  provisora*,''  as  Edward  justly  termed  them, 

the  nKinarcli  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand; 
and  he  published,  in  the  middle  of 1343,  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  his  subjects  to  encourage  or  yield  to 
their  exactions,  and  threatening  the  proyisors  and 
their  agents  with  severe  punishment  if  they  set  their 
foot  upon  English  ground.] 

A  lonnr  correspondence  ensued  between  the  King 
and  the  Pope ;  and  Clement  at  first  showed  a  strong 
inclination  to  assert  his  title  to  confer  such  provisions, 
by  all  those  means  then  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
church  of  Rome  in  order  to  compel  the  refractory 
to  submit  to  its  extortions4  But  a  law  was  enacted  in 
England,  by  which  any  person  was  sulgect  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  who  should  sue  for  or  receive  such  re- 
servations or  provisions  from  the  court  of  Home  ;  and 
it  was  further  decreed,  that,  being  so  unprisoned,  he 
should,  before  his  liberation,  find  good  and  sufficient 
security  not  to  prosecute  any  man  in  the  Papal  court 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  thai  statute.  This 

*  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  151.         f  Idem,  ibid,  sed  p.  149. 
I  Shortly  after  the  lirtt  signs  of  open  rciistttiee  ifaomi  by  Edward, 

12th  May  1343,  Tarioua  procnratofB  from  the  church  of  Rome  visited 

England,  and  proceeded,  without  rcigard  to  the  King's  remonstrance,  to 
levy  the  dues  claimed  by  the  yarioiis  dc[)cmlants  on  the  Holy  See  as 
before.  This  open  contempt  of  his  authority,  however,  cnlled  forth  an 
iadigoant  warrant  irom  the  King,  ordering  the  instant  ajiprchension  of 
all  such  persons ;  in  which,  after  alladii^  to  thdr  arrind  and  proceed- 
ings, be  sagn,  Nos  (tatia  tolerare  Don  valentes)  assignavunus  dileetos 
et  fideles  nostros  Thoniam  de  Rokebj,  Rogcrum  de  Uakeston,  et  Bsf 
monem  de  Scsseye  de  Eborum,  conjunctim  et  dtvifcim,  ad  omnes  hi^ua- 
modi  Procuratores  ubicumqur  inventi  fucrint,  in  comitatu  pr»dicto,  sivc 
alibi,  infra  dictum  regnum  nostrum  Anglite,  sivc  fucrint  infra  Uhcrtaten, 
sive  extra,  iubequendum  arestandum  et  capictiduin,  et  ud  ipMos  coram 
ndbis  et  conctlio  nostro,  ubicumque  fuerit»dttcenduin  mdOati^  justitiam 
sopcr  hoc,  ibidem  receptiwos.  ^  Jtjwtt,  torn,  il  part  ir.  p.  146. 
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9Ct  was  followed  some  time  afterwards  by  the  famous 

statute  of  pra*munire,  by  which  iinprisonnient  and 
contiscation  were  awarded  to  aoy  subject  oi  the  King 
of  England^  who  should  carry  a  cause  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  King  into  any  foreign  court  what- 
ever; and  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  in  opposition 
to  the  Pope,  when  compared  with  the  events  which 
took  place  both  in  England  and  France  less  than  150 
years  before,  shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable  steps 
in  the  progress  of  society  which  the  whole  range  of 
history  can  display. 

The  vigour  of  Edward's  measures,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  by  his  people  to  support  him  stre> 
nuously  in  their  execution,  taught  Clement  that  the 
staff  of  the  church  would  break  like  a  reed  upon  the 
shield  opposed  to  it,  if  he  attempted  to  strike,  as  he 
might  have  done,  at  a  weaker  or  more  timorous  ad- 
versary. He  determined,  therefore,  to  pursue  that 
more  calm  and  insiduous  policy,  of  gradually  winning 
back  again  what  had  at  first  been  gradually  obtained. 
He  suitered  the  dispute  to  drop,  exercised  the  privi- 
lege he  claimed  with  prudent  caution,  and  allowed 
time  to  wear  away  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  bold  and  success- 
ful t Imposition  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  render  Cle- 
ment favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch ; 
and  we  consequently  find  in  all  instances  where  Phi- 
lip of  Valois  and  Edward  III.  appealed  to  the  Holy 
See,  in  any  of  their  manifold  accusations  against  each 
other,  that  Philip  found  a  ready  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate in  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  Edward  but  a  luke- 
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warm  friend.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  n^tiattons 
pending  at  the  court  of  Avignon  between  the  two 

kings,  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered the  Pope  willing  to  appear  at  lea&t  impartial. 
He  addressed  to  both  monarchs  pacific  exhortations 
innumerable,  and  exposed  to  both  the  evil  ooose* 
quences  which  arose  in  Christendom  from  tlieir  con- 
tinual dissensions  ;  but  these  public  declarations, 
which  were  undoubtedly  us  much  addressed  to  the 
eye  of  the  world  as  to  the  hearts  of  the  contending 
princes,  had  little  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  ne- 
^otiations,  while  his  obvious  leaning  to  the  party  of 
Philip  led  him  to  support  that  monarch  in  all  his  un- 
just demands,  and  to  palliate  all  his  most  criminal 
actions.  Had  the  Eoman  bishop,  indeed,  nobly  and 
boldly  heard  the  causes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and, 
without  arrogating  a  title  to  temporal  jurisdiction, 
judged  as  a  Christian  and  a  man,  each  several  claim 
of  those  ambitious  princes ;  had  he  represented  to 
Edward  the  evident  illegality  of  his  assumed  right  to 
France,  and  reprobated  the  fruitless  and  criminal  ex- 
pense of  human  blood  which  its  pursuit  had  already 
produced  ;  had  he  exposed  to  Philip  of  Valois,  in  their 
true  colours,  the  base  encroachments  which  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  made  upon  the  territories  of  the 
rji<ilish  monarchs  in  Aquitainc  ;  had  he  traced  thence, 
and  laid  open  to  his  view,  the  long  series  of  sorrows, 
and  crimes,  and  desolations,  wliich  had  been  poured 
forth  on  Fnmce  from  that  spring  of  bitterness,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  defend  actions  that  were  inde* 
fensible,  aiul  glossing  over  aggressions  and  injuries  too 
mighty  to  be  hid,— his  voice  might  have  brought 
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conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men  impresged  mth  his 

impartiality;  autUlie  omnipotent  power  of  truth  would, 
at  all  events,  liave  given  a  dignity  and  authority  to 
his  mediation  which  no  earthly  station  could  bestow. 

This,  however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  even  before  the 
envoys  from  the  two  kings  reached  Avignon,  many  a 
compLiint  was  made  on  either  part  of  the  violation 
of  the  truce  by  the  adversary.*  William  of  Norwich, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  Sir  William  Trussel,  and  Andrew 
of  Ufford,  professor  of  civil  law,  were  despatched  to 
Avignon,  with  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
King;  but  veiy  little  effect  was  produced;  and  De 
Montford,  whose  liberation  from  prison  seems  now  to 
have  become  one  great  object  of  the  negotiations, 
was  stiQ  detained  on  various  shallow  pretences  by 
Philip  of  Valois. 

To  the  envoys  named  above,  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  Ralph  Lord  Stafford,  were 
added  as  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace  $  and  to  these 
were  afterwards  joined,  amongst  many  others,  the 
Lords  Neville,  Burghersh,  Grey  de  Ruthvyn,  Cob- 
ham,  and  Bradiston,  as  well  as  the  Eariis  of  Warwick, 
Arundel,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby, 
though  other  letters  of  the  same  date  show  that  the 
last  was  at  the  very  time  absent  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Castille. 

The  names  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  were  fre- 
quently changed,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  in- 
vestigate who  were  really  the  persons  that  conducted 
a  negotiation  which  produced  no  results.    The  con- 

•  Rymer,  tom,  iL  part  iv.  p. 
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ferences,  which  were  delayed  till  late  in  the  year  134d» 
broke  up  in  November  without  determining  any  thing ; 

and  a  renewal  of  the  attempts  to  treat  in  /Vugust  of 
the  following  year  was  equally  without  effect.* 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  at  Avig- 
noii»  Edward  did  not  forget  his  northern  allies ;  and 
he  found  many  motives  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  i'leuilngs,  both  in  the  advantages  which  were 
thence  derived  to  his  relative  position  with  other  con- 
tinental statesy  .and  in  the  manifold  benefits  which  his 
commerce  received  from  a  connexion  with  Flanders* 
England,  at  the  accession  of  Edward,  was  an  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  country.  Manufacture  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  export  was  hardly  known ;  wool  was  the 
chief  commodity  of  the  Isnd  i  and  even  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  often  dangerously  af&cted  by  the 
state  of  that  article  of  produce. 

This  wool,  cxpoi  tt  (I  in  large  quantities,  furnished 
the  looms  of  Flanders  with  matter  for  the  great 
Flemish  manufacture  of  doth ;  but,  very  soon  after 
his  accession,  Edward  perceived  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  miglit  accrue  to  England,  if  the  art  of 
producing  the  wrought  fabric  could  be  combined  in 
one  land  with  the  abundant  growth  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  and  he  pursued  with  the  most  diligent,  active, 
and  persevering  wisdom,  the  introduction  oi  a  better 
system  of  weaving  into  his  own  kingdom.  It  had 
been  said  at  a  former  period  by  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, that  the  looms  of  Flanders  and  the  wool  of 
England  supplied  the  world  with  clothing ;  but  now 

•  RymcT,  vol.  ii.  part  it.  p.  164^  165. 
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foreign  workmen  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the 
laud,  which  hitherto  produced  little  but  the  unwi  ought 
material.  The  populace^  with  the  bliudness  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  on  many  occasions  end^voured  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  drive  forth  the 
strangers,  whom  they  believed  to  i)c  brought  over  not 
to  instruct  but  to  rival  tlu  m  ;  but  Edward,  well 
knowing  that  the  manufacture  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce^ once  fully  established,  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  the  whole  benefit  would 
ultimately  be  their  own,  followed  up  his  purpose  by 
a  variety  of  wholesome  laws,  which  secured  to  the 
foreigners  he  encouraged  the  tranquil  prosecution  of 
their  art,  and  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  wealth. 

As  from  Flanders,  however,  these  workmen  were 
procured,  and  to  Flanders  was  the  principal  export  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  wool,  which  as  yet  could 
not  he  wrought  in  English  manufactories,  with  that 
country  Edward  courted  the  nearest  alliance,  and 
even,  it  would  seem,  sought  to  render  it  a  pennauent 
appeudage  to  tlie  crown  of  England.  During  the 
truce  of  Toumay  and  the  first  campaign  in  Britanny, 
continual 'negotiations  and  reciprocal  assurances  of 
regard  and  support  took  place  between  the  King  and 
the  Council  of  the  Flemish  tow  ns  ;  and  every  measure 
which  could  be  devised  to  encrease  and  promote 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  was  at- 
tended to  with  a  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  proves  how  important  that  commerce  was 
considered  by  both  parties.*     The  Flemings  still 

•  Rynier,  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  iv.  passiin. 
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continued  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  King  of 
France  and  their  liege  loid  ;  and  notvvithstaucinig 
many  efforts  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Valois  to 
detach  them  from  the  interest  of  his  rival>  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  King  of 
England  till  after  the  truce  of  Malestroit,  as  we 
find  Irom  many  of  their  letters  at  this  period.* 

With  the  Duke  of  Brabant  also,  notwithstanding 
the  tergiversation  which  he  had  shown  in  the  former 
wars,  Eldward  now  renewed  those  amicable  relations 
which  had  been  interi  u})tcd,  but  not  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  Ed- 
ward with  one  of  the  daugliters  of  the  Duke  was 
again  spoken  of  i  and  either  in  the  hope  of  winning 
completely  a  ])owerfut  ally  from  the  King  of  France, 
or  of  removing  any  obstacles  from  his  own  designs 
upon  Flanders,  Edward  seems  really  to  have  desired 
the  alliance,  and  to  have  made  use  of  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Popet,  the  Prince 
and  his  proposed  bride  being  within  the  third  degree 
of  consanguinity. 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  papal  letters  in  reply 
to  those  which  Edward  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  motives  which  induced  the  supreme  pontiff 
to  evade  granting  the  dispensation  required,  origin- 
ated more  in  the  interest  which  he  took  in  Philip  of 
Valois,  than  in  his  respect  for  the  canons  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  negotiations,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  were  prolonged  till  the  war  again  broke 
out  with  eneitased  animosity. 

*  Rjmer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  pp.  138. 147.      f  t<leiii,  put  iv.  p.  174. 
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In  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  means  of  establishing  friendly  re- 
lations were  iietjlccted.  No  sooner  had  the  truce 
been  signed  with  France,  than  we  find  that  the  King 
of  England  despatched  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Salis- 
bury to  treat  with  Alfonso,  the  gallant  monarch  of 
Castille,  still  under  the  walls  of  Algeziras.*  The  ne- 
gotiations first  began  in  reference  to  vessels  mutually 
captured  by  the  English  and  Castilian  cruisers,  but 
they  proceeded  with  success  to  a  renewal  of  former 
conventions  which  had  bound  the  two  countries 
sii  ii  tly  to  each  other,  and  also  to  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  eldest  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch  with 
Joan  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Philippa.t 

It  is  sometimes,  indeed,  painful  to  look  into  the 
means  employed  to  produce  beneficial  results ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  on  some 
occasions  to  lay  them  open  to  the  world.  In  the  long 
and  intricate  correspondence  between  Edward  III. 
and  Alphonso  of  Castillo,  we  find  the  heir  of 
the  Castilian  throne  absolutely  set  up  to  auction 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  t :  while 
Edward  on  his  part  has  recourse  to  a  flatternig  ne- 
gotiation with  Eleanor  of  Gusman,  the  mistress  of  the 
Spanish  King,  through  whose  means  the  treaty  wall 
finally  arranged.  His  letters  to  the  King  of  Castille, 
to  that  monarch':j  Queen,  to  his  minister,  and  to  his 

•  Knighton,  col.  2583.  Barnes,  p.  285.  Rymer,  torn.  u.  part  iv. 
p.  146. 

t  Something  viiiular  had  been  pffopofed  before. 
X  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  i?.  pami. 
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concubine,  by  which  plain  name  he  boldly  addresaes 
her,  stand  side  by  side,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 

tortuous  and  unholy  policy  which  reigned  even  in 
those  days  in  such  affairs  ;  while  the  clii\  alrou8 
actions  of  the  English  ambassadors,  Lords  Derby  and 
Salisbury  under  the  walls  of  Algesiras,  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  pitiful  bargaining  of  the 
ncirotiations,  and  the  whole  transaction  affords  a 
curious  picture  oi  the  times  and  of  the  men. 

With  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  also,  Edward  entered  into  treaties  and  cor* 
respondence  at  the  same  time ;  and  much  of  his 
attention  was  given  to  courting  the  maritime  states 
of  Italy.t  The  whole  series  oi  papers  on  these 
subjects  a£Ebrd  a  picture  of  commercial  relations 
much  further  extended  and  much  more  important 
than  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  existed  at 
that  epoch ;  and  in  this  respect,  even  in  regard  to 
France  the  trade  with  which  country  was  in- 
terrupted by  continual  wars,  we  find  that  an  ex- 

*  Edward  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Alphonso,  q>aU(8  of  the 
pfesence  of  the  Earta  of  Derby  and  Saliabiiry  at  the  siege  of  A^eriraa. 

f  Rymcr,  tom.  ii.  part  iv.  pp.  146.  148. 158.  97.  189. 

4:  The  learned  and  judiciotia,  but  somewhat  arid  Dr.  Hemy,  is  not 

quite  correct  in  statini»  that  no  mention  is  made  of  commerce  in  the 
treatic»  between  England  and  France  nt  this  time.  The  mention  is 
indeed  slight ;  but  in  the  treaty  of  Malcstroit,  reported  bj  both  Walsing^ 
bim  tad  Avesbuiy,  aa  weU  aa  m  that  of  Tournay,  will  be  Ibmd  the 
•dpiibtiona  to  which  I  have  alluded  b  the  text.  An  error  even  so 
unimportant  as  this  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  Henry's  History ;  and 
in  regard  to  commerce,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  f  beg  to  admow* 
ledjTc,  that  the  information  on  which  the  greater  pfirt  of  the  next  five 
or  six  pag^  have  been  written  wsis  tlerived  from  his  work,  with  a  few 
additions  which  I  have  noticed  in  tlie  uiurgin. 
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press  stipulation  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  Male- 
stroit,  far  the  security  of  merchants  trafficking  between 

the  two  kingdoms,  on  their  paying  the  customary 
dues. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  how  this  tratfic,  of 
which  1  have  been  writing,  was  generally  carried  on 
m  Europe  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer.  Large 

towns,  especially  sea-ports,  weie  always,  ot  course, 
raporiums,  at  which  traders  sooner  or  later  met 
with  a  market  for  their  goods ;  and  long  prior  to 
this  time,  the  German*  merchants  had  already  ob- 

•  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  mercliiuits  in  T.on- 
doo,  and  the  great  privilegeA  they  eiyoyed,  1  cannot  do  better  than  uiake 
some  extracts  from  8towc,  in  h»  Moount  of  the  Stedytfd.  ^  Next 
to  this  lane  (Cosio-lane)  on  the  east,  is  the  Steelyard  (as  tbejr  term 
it},  a  place  for  merchants  of  Almaine^  l2»t  used  to  bring  butter,  as  wdt 
whoit,  rie,  and  other  griune,  as  cables,  ropes,  masts,  pitch,  tarre,  flax^ 
hempe,  linnen  cloth,  wainscots,  waxc,  Steele,  and  other  profitable  mer- 
chandizes. Utito  these  merchants,  m  the  >  icru  i2o9,  Henry  the  Third, 
at  the  request  of  his  brother  Richard,  liarle  of  Cornwall,  King  of  Al* 
matne,  granted  tlMt  all  aiMl  singular  the  merchants*  having  a  bouse  in 
the  atj  of  London,  commonly  called  Ouilda  sola  Theutonicorttm,'sbotiid 
be  msintuned  and  upholden  through  the  whole  realmc,  by  all  such 
freedoms,  and  free  usages  or  liberties,  as  by  the  King  and  his  noble 
progenitor's  time  they  had  enjoyed,  &c.  Edward  the  First  renewed 
and  confirmed  that  charter  of  liberties  by  Im  father.'*  He  goes  on 
to  record  a  dispute  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Hanstown  merchants, 
concerning  the  rqiairing  and  defence  in  time  of  need  of  the  Bish<^*s 
gat^  to  one  third  fiatt  of  which,  in  men  and  money,  they  were  bound 
on  account  of  certain  privileges,  which  be  thus  specifiea;— « 

**  Anti  for  this  agreement,  the  said  maior  and  citizens  granted  to  the 
said  nurclmnts  their  liberties,  which  till  of  late  they  have  eiyoyed,  as 
namely,  aiDongBt  other,  that  they  might  lay  up  their  graine,  which  they 
had  brought  mto  diis  realms  in  Imu,  and  adl  it  in  their  gamefs  by 
the  space  of  fiirty  days  affcer  diey  had  hnd  it  up,  ekcept  by  the  Maior 
and  citizens  they  were  expressly  forbidden,  because  of  dearth  or  other 
reasonable  otcatiions.  Aho,  they  might  have  their  aldermen,  as  they 
had  been  accustomt'd,  foreseen  alwaies  that  they  were  of  the  nty,  and 
presented  to  the  maior  and  aldermen  of  the  city  so  ott  as  they  should 
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tained  a  permanent  establishment  in  London,  which 
aided  not  a  little,  both  in  nourishing  the  rising 
commerce  of  England,  and  in  consolidating  and 
streno^thcniiig  the  growing  power  of  the  Hans  Ton  us 
themselves.  The  greater  part,  however  of  the  trade 
of  Europe  was  still  conducted  at  public  markets, 
called  Mn,  a  degraded  remnant  of  which  custom 
has  descended  to  the  present  day ;  the  fairs,  how- 
ever, of  the  reign  of  Edward  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Uiose  of  our  own  times.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  what  they  then  were  is  to  be  found 
at  some  places  in  Germany ;  but  even  these  large 
marts  are  but  faint  sliadows  of  the  great  and  splendid 
commercial  assemblies  which  took  place  in  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.*  The 
great  fair  of  St.  Giles's  Hill  near  Winchester,  may 
be  given  as  an  example  of  the  immense  extent  to 
which  the  commercial  transactions  were  carried  on 


be  chosen,  and  bhouhl  take  an  oath  before  them  to  nudntain  justice  in 
their  courUi,  und  to  behave  themselves  in  their  o£Qce  according  to  law : 
ttod  as  it  itood  vHfa  the  custoines  of  the  taty, 

"Thus  much  for  their  privileges:  Wherd>y  it  appeareth  that  thqr 
were  great  merchants  of  corne,  brought  out  of  the  East  parts  hither, 
insomuch  that  the  occupiers  of  husbandry  in  this  land  were  enforced  to 
comphiiu  of  thcin,  for  bringhig  in  such  an  ahonndance  when  the  corn 
of  this  rcalme  was  at  an  easic  price.  Whereupon  it  wa8  ordained  by 
Ptf  liament.  That  no  penon  should  bring  into  any  part  of  this  rcahne, 
by  way  of  merchandise,  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  powmg  out  of  tbb  said 
reabne,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  exceeded  not  the  price  of  6s.  Sd^ 
Rye  4*.  the  quarter,  and  barley  3#.  the  quarter,  upon  forfeiture,  the 
one  half  to  the  King,  the  other  half  to  the  seisor  thereof." — Stem, 

Survtj/f  p.  24t9. 

This  is  the  fu^t  protective  corn  law  that  I  remember  to  have  met,  v^ith. 
•  Ducange,  Oloa.  in  voc.  Bicrcata. 
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tbese  occasions.*    During  the  sixteen  clays  to  which 

it  was  limited,  all  trade  was  prohibit td  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ^  the  iiiir  itself'  took  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  citjr,  containing  a  multitude  of  streets 
and  lanes,  thronged  with  merchants  from  eyery  hmd 
in  Europe,  and  presenting  in  different  places  every 
spctit's  ot  merchandise  from  a  jewel  to  a  slave.  Nor 
was  this  institution  at  all  confined  to  England.  Fairs 
were  the  general  resorts  of  commerce  throughout  all 
Europe ;  and  the  advancement  of  internal  traffic 
was  not  more  the  object  of  these  assemblies  than  the 
congregation  of  foreign  merchants  and  the  promotion 
of  external  commerce.  In  France  the  edicts  and 
regulations  promulgated  from  time  to  time  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  fairs  which  took  place  throughout 
the  country,  formed  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of 
the  law  of  the  middle  ages and  the  great  fair  of  the 
Landit»  held  at  St.  Denisy  was  attended  not  only  by 
merchants  from  eyery  part  of  £urope»  but  eyen  from 
Armenia.t 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  ot'  fairs,  many 
causes  combined  to  encourage  this  method  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  commerce  when  they  were 
once  established.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
Europe  had  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  har« 
barous  state  of  a  mere  military  society,  where  few 
arts  were  cultivated  but  those  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and  the  prosecution 
of  warfare.    The  first  attention  bestowed  upon  any 

*  Henry,  vol.  viii,  p.  320.  f  Ordonnaocea  du  Louvres, 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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branch  of  the  arts,  as  the  mind  of  man  took  its 
spring  towards  a  renewal  of  civilisation  and  luxury, 
Wis  of  course  turned  to  those  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  state  from  which  society  was  emei^- 
ing.  Agricultttre  and  chivalry  succeeded  to  the 
rude  exertions  for  the  support  of  life  and  for  its  de- 
fence, which  marked  the  character  of  the  tenth  and 
ekyenth  centuries  $  and  the  necessity  of  commerce 
also  began  to  be  felt  in  the  twelfth  and  thurteenth, 
without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  means  neces- 
sary for  facilitating  its  progress.  These,  however, 
gradually  developed  themselves  under  various  mon- 
archs ;  and  the  first  and  most  natural  method,  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  foreign  merchants, 
was  resorted  to  by  almost  ail  the  sovereigns  ol  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  external  enterprise  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  republics.  The  geographical  position  of 
Italy,  and  the  advantages  which  it  thereby  possessed 
of  communicating  with  the  only  parts  of  the  world 
where  trade  had  never  entirely  ceased,  and  where 
arts  lingered  unextinguished  from  the  time  of  their 
birth  to  the  period  of  their  revival  in  the  West,  — 
I  mean  with  India,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  -~  had 
enabled  a  number  of  cities  on  the  Italian  shores  to  out- 
strip the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  commercial  arts.  The 
merchants  of  Italy,  therefore,  were  the  first  who  re- 
ceived any  great  favour  from  the  monsrcfas  of  more 
western  countries  ;  and,  exempt  from  a  great  number 
of  i)etty  dues  which  were  exacted  in  every  lordship 
and  territory  from  other  traders,  they  monopolised  a 
great  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  world.   The  benefits 
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thus  pxodttced  led  to  greater  encouiagement  still,  and 
it  soon  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of  every  king  to 

draw  foreign  merchants  to  his  country  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.  But  cities  were  still  few  in  num- 
ber, and  limited  in  extent*  and  the  regular  supplies 
which  they  might  require  were  generally  provided  for 
at  this  period  by  companies  of  merchants  possessing 
particular  privileges.  The  great  body  of  a  nation  lived 
remote  from  towns ;  and  some  other  mart  was  there- 
fore wanting  to  adventurous  traders,  where  they  might 
procure  a  certain  and  speedy  market  for  their  com- 
modities. This  was  to  be  obtained  alone  at  fairs* ; 
and  as  a  certain  fixed  period  was  appointed  for  the 
holding  and  duration  of  the  mart,  all  who  desired 
to  purchase  flocked  to  the  nearest  Mr,  while  every 
one  proceeded  thither  also  who  had  goods  to  sell, 
the  profits  on  which  might  remunerate  the  trouble 
and  expcuce  of  carriage. 

Edward  IIL,  however,  not  contented  with  the 
system  which  he  found  established,  resolved,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  render  the  great  towns  of  his  kingdom 
places  of  general  traffic ;  and  though  he  did  not  in 
any  degree  discourage  the  temporary  markets  which 
were  afforded  by  the  fairs,  he  determined  to  create 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  &in  wen  the  Bni  dibits  whidi  the 

spirit  of  commerce  made  in  Europe  amongst  all  the  savage  nations 
which  swept  away  the  civilisation  of  the  South  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  They  can  be  tracetl  up  to  a  very  early  period  in  France: 
and  even  amongst  the  fierce  and  untaineable  hordes  which  frequented 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  far  beyond  any  point  to  which  Roman  civilis- 
■tion  ever  eitended,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  general 
and  regular  assembly  toolt  plaee  for  the  pwposes  of  commerce^  which 
ean  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  fiur. 
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euiporiuiiis,  in  a  number  of  particular  cities,  with 
which  foreign  merchants  might  be  encouraged  to 
trade  by  the  certainty  of  finding  at  all  times  the 
objects  and  the  means  of  commerce.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose he  appointed  certain  towns  as  the  sole  places 
for  receiving  the  customs  gi*anted  to  him  by  Parlia^ 
ment  upon  the  principal  productions  of  the  country, 
and  for  exporting  that  portion  of  such  commodities 
which  was  not  required  for  internal  consumption. 
These  staple  towns,  as  they  were  called,  were  fifteen 
in  number;  and  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  CaLrniarthen,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Drogheda,  received  the  privilege  of  tradmg 
in  wool,  wool-feiis,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  which  right 
was  guarded  and  extended  by  a  number  of  laws  and 
provisions.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Edward  saw  the  whole 
consequences  of  this  measure,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  one  far  more  extraordinary;  he  absolutely  and 
entirely  prohibited  the  exportation  of  staple  com- 
modities by  English  merchants  t,  and  tlie  wlioie  views 
of  his  commercial  policy  seem  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  attraction  of  foreign  traders  to  our  shores* 

♦  Statutes,  27  EUward  ili. 

f  StBtnU  DOT*  Edward  IIL  ann.  8t.  cap.3.  Hvm  after  hsving 
raid  die  statute  attentif  as  it  exists  in  die  or^nal  Frendi,  I  coidd 
not  satisfy  mysdf  diat  snch  was  the  precise  meaning  and  fancied  tliat 
by  the  third  clause  Edward  might  have  meant  to  guard  against  the  ex- 
port of  staple  commrxHties  by  Ftv_:Ii>h  merchmr*,  only  w  hen  they  had 
not  passed  the  staple  towns:  but  the  statute  ol'  the  4-3d  of  the  snrae 
inonarcii,  cup.  i explains  the  former  one,  and  shows  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  strict  and  unqualified. 
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Whether,  in  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  com- 
munication which  this  hiw  would  bring  about  with 
foreign  nations,  he  lost  all  fear  of  hampering  a  com- 
mercial spirit  which  he  saw  must  incTitably  arise 
amongst  his  own  subjects  and  burst  all  restraint, 
or  whether  he  merely  provided  for  the  moment,  and 
enacted  the  statute  to  encourage  the  merchants  of 
other  countriea  without  considering  the  temporary 
inconveniences  which  might  flow  from  it  to  his  own 
subjects,  must  ever  be  in  some  degree  problematic. 
An  unity  of  purpose,  however,  seems  to  exist  between 
this  law  and  the  measures  which  he  took  to  in- 
troduce foreign  arts  into  England  by  the  importation 
of  skilful  workmen  from  other  lands,  which  goes  far 
to  justify  us  in  believing  that  both  measures  were 
the  fruit  of  thought  and  foresight.  In  pursuit  of 
his  commercial  views  he  evinced  little  anxiety  to  pro« 
mote  an  adventurous  spirit  amongst  his  own  people ; 
and  in  regard  to  manufactures,  he  took  no  heed  of  . 
the  couiplaiuts  and  resistance  of  native  artisans.  But 
his  policy  has  been  justified  by  very  extraordinary 
results ;  and»  in  ignorance  of  many  of  his  motives,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  those  parts  of  these  laws 
which  seem  most  objectionable,  and  wliich  caused 
the  most  frequent  murmurs,  were  not  necessary  at 
the  time  they  were  enacted. 

Long  prior  to  his  accession,  numerous  companies 
of  foreign  merchants  had  been  established  in  Lon- 
don; and  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  we  find 
that  Rome,  Genoa,  Florence,  Lucca,  and  otlier 
Italian  states,  possessed  regular  trading  establish* 
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ments  in  the  English  capital.  *  The  ancient  hatred  of 
the  populace  towards  these  stiwngeny  however,  had 
not  abated;  and,  on  the  new  provocation  afforded  by 

Edward  in  the  introduction  of  such  innnense  numbers 
of  foreign  artisans  t»  it  required  all  the  power  and 
vigilance  of  thai  great  monarch  to  prevent  the  com* 
mission  of  the  most  brutal  outrages. 

In  other  respects,  though  the  arts  were  not  very 
generally  difi^sed  at  tliis  period*  they  were  by  no 
means  unknown ;  and  the  sciences,  though  confined 
to  the  bosoms  of  a  few,  had  advanced  much  farther 
tlian  modern  vanity  has  })een  willing  to  allow.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  some  of  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  four* 
teenth  centory,  to  show  what  great  steps  knowledge 
had  taken,  and  how  nearly  the  unaided  investigations 
of  a  few  powerful  minds  had  arrived  at  the  same  mag- 
nificent conclusions  which  have  since  been  reached  by 
the  accumulated  experience  of  many.  The  first  grand 
principles  of  optics,  catoptrics,  and  dioptrics  were 
known  in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  Friar  Bacon,  in  his  Opus 
Majus,  not  only  describes  correctly  the  method  of 
preparing  lenses  and  specula,  but  shows,  from  the 
train  of  his  reasoninij,  that  the  general  causes  of  the 
phenomena  he  describes  were  familiar  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  results  he  details*  The  treatise  on  perspective 
left  us  by  that  great  man  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
progress  which  his  mind  had  made,  in  paths  where 

•  Ueoiy,  vol  viiL  pp.  336, 337.  f  Kjrncr,  vol.  ii.  pMt  iv* 
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th»n  were  few  to  guide  or  assist  its  e£K>rts  $  and  the 
correct  aocount  which  he  furnishes  of  the  construction 
and  effect  of  telescopes*,  proves  that  what  has  been 

t'oiisidt'ied  a  far  more  iviodern  invention  ouus  its 
origiu  to  a  i)eriod  much  anterior.  W  e  find  that 
glasses  for  aiding  feeble  or  impaired  vision  were 
amongst  the  first  results  of  the  discovery  of  a  mag. 
niiying  power;  and  tlie  quadrant,  as  well  as  the 
astrolabe,  were  known  in  Europe  belure  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epoch  under  our  consideration*  t 
Both  these  instruments,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
derived  originally  from  the  East;  and  mention  is  made 
oi  the  latter  in  Arabian  authors  of  a  much  earlier 
period* 

It  must  be  remarked*  that  the  optic  or  spying 
glasses,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  were  undoubtedly  applied  to 
celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial  objects*  though  unhap- 
pily the  results  which  might  have  been  obtained  were 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  observers  being  turned 
from  the  pursuit  of  real  knowledge,  at  the  very  point 
where  they  might  have  most  easily  acquired  it*  by 
the  idle  but  poetical  dreams  of  astrology.^ 

•  Opus  Mujus,  357.  -j-  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iv.  pp.  iG9.  109. 

%  Friar  Bacon  menCioiia  a  number  of  mechanical  inventiom,  which, 
if  we  are  to  take  hie  aecount  withont  reaenrci,  Ar  exceeded  any  tliiiig 
that  modern  times  have  produced':  inatrunients  by  w  hic  h  the  largeat 

ship55  could  be  moved  wilh  the  greatest  rapidity,  puidcil  by  only  one 
man ;  chariots  so  constmctcd  as  to  proceed  with  immense  velocity, 
without  the  nul  of  any  animal ;  instruments  for  flying  in  the  manner 
of  birds;  instruments  of  a  very  small  size,  by  which  the  greatest 
wdgbte  might  be  raiaed;  ioatniments  1^  means  of  which  men  were 
enabled  to  walk  under  water  withont  danger.  All  these,  except  €bft 
iutnunent  for  fljni^  he  dadarea  he  had  aean.  Soma  of  them  we  ham 
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The  science  of  mechanics  was  by  no  means  un- 
known ;  and  that  the  power  of  moving  great  bodies 
with  extreme  rapidity  was  in  the  possession  of  the 

engineers  ol"  that  age,  is  evinced  by  the  immense 
niassps  cast  with  vast  force,  and  to  great  distances,  by 
the  military  engines  employed  in  sieges.  *  The  art 
of  clock-making  t  also  was  by  this  time  practised  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  exercised  in  England. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  evident  from  all  the  writings 
of  the  time,  which  are  foil  of  allusions  to  the  striking 
of  the  hour,  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  &e.,  that 
clocks  were  common  throughout  the  country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  to  which  period 
may  also  be  attributed  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  by  a  citizen  of  Amalphi.  t 

As  the  scientific  part  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
still  more  the  discovery  of  optical  theories,  and  the 


seen  ounelves;  and  ea  .there  is  ewy  nuoa  to  belSere  that  Bacon  waa 
an  ardent  lover  of  troth,  the  only  causes  we  have  to  doubt  that  such 
tiungB  eaisted  in  his  day,  is  the  fact  of  their  not  having  been  mentioned 

by  other  authors,  and  that  of  their  not  having  been  transmitte*!  direct 
to  after  times,  both  of  >shicbj  howevo^  mi^t  depend  upon  circum« 
stances  not  yet  dibcuvercd. 
•  WalL  Hemingford,  p.  905. 

f  Henry  mentiona  the  art  of  vatchnafcing,  and  dtes  the  aeoount  of 
the  watch  of  Bobert  Bruce  m  the  Arehseologia;  but  as  there  atiil  linger 
doubts  in  my  mind,  I  have  not  placed  that  art  amongst  those  which 
were  certainly  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

J  There  has  been  much  dispute  upon  this  {Mint  J  state  the  con- 
clusion of  my  own  mind.  I  am  not  unaware  that  Albcrtus  Magnus 
interpolated  an  account  of  like  use  of  the  msgnet  in  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle^ nor  that  James  of  Vitry  alludes  in  n  distant  manner  to  its  utility 
to  seamen}  but  still  it  seems  certain  that  the  oompass,  properly  so 
called,  was  not  unrented  before  the  year  1S08. 
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construction  of  optical  instruments^  implies  absolutely 
B  knowledge  of  mathematics,  we  cannot  doubt  that 

many  persons  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  that  science.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  much  neglected; 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematics  could  be  co-existent,  in  our  great  semin- 
aries of  learning,  with  that  gross  system  ol  sophistry 
which  was  then  mistaken  for  logic.  Metaphysics 
and  moral  philosophy  *  were  all  poisoned  from  the 
same  perversion  of  reasoning;  and  the  subtleties  of 
Aristotle  t,  with  llir  ahsurtlitics  of  his  commentators, 
were  received  throughout  Europe  with  blind  rever- 

*  Dr.  Henry  brings  forward  a  corioot  malaiioe^  nrhich  may  at  once 

tend  to  show  the  a/stem  of  sopbiatry  that  was  then  substituted  for 
logic,  and  its  effect  upon  moral  philoso|jh\ .  He  writes  as  follows : 
"  Nicolas  dc  Ultrimria,  a  famous  professor  in  the  Tniverpitv  of  Paris, 
A.  D.  1300,  laboured  in  his  public  lectures  to  convince  his  schularfi  that 
in  some  cases  theft  was  lawful  and  pleasing  to  God.  '  Suppose,'  said 
he, '  that  a  young  gentlenuui  of  a  good  family,  meets  with  a  kamed 
profosaor  (meaning  himaelf )  who  is  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  teadi  him 
all  the  specubtive  sciences,  but  will  not  do  it  for  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  young  gentleman  cannot  procure  Imt  by  theft,  in 
that  case  theft  is  lawful.  Which  is  thus  |>rove<l :  whatever  is  pleasing 
to  God  is  lawful —  it  is  pleasing  to  God  tiiut  a  young  gentleman  learn 
all  die  aciences — be  OMuiot  do  so  wiAoot  tfaefti  therefore  theft  is 
Uwfol  and  pleasmg  to  Ood.* " 

f  The  absurd  worship  of  Ariatotle  in  the  schools  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  oath  exattLiI 
from  the  sttidpnt-,  nfthe  University  of  P;iris  nt  that  period,  to  defi ml 
the  opiujons  ot  Ansiutlc  and  his  commentators  on  ail  occasions.  "  I'hc 
philosopher''  wan  ttie  nujne  given  to  him  in  ali  disputes,  to  show  that 
there  wt»  none  other  worthy  of  the  name  but  himsdf;  and  even  diia 
waa  sometimea  curtailed  to  **  He,**  as  if  no  other  person  could  be  cited 
upon  a  matter  of  science.  Hb  writings  formed  the  text  book  of  every 
school,  and  the  words  **  ipse  dixit'*  were  conclusive  in  all  aorta  of 
disputes. 
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ence;  while  the  demoustrations  of  Euclid,  and  the 
efiectB  of  experiment,  were  imempioyed  and  neg- 
lected« 

In  regard  to  other  sciences,  geography  had  made 
souie  progress;  but  astronomy  remained  much  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  had  bjeen  ibr  many  years.  Tlie 
speculative  part  had  made  no  great  advancei  and  the 
practical  branch  of  the  science  was  still  confounded 
with  astrology.  Chemistry  had  made  greater  strides 
towards  perfection  than  might  have  been  supposed; 
but  in  this  science  alchymy,  which  at  first  s^ht  seems 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  towards  it  that  astrology 
does  to  astronomy,  had  in  reality  produced  very  dif- 
ferent results.  Astrology,  by  persuading  men  that 
the  means  they  already  possessed  might,  by  just  ap* 
plication,  produce  certain  results,  led  the  mind  away 
from  the  improvement  of  means  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
unattainable  object ;  but  alchymy,  on  the  contrary, 
teaching  that  the  means  were  yet  to  be  found,  led  to 
continual  experiments,  in  the  couise  of  which  an  ira- 
mense  number  of  valuable  discoveries  were  made. 
Thus,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  elixir  for  extend- 
ing life  to  an  indefinite  period,  one  of  the  great  spe- 
culations of  the  alchymists,  a  multitude  of  medicines 
were  produced,  which  tended  to  relieve  it  from  the 
effect  of  many  diseases.  • 

Medicine,  of  course  must  always  receive  great 
benefit  from  the  improvement  of  chemistry;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  severe 

*  The  same  may  be  Mud  of  the  researches  deseed  to  ditcow  the 
Iibi}ofqplicr*>  ttom  lad  the  powder  of  prqjectioik 
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study  which  was  then  peremptorily  exacted  from  all 
persons  iotending  to  practise  as  physicians,  that  any 
verystrikiTig  progress  had  been  made  in  that  science* 
For  the  knowledge  wliich  the  Europeans  did  possess, 
they  were  probably  indebted  to  the  Arabians,  who, 
again,  are  supposed  to  have  derived  it  from  the 
Greeks.  The  Medical  Rose  of  John  Gaddesden,  the 
most  famous  work  of  the  kind  which  has  come  down 
to  the  present  times*  certainly  shows  some  improve- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  gives  a 
complete  view  of  that  science  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. That  view,  however,  is  any  thing  but  favour, 
able  to  the  physicians  of  those  times,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  all  were  equally  superstitious  and  ig- 
norant with  the  author,  of  which  very  little  doubt 
can  he  entertained. 

In  regard  to  architecture,  it  may  be  merely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  style  which  we  call  Gothic  was 
advancing  rapidly  towards  its  highest  d^ree  of  per* 
fection.  More  on  this  point  would  be  superfluous* 
and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  pleasing  and  ornamental  arts  which  were 
at  this  time  practised.  The  method  of  working 
all  the  metals  then  known  was  skilfully  exercised  in 
England;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
number  of  goldsnnths  and  jewellers  \vlnch  London 
alone  contained  was  immense.*    The  works  produced 

*  Rjmer,  torn.  n.  part  W,  The  quantity  of  gold  and  rilver  plate 
whidi  we  find  in  use  shortly  after  thb  period  is  hardly  credible ;  for 

when  the  palat  e  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  burnt,  in  1381,  it  was 
declared  upon  oath  that  the  ailver  and  gold  plate  would  have  loaded 
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from  their  fumaees  were  often  richly  wrought*  em* 
bossed,  and  enchased,  but  dispUying  far  more  skill 

and  industry  than  taste.  The  practice  of  gilding 
other  metals  also  was  comnion  ;  and  we  find  statues 
of  copper  gilt  still  existing,  which  are  clearly  attri- 
butable to  this  age,  and  display  no  small  genius 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  art  of  the  sculptor* 
indeed,  had  been  greatly  iiiiproved  in  Knglaiid  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  much  encouraged 
under  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards;  so  that  no 
models  were  wanting  to  the  founder*  and  a  great  ad- 
vance was  evidently  taking  place  towards  a  better 
taste  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  *  What  degree  of 
pr(^res8  painting  had  made  at  this  time  can  scarcely 
be  told*  The  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  with 
miniatures,  representing  various  actions  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,  is  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  toward??  tlie 
present  time  arrived  perhaps  at  the  higiiest  pitch  of 
perfection  which  it  ever  obtained.  Much  more  labo- 
rious works,  however,  were  undertaken  by  the  pencil, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  we  liiid 
long  descriptions  of  pictures,  representing  battles, 
processions,  and  ceremonies,  which  must  have  con- 
tained an  immense  number  of  figures.    These  wei« 


five  carts ;  and  yet  Edward,  the  father  of  the  Duke,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  was  obliged  to  pawii  his  crown  to  procure  money  for  pro- 
secuting the  war,  which  shows  an  extraorUii.arj  change  in  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  country,  effected  during  his  life.  In  different  places  in 
die  fourth  |jart  of  the  second  volume  of  die  Foedera,  we  find  alliiMons 
which  proye  that  the  trade  of  goldtmith  wm  et  this  time  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  EnjiUmd. 
*  Montfiuicon,  Mon.  de  la  Mooar.  Franc. 
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generally  painted  upon  the  walls ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  halls  and  chambers  of  all  men  of  competent 
fortune  were  thus  adorned,  as  well  as  the  interiors  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  royal  palaces.  Scarcely  a 
vestige  of  these  performances  now  remain,  whereby  to 
form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artists  J  but  iti^pearsfrom  Chaucer's  description 
of  one  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrims,  that  painting  was 
amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  of  the 
age.* 

Music  also  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  cultivated  with  great  care.  What 
eliect  a  piece  of  music  of  those  days,  performed  by 
musicians  of  the  fourteenth  century,  might  have  upon 
the  ears  of  a  modem  audience,  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  It  b  nevertheless  clear,  that  it  was  snfiiciently 
tuneful  to  charm  and  delight  those  ^^^]w  Ik  ai  d  it ;  and 
its  effect  upon  the  passions  was  so  well  known,  that 
we  seldom  find  that  an  army  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  military  band.  The  musical  scale  had  been  pre- 
viously invented  by  Guido  Arctini ;  and  before  the 
epoch  to  which  I  allude,  some  person  — it  would  seem 
an  Englishman  t — had  invented  the  method  of  de- 

*  In  speakug  of  the  Squire,  the  Kiujghf  s  son,  he  says,  that  he  eould 

«  Well  endite. 
Just,  and  eke  daiince^  and  well  portrate  and  write.** 

The  original  portrait  of  King  John  of  France  existing  in  the  voyn] 
library  i»t  Paris,  and  engraved  in  "  D.  Dibdin'^  BibUogmphtcal  Tour,'* 
is  a  favoiirahle  specimen  of  the  arts  of  that  tii  ic 

f  Much  duubt  exists  as  to  the  person  who  fust  made  this  great  im* 
proTemenfc  on  the  diMO? erjr  of  Aretmi,  aoine  attributing  it  to  Franco 
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noting  the  division  of  time  by  fixed  characters,  as 
Aretini  had  marked  the  division  of  sound.  Music 
bad  now»  thereforei  become  a  written  language,  if  X 
may  use  the  expression ;  and  as  such  it  was  taught  in 
all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  a  great  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Komish  churcii  deriving  addi- 
tional attractions  for  the  multitude  from  the  sweet 
sounds  which  accompanied  them.  In  colleges  and 
large  cities  also  music  received  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment; and  none  of  the  |>oets  of  the  day  describe  any 
character  in  which  they  wish  to  interest  the  reader, 
without  endowing  him  with  some  knowledge  of  that 
art.  i  lie  principal  instruments  of  music  at  that  time 
in  use  were  the  psaltery,  the  guitar,  the  lyre,  the 
cymbal,  the  flute,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  nakyre, 
the  fiddle,  the  bagpipe,  the  hautbois,  the  systnim, 
the  solemn  organ,  the  war-stirring  drum  and  trum- 
pet, and  the  immemorial  harp.  Several  others  are 
mentioned  in  the  writers  of  those  days,  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

The  manners  of  a  particular  period  can  best  be 
learned  Irom  the  actions  of  the  time;  and  therefore 
I  shall  only  further  pause  to  notice  the  dress  and 
language  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  together  with  some  of  the  customs  which 
I  do  not  casually  mention  elsewhere.* 


one  of  the  imisiciaiis  of  the  cathedral  of  Llcpc,  who  has  left  a  treatise 
upon  the  introiluction  of  harmonics  into  nuisic,  1066;  and  sonic  inving 
the  cretiii  of  it  to  John  dc  Maris,  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century. 

*  ThoMwlwfMaafaMrwlintlieciiitomindnainmofmt^^ 
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There  never  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
was  a  period  when  extravagance  in  dress  was  carried 
to  a  greater  pitch  than  in  the  reign  ci  Edward  III. 
The  common  habits  of  the  higher  classes  consisted 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  rich  furs,  silks,  and  vel- 
vets ;  but  as  the  fashions  were  then,  as  now,  conti- 
nnaUy  changing,  only  a  few  parts  of  the  costume  can 
be  at  all  particularised.  In  the  dress  of  men,  it  was 
the  custom  in  general  to  tighten  the  clothing  round 
the  waist  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  ridicule 
and  reprobation  of  all  the  moralists  of  the  time ; 
while  the  short  breeches^  reaching  but  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  exposed  the  whole  of  the  leg  in  its  tight 
hose,  ot  which  one  \vai»  generally  of  one  colour, 
and  another  of  a  different  hue.  The  feet  were  co- 
vered with  a  sort  of  shoe,  called  amongst  the  French 
Moulier  d  la  pouknne,  which,  though  diflbring  greatly 
in  si/e  at  different  times,  were  uniformly  extra- 
vagantly long  in  the  points,  almost  always  embroi- 
dered, and  very  frequently  so  absurdly  lengthened 
that  for  the  mere  possibility  of  walking  the  tips  were 
looped  up  to  the  knees  by  gold  or  silver  chains. 
The  coats  were  oi'ten  particoloured,  like  the  hose  f 
and  on  the  head  was  worn  a  hood  of  silk,  but- 
toned under  the  chin,  jewelled  and  embroidered  with 
a  variety  of  ridiculous  figures.  This  was  put  back 
upon  the  shoulders,  or  drawn  ibrward,  as  convenience 


fit  remote  periods,  will  find  an  extraordinary  fund  of  entertainment  and 
instruction  ia  the  Uistoire  des  Frao^iui  de  divers  £tats,"  M.  A* 
Monteil. 
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irequired ;  and  was  always  pushed  from  the  face  in 

sign  of  salutation,  ur  in  speaking  to  a  .superior.  The 
hair,  at  the  period  of  wliicli  I  speak,  was  frequeutljf 
worn  very  long  behind,  and,  even  amongst  the  men, 
tressed  in  the  manner  of  the  female  peasantry  in  some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  was  generally,  however, 
close-cut  upon  the  foreheatl,  especially  by  those  whose 
pursuit  was  war.  The  beard  also  was  sufiered  to  grow, 
though  I  do  not  find  it  represented  in  any  of  the 
illuminations  of  the  time  as  of  an  immoderate  length. 
In  some  respects  the  male  apparel  at  this  time,  and 
during  a  long  series  of  subsequent  years,  was  barba- 
rously indecent. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  as  fantastic  as  that  of  the  men  ;  and  the  uld 
miniatures  are  full  of  fair  dames  whose  gainnents 
are  exactly  divided  into  two  sides  of  different  co- 
lours. Sometimes  we  find  the  family  coat  of  arms 
embroidered  on  the  petticoat,  giving  it  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  herald's  tabard  ;  and  a  thousand  varied 
extravagances  might  be  cited,  which  display  the  profuse 
luxury  of  expanding  civilization  struggling  with  the 
barbarous  taste  of  a  preceding  epoch.  Europe  at  that 
time,  as  fai  as  regarded  costume,  appears  like  a  savage 
set  down  with  unlimited  means  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense bazaar,  and  left  to  adorn  himself  according  to 
his  own  taste.  One  of  the  roost  grotesque  parts  of  the 
female  apparel  was  the  high  cap,  which  was  common 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  which  was  sometimes  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  to  the  height  of  three  feet  above  the  head,  with 
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streamers  ol  silk  flowinfv  from  the  top  to  the  ground. 
This  part  of  the  costume  of  the  times  has  still  main- 
tained its  ground  in  some  parts  of  Normandy ;  and  a 
very  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  head-dress  of 
an  English  lady,  in  tlieheginningof  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, from  that  of  some  ol  the  rich  farmers*  wives  of  the 
penfs  de  Caux*  A  gold  or  silver  girdle,  with  an  em- 
broidered poncb,  and  a  small  dagger,  completed  the 
apparel.  But  in  iigard  to  the  female  dress,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  men,  a  continual  change  was  taking  place; 
so  that  by  the  year  1350*,  the  tali  caps  had  dwindled 
away  to  nothing,  and  many  a  lamentation  was  poured 
forth  by  the  praisers  of  past  times  upon  the  indecent 
scantiness  of  the  ladies' coifs.t 

Since  the  Normau  conquest,  three  languages  had 
hitherto  been  commonly  used  in  England  by  differ- 
ent classes.  These  languages  were  French,  Saxon, 
and  Latin,  each  more  or  less  corrupt.  Latin  was 
employed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  also  amongst 
learned  men  as  a  general  means  of  communica- 
ting their  ideas  to  their  brethren  of  all  nations. 
French  was  the  tongue  of  the  court  and  the  gen- 
try \  and  a  species  of  adulterated  Saxon  was  the 

♦  Knighton,  col.  8507. 

f  It  would  seem  that  the  high  capi  returned  into  fashion  more 
than  once;  for,  notwitlistaiuling  the  accounts  of  the  pettiness  of  the 
ladies'  head-dresses,  I  hitd  many  persons  rrprp«euted  in  towering  struc- 
tures of  a  conical  form  at  a  much  later  period.  I  am  also  incUncd  to 
believe,  from  my  own  reading  of  Knighton  at  the  passage  referred  to, 
tliat  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ladies  of  England  had  in  general 
abaiidoiied  the  high  ca|j,  but  only  tliosc  particular  masculine  dames  of 
whom  lie  tlien  speaking,  though  the  passage  has  Ix^n  generally  un- 
derstood diiicrcntly. 
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lai^age  of  the  people.    But  a  change  was  now 

taking  place,  which  Edward  III.  was  wise  enough  to 
favour ;  the  tongue  of"  tlie  many  was  gradually 
becoming  the  tongue  of  all  ^  and  the  $axoQ»  daily 
enriching  itself  by  the  incorporation  of  many  Norman 
and  Latin  words,  was  gaining  great  advantages  over 
the  other  two  hinL^nai^es.  The  justice  of  letting  the 
people  couipreheud  what  was  urged  on  either  side  in 
the  pleadings  of  causes  introduced  the  vulgar  tongue 
into  the  courts  of  law*  Latin  was  confined  to  the 
writings  of  learned  men,  upon  abstruse  and  unin- 
viting subjects  J  and,  as  English  became  populai'  in  the 
writings  of  Gower,  Chaucer^  and  WicklifF,  French 
was  forgotten  even  by  the  court,  or  learned  alone  at 
an  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  diet,  the  English  of  this  period,  as 
well  as  thjeir  neighbours  of  France,  seem  to  have 
been  very  profuse  in  expenses  of  the  table ;  but, 
without  entering  into  discussions,  which  night  prove 
tedious,  concerning  the  particulars  of  their  banquets, 
it  will  be  sufhcient  to  say  that  in  general  they  seem 
never  to  have  made  more  than  two  meals  in  the  day, 
the  first,  called  dinner,  a  few  hours  after  sun-rise ;  the 
second,  named  supper,  not  long  before  bed-time.  To 
persons  of  high  rank,  however,  and  to  their  guests, 
spiced  wines  were  served,  together  with  cakes  and 
comfits,  as  they  were  about  to  lie  down  to  rest. 

BuU-baiting,  cock-fighting,  wrestling  for  a  ram, 
pitching  the  bar,  the  use  of  the  foot  and  hand  ball, 

Stat,  at  Large,  anno.  1362,  c.  15, 
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and  archery,  were  the  diversions  of  the  lower  classes ; 
while  their  superiors  in  station  practised  the  games 
of  chivaliy,  or  sought  entertainment  in  dancing, 
mummeriesy  or  disguisings,  pageants^  and  mysterieB* 
as  well  as  in  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  and  the  songs  of 
minstrels. 

Such  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  period 
whep  Edward  the  Black  Prince  first  issued  forth  into 
the  great  scenes  in  which  he  was  now  about  to  act» 

seemed  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea,  however  faint,  of  the  customs  and  manners  to 
which  he  may  find  reference  hereafter* 


c  c  52 
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CHAP.  XV. 

BMTRANCB  OF  BDWARD  THE  BLACK  PBIHCB  INTO  ACTIVB  LlfB.— 
HB  18  CBBATBD    PBIMCB  OF  WALBB.  — A  PBABT  OF  THE  BOVBD 

TABLK  I'ROCLAIMED. —  DEATH   OF    THE    EAHL    OF  NORFOLK.  

JEALOUSY  OF  PHILIP  OF  VAL0I8. — VIOLATION  OF  THE  TRUCK  OF 
MALESTROIT.  —  THE  DRITISU  PARLIAMENT  SUPPOBT  THE  KIKO. 
~SOWABD*S  BBHONBTBAKCBB  AMD  THBBATB.^TBE  BABL  OF 
KOBTHAMFrOM  COMMAKDBD  TO  OBCLABB  WAR  AOAINST  PHILIP. 

—  Edward's  manifesto.  —  ob  montpord  escapes  frok  im- 
prisonment.—  noFS  IfOMACF  1't  DMCLY  TO  EDWARD  FOR  Tfll! 
DUKEDOM  OF  BRITANNY. —  GODFREY  DB  HARC'ULKT  ARRIVKS 
AT  TUB  COURT  OF  BKGLAND.  «—  DOES  HOMAGE  FOR  HIS  LANDS 
IN  FBAKCB,— THB  BABL  OF  MORTHAKPTOM  BAILS  FOR  BBU 
TAN  NT,  TOOBTHBB  WITH  DB  MONTFOBD.  —  THB  BABL  OF  DBBBT 
BAILS  FOR  AQT'iTAiNE.^  8BCBBT  BXPBDITIOH  OF  TBB  KIKO 
AND  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

There  was  now  before  Edward  III.  the  task  of  ini- 
tiating his  eldest  .son  iiitf)  active  life,  and  of  guiding 
him  through  the  first  ot  those  great  scenes  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  destined  to  mingle  ;  a  task  combi- 
ning in  itself  manifold  joys  and  apprehennons. 
Each  individual,  in  setting  out  in  existence,  has  in 
his  favonr  both  that  ignorance  of  the  ills  with  which 
his  voyage  is  beset,  which  is  in  itself  a  blessing,  and 
those  glorious  and  buoyant  expectations  which  bear 
him  lightly  over  so  many  of  the  waves  of  adversity. 
Not  so  a  parent,  who  sees  his  child  cmerpfin£j  from 
the  calm  days  of  infancy  into  the  tempestuous 
season  of  manhood.    In  his  case^  the  sympathies 
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of  the  human  heart  are  roused  to  the  higliest  pitch, 
without  any  of  that  consoling  ignorance  which 
renders  the  experiment  of  a  new  state  of  being  so 
brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  youth*  Memory  of  his  own 
feelin<^s  may  enable  liim  to  place  himself  easily  in 
the  situation  of  the  being  he  is  about  to  lead  forth 
into  the  world  ;  but  the  same  act  of  memory  mutt 
call  up  all  the  bitter  and  manifold  disappointments 

ol  tlie  past. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  grand  joys  attached  to 
the  task  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
£ngland  and  his  son,  the  spirit  of  the  child  repays 
the  effbrts  of  the  father :  there  is  the  daily  watching 
of  the  expanding  mind,  tlie  si<^ht  of  great  qualities 
finding  subjects  for  action,  of  the  intellect  taking  its 
first  flights  and  growing  stronger  on  the  wing ;  and, 
where  bright  capabilities  of  mind  and  body  are  com- 
bined, there  too  is  the  surpassing  delight  of  giving  to 
each  its  truest  purpose,  and  its  most  vast  expansion, 
of  opening  the  way  for  high  endeavour,  and  of  bring- 
ing forth  mighty  deeds  from  mighty  aspirations. 

From  the  time  of  the  King's  return  from  Bri- 
tanny  to  the  end  of  his  own  life,  and  almost  to  the 
termination  of  his  father's  reign,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  continued  to  mingle  in  all  the  events,  and 
to  perform  the  greatest  deeds  of  the  day  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  age,  a  time  of  life  at  which  the  young  men  of 
noble  families  generally  began  that  chivalrous  edu- 
cation which,  by  inuring  the  body  to  fatigue,  and  the 
limbs  to  the  continual  use  of  aiuii.,  gave  Llieui  that 
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akill  and  those  powers  of  endurance  %  which  wiere 

necessary  in  the  laborious  and  liazardouis  life  for 
which  they  were  almost  always  destined.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  previous  education 
under  Doctor  Burleigh  had  been  by  no  means 
neglected ;  and  thouf^h  we  find  no  proof  of  his 
having  acquired  stores  oi  knowledge  more  extensive 
than  those  usually  possessed  by  the  prinoei  of  his 
age,  we  cannot  doubt»  from  a  variety  of  after  occur- 
rences, that  his  acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  the 
day  was  such  as  befitted  his  station. t  Active  and 
robust  in  person,  he  gave  promise  already  of  all  those 
corporeal  powers  which  fitted  him  so  well  for  the 
career  before  him ;  and  he  brought  to  his  military 
studies  all  that  generous  ardour,  those  high-toned 
feelings,  and  noble  sentiments,  which  were  required 
by  the  original  institutions  of  chivalry,  and  which 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  means  of 
soflening  and  ameliorating  a  barbarous  state  of  society 
that  the  mind  of  man,  or  a  concurrence  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  ever  produced. 

*  8c  Fftkj'e^  1^  FlRrtie. 

"j*  In  r^ard  to  many  of  the  minor  particulars  concerning  the  private 
life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  I  have  rr  lied  upon  Barnes,  who 
cites  as  his  authority  a  manuscript  of  Corpu  .  Colltgc,  Caiiibritige,  en- 
titled "Acta  tdwardi,  t'lin  Ldwardi  icrtu."  A  gcutieiiian  of  very  high 
MquiremeDtS)  and  to  whom  I  bog  to  oiler  my  best  thiuiks,  was  good 
enougb  to  Msrdi  for  the  manoacript,  which  waa  found  in  a  atate  of 
great  decay.  It  must  have  been  more  legible  in  the  days  of  Barnes, 
thoq^  even  then  it  had  sufTered  much  from  time ;  but,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfectly  incapable  of  misquoting 
any  work,  I  have  taken  his  citation;)  a«  sufficient  authority  in  this 
instance,  though  ui  all  otJiers  I  have  coniiidercd  it  a  duty  to  consult  the 
oripnal  aoureea. 
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iSs  initiation  into  active  life  may  be  dated  front 

the  time  at  which  he  was  created  by  his  father  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May, 
ISi^,*  The  ceremony  was  perfonned  in  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Prince  was  invested' 
with  his  new  dignity  by  the  symbols  of  a  coronet 
of  gold,  a  rinp^,  and  a  silver  wand.  Nor  was  the 
tttle^  thus  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  the  son 
of  an  English  King,  unaccompanied  by  the  means 
of  maintaining  his  station  with  that  splendour  and 
liberality  which  his  high  lauk  itc^uired.  All  the 
royal  domains  Ik  Id  in  north  and  south  Wales  ;  all 
goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  King  within  the' 
principality ;  all  debts,  arrears,  rights,  claims,  and' 
dues  of  the  crown,  in  that  district,  were  granted  in 
full  unto  the  young  Prince,  and  a  noble  revenue  was 
thus  provided  for  the  increased  expenses  which  he  was 
now  likely  to  incur. 

The  mamtenance  of  military  dcill,  and  a  military 
spirit  amongst  his  people,  and  the  extension  and 
support  of  the  national  renown  in  a  chivalrous  age, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Edward's  purposes  in  legatd 
to  his  son.  Pomp  and  display,  examples  of  gallant 
daring  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  the  spirit-stirring  voice 
of  multitudes,  the  applause  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  brave,  were  all  called  up  to  nourish  and  keep  it 
alive,  to  breathe  deep  into  the  bosom  of  his  son, 
and  to  guard  in  all  its  brightness  amongst  his  sub- 
jects that  chivalrous  spirit,  which  was  yet  to  bid  the 

*  Cbrt.  17  Ed.  III.  n.  U,  m  87. 
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hosts  of  Other  lands  fall  before  the  scanty  bands  of 
England. 

No  means  were  left  unemployed*  nor  did  Edward 

entertain  any  fear  of  raising  the  ardour  of  his  nobles 
to  too  liigh  a  pitch.  The  renewal  of  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  with  greater  splendour  than  ever 
they  had  yet  possessed,  was  now  the  great  object 
of  all  his  endeavours;  and  his  natural  disposition, 
combining  with  his  own  peculiar  powers,  his  poli- 
tical views,  and  the  character  of  his  barons,  prompted 
bim  to  efforts  and  designs  which  had  a  striking  and 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  which  have  transmitted  memorials  through  five 
centuries  of  change. 

The  first  institution  which  Edward  founded  with 
this  object,  and  which  evidently  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
one  that  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter,  was  the 
appuiiitnient  of  an  annual  tournament  to  he  lickl  at 
Windsor.  Such  military  ceremonies,  however,  were 
so  common  in  those  days,  that  in  order  to  give  splen- 
dour and  distinction  to  that  which  he  now  proclaimed, 
the  English  monarch  joined  a  thousand  adjuncts 
of  magnificence  and  disphiy  to  the  attractions  which 
a  royal  tournament  always  held  out  to  the  youth  of 
Europe*  He  announced  it  to  the  world  as  a  feast  of 
the  round  table  *,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  King 

«  Barnes,  page  89S.  Thb  feast  of  the  round  table  was  by  no  tneaoa  the 
fint  that  had  been  given  m  Europe;  but  none  had  been  prodaimed  for 

many  yi-ars.  Many  had  bet  n  celebrated  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the 

last  ^vhic•ll  I  can  discover  prior  to  that  mentioned  above  \va«5  one  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Brabunt  in  \2iK'},  in  wliich  lie  himself  was  killed.  Ducanjjc, 
Dissert.  VII.  The  \mt  which  had  been  previously  cel^rated  in  England 
was  instituted  by  Roger  Mortimer,  in  li^79-80,  at  Kennilworth,  where 
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Arthur  and  his  knights ;  and  the  heralds  which  he 
sent  to  proclaim  it  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  gave  out 
that  the  feats  of  arms  tliere  to  be  performed,  would 
have  for  witnesses  and  judges,  the  Queen  of  England 
and  800  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  ladies  of 
the  land.* 

The  rumour  oi  such  a  meeting,  and  the  amiounce- 
ment  that  honour  and  safe  conduct  would  be  accorded 
to  every  knight  or  squire,  during  the  festival,  and  for 
fifteen  days  after  t,  from  whatever  country  he  might 
come,  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the  chivalry  of 
Christendom.  At  this  period  the  romances  of  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights,  and  the  lays  which  were  sung  of 
great  deeds  and  splendid  passages  of  arms,  formed  all 
the  lighter  literature  of  Europe  ;  and,  while  a  few  of 
the  sceptics  of  that  day  might  be  bold  enough  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  British  King's  history,  and 
disbelieve  the  wonderful  adventures  of  his  companions, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  looked  upon  such  sus- 
picions as  a  heresy  in  chivalry,  and  believed  as  firmly 


lie  cntt  rtained  lor  three  days,  at  a  round  table,  1  i*U  kniiihts  nnd  100  ladies 
in  a  sumptuous  manner.  Walsinghaui  and  Matthew  of  Westmiui>ter  both 
DOtice  the  festival ;  and  the  History  of  the  Priory  of  IKnginorc,  wlueh 
was  dependent  on  the  family  of  Hortiiner,allbnls  a  long  and  tedious  de* 
acription  of  the  whole  proceedings.  It  would  be  equally  tedions  to 
attempt  to  tnce  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  sports  implinl  by  tbc  proclamation  of  the  merua  or 
tabula  rotunda,  con'?istcd,  acconlinj^  to  Diu  ange,  in  a  number  of  knights 
answerinc:  sc|>aruit*ly,  for  u  certain  number  of  days,  the  challenge  of  all 
comers;  without  admitting  the  melee,  in  which  a  great  number  fought 
at  once. 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxiii. 

t  Rymer,  tom.  ii.  part  if.  p.  157. 
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in  the  tales  of  the  round  table,  and  the  purmtit  of  the 
Sangrael,  as  in  the  power  of  absolution  and  the  in- 

fallibiiity  of  the  Pope.^ 

The  renewal,  then,  of  that  famous  institution  in  the 
very  castle  wherem  Arthur  was  supposed  to  have 
held  his  court,  woke  up  all  those  bright  enthnstasms 

>vliich  lie  beneath  the  wings  of  fancy ;  and  for  many 
weeks  Europe  became  a  thoroughfare  towards  Eng- 
land. Ewerj  land  sent  forth  her  knights  |  and  for  the' 
reception  of  so  many  guests  an  amphitheatre  of  200 
feet  in  diameter  was  erected,  by  the  King's  command, 
iu  the  immediate  proximity  of  Windsor  castlet,  the 
birth-place  and  favourite  residence  of  Edward  IIL 
The  festival  surpassed  in  splendour  all  that  had  been 
anticipated ;  and,  though  many  of  the  most  promishig 
of  the  English  youth  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of 
the  military  games, — though  many  a  heart  was  taught 
to  aohe,  and  many  an  eye  to  weep,  for  the  loss  of  the 
hudband,  or  the  lover,  or  the  son,— die  ideas  of  honour 
whicii  were  entertained  in  those  days  enjoined  the 

*  Even  in  the  days  of  Camden  an  immense  round  table  WMabown,  in 
Winchester  Catbedra]* «» the  round  table  of  King  Arthur.  Camden'a 

Britannia. 

f  Waisingham,  Ypodigma^p.  1 17.  It  wouUi  seem,  (ram  the  account 
of  Wabingham,  that  this  amphitheatre  itself  received  the  name  of  tlie 
Bound  Table.  Ha  aaya, «  Rex  Eduardus  fecit  cDovocan  aftificea  ad 
CSastnin  Windeaore^  et  coepit  edificare  domom  qu«  Rotunda  TWbula 
voearetur.  Habuit  autem  ^ns  area  k  centro  a  1  circumrercntiam,  per 
semidiametruin  cfTitiim  pedes,  ct  sic  diametrnm  200  pcduiii  crat."  It  ap- 
ppars,  however,  that  the  first  l>uildiiig  was  merely  u  temporar\  structure; 
as  the  order  for  pressing  workmen  to  build  the  more  solid  atDphithaitre, 
whidi  am*  afterwards  raived  at  ^IHndaor,  bears  a  later  date  than  the 
firat  featival.  —  Fat.  18.  Ed.  III.  p.  1.  m.  99. 
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concealment  of  such  grief ;  and  indiTidual  aceidetits 

were  not  suffered  to  trouble  the  joy  of  the  asnembly.* 
One  death,  however,  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
tliu  first  feast  of  the  Round  Table  which,  if  it  really* 
took  place,  must  have  aerioudy  afibcted  the  King,  by 
depriving  him  of  one  of  his  most  gallant  and  skilful 
leaders, — W  iiliam  Montague  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who, 
afier  ngnalising  himself  in  the  exercises  of  the  fint 
and  second  day,  is  reported  to  hare  died  eight  days 
afterwards  of  the  injuries  he  received.t  This  event  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  not  so  the  death  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  a  gallant  and  successful  soldier,  who  had 
accompanied  the  monarch  in  almost  all  his  wars,  and 
escaped  the  dangers  of  many  a  hostile  encounter  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings,  and  in  a  time  of  peace. 

•  Froissart,  chap,  cxcii. 

t  Barnes,  p.  2^5,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  titut  this  state- 
ment of  tbe  death  of  Loid  Saliabuiy  is  eotirdy  incomct^  Walen^MD, 
Irom  whom  I  imagine  the  wliole  acoount  to  have  been  borrowed,  calb  bira 

Marshal  of  England,  and  evidently  confomids  him  with  Thomas  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  who  did  indeed  die  during  the  tournament  at  Windsor.  The 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  was  hninediately  granted  by  the  Kin-^  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  was  ne  ver  enjoyed  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  See 
Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  159,  William  Earl  of  Salbbury  ia 

nmnedamongsttheibuiKleraof  tbeoffdcr  oflheGaiterui  l$4/l^  and  I  caa* 
not  conceive  that  die  peraon  receiving  tliia  high  honor  was  the  aon  of 
William  Earl  of  SaKsbu^*  of  whom  Walsingham  nowq^eaka;  aaatthe 
institution  of  the  garter  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  nineteen. 
Edward  a{)pears  unifornily  to  have  chosen  the  kniiihtsof  that  cekbrutcd 
order  for  their  military  scrvircs,  without  any  regard  to  rank,  exce[)t  in 
cases  affecting  the  blood  royui ;  uud  ut  the  time  of  the  institution,  the 
young  Lord  Sali^ry  cotdd  boast  of  no  great  exploits,  though  hw  fiitiier 
could  boast  of  many.  I  am  mdined,  therefore,  from  every  drciunstanc^ 
to  believe  that  the  general  account  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury nt  this  time  is  perfectly  erroMOUs,  and  that  it  did  not  take  place 
for  several  years  afl^wards. 
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8uch  occurrences,  as  I  have  before  said,  cast  no  damp 
upon  the  gaieties  of  the  meeting  ;  noi  did  they  at  all 
serve  to  diminish  the  youthful  ardour  of  the  aspirants 
to  chivalry,  to  instruct  and  encourage  whom  was 
one  great  object  of  these  games*  On  the  contrary,  the 
dangers,  the  wounds,  the  shiiighter,  whicli  always  at- 
tended a  tournament,  familiarised  them  early,  in  the 
midst  of  sports  and  pastimes,  with  all  that  can  render 
war  horrible,  and  robbed  the  monster  of  the  additional 
hideousness  of  novelty.*  Each  one  who  bore  a  share 
in  such  encounters  might  say,  in  the  splendid  words 
of  a  poet  of  the  present  day,  — 

"  Dcnth  and  I  have  met  in  full,  close,  contact; 

**  And  purteil,  knowing  we  shmiltl  meet  agiiin; 

*'  Tiicrd'orej  cuuie  when  he  uiuy,  we  \c  looked  upon 

"  Each  other,  hr  too  narrowly,  for  me 

**  To  fear  the  hour  when  we  ihali  ao  be  joni'd, 

<*  That  all  eternity  ahall  never  sever  lu.** 

BItn  KSMBLB. 

.  The  fall,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  sharers  in  these  ex- 
ercises, though  we  may  well  suppose  it  was  not  desired 
by  the  English  King,  was  far  from  counteracting  his 
purpose  of  maintaining  during  peace  the  bold  and  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  his  people  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  any 
of  his  designs  left  uiif  ulhiled  by  the  tournaments  at 

•  It  is  to  be  remaifced  that  Froisaart  gives  two  accounts  of  two 
separate  tournaments  belil  bvKdward;  the  one,  in  the  midcUe  of  August 
1342,  the  other  in  1344.  Neither  of  these  acc  ounts  can  be  received  as 

exact,  as  in  the  first  he  names  a  number  of  knt^lit^  nm!  trentletiien  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Britanny,  and  in  the  second  he  Loiif'oiiiiii<  tin*  feast 
of  the  Kound  Table  with  the  institution  of  the  Ciartcr.  It  i&  evKieat  that 
Firoissart  had  received  some  vague  nioioiirsof  great  military  spectacles 
in  Enfold,  withoitt  htmog  any  veryprecise  mfocmation  on  the  snigect. 
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Windsor.  The  general  renown  of  the  English  na- 
tion was,  perhaps,  more  raised  throughout  Europe 
by  the  military  exercises  of  the  Round  Table,  than  by 
her  splendid  actions  and  great  endeavours  in  the  field ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  passion  for  similar  games 
and  spectacles  spread  with  such  fury  through  the  iaiid, 
that  Edward  was  obliged  to  watch  and  restrain,  rather 
than  encourage  its  progress,  lest  every  petty  town 
throughout  his  dominions  should  forget  all  else  in 
jousts  and  tournaments. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip  of  Valois  perceived  with 
bitterness  of  spirit  the  increase  of  Edward's  renown. 
A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  hang  upon  him,  and  re- 
tard him  in  that  race  of  eager  competition,  which  he 
urged  with  all  the  strenuous  efforts  of  rivalry  against 
the  happier  King  of  England.  Peace  saw  him  sink 
below  his  competitor ;  war  left  him  less  in  fame. 
His  most  successful  efforts  gained  him  less  renown 
than  the  fruitless  but  glorious  attempts  of  Edward  ; 
and  accident,  which  is  seldom  always  adverse,  never 
seemed  to  favour  him.  Three  great  causes,  indeed, 
combined  to  render  the  advantages  he  gamed  in<* 
fmctuous,  at  least  in  reputation.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wanted  that  creative  energy  which  devises  great 
undertakings,  —  the  most  magnificent  quality  in  the 
mind  of  his  rival.  In  the  next  place,  his  successes 
were  almost  always  dependent  more  upon  what  he 
did  not,  than  upon  what  he  did  do.  In  the  third 
place,  he  was  throughout  the  passive  party  in  the 
war ;  and  therefore  wanted  the  glory  of  activity ;  all 
that  he  did  attempt  beyond  the  mere  defensive  was 
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dther  petty,  like  the  nnrages  oonmiitted  by  the  French 
fleet  upon  the  English  coasts,  or  unsuccessful,  like 
the  attempt  made  by  the  same  iieet  to  repel  Edward 
from  the  flemish  shores. 

He  now  marked  with  fear  and  enyy  the  measures 
of  the  English  King  ;  and  lie  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  rob  them  of  effect.  For  this  purpose  he 
strictly  forbade  all  his  aaligects  from  attending  the 
festival  given  at  'Windsor  * ;  an  act  which  might  be 
prudent,  and  which  was  certainly  mean.  In  the  next 
place,  he  resolved,  by  instituting  an  assembly  of  the 
same  kind  at  Paris  t»  to  imitate  his  rival ;  a  purpose 
which  in  itself,  like  every  other  kind  of  imitalion,  im- 
plied inferiority  of  conception.  At  the  same  time» 
however,  one  wise  measure  issued  from  his  council ; 
he  granted  a  licence  to  all  ship-builders  t  to  fell 
timber  in  the  royal  forests;  and  much  evil  thence 
accrued  in  after  years  to  his  rival,  with  the  collateral 
adva!itan:e  that  the  depression  of  an  eneniy  ui  course 
produced  to  lum8el£ 

It  appears  plain,  from  every  circumstance  recorded 
in  the  more  credible  historians  of  the  time^  that 
Philip  of  Valois  never  entertained  the  purpose  of  ter* 
minatiniT  the  truce  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and,  ht  fore 
the  end  of  tlie  first  year  after  the  signature  of  the 
convention  of  Malestroit,  that  conviction  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  mind  of  Edward  also.  Both 
putties  complained  that  the  other  violated  the  artiele^^ 

*  FnuManiHrticei  thefoctof  nolikaichlra^tbdiigiifesen^^ 
ecsT. 

t B«ni«,|». m.  X  W«l8ing|uua,p.  164. 
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which  had  been  stipuliited ;  and  Philip  of  Valois  even 

made  the  Pope  the  medium  of  his  accusation  against 
the  Eogliiih  King.  Edward,  however,  recriminated 
with  indignationy  assertiqg  boldly  that  the  coaventioii 
was  notoriously  infringed  by  Philip's  agents^  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  cardinals  sent  to  enforce  its  cxp 
ecution.*  The  chai  gey  might  be  false  ou  both  sides  ; 
but  Edward  descended  to  particulacsy  Philip  kept  to 
Tagne  geneiaUtigs ;  andwhile,  at  the  end  of  the  truce^ 
we  ^d  no  dear  tfit  of  infmtion  proved  against 
Edward,  while  he  possessed  no  cities  or  castles, 
which  we  do  not  clearly  tiiid  he  did  possess  within 
the  iirst  six  mctnths  nfter  the  signature  of  the  treaty* 
we  meet  with  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Philip 
had  grossly  violated  the  promises  he  had  given.t 

•  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  155. 

•t  It  would  M«n  more  impiutkl,  but  would  be  kai  juit,  to  adtnow* 
ledge,  with  MMne  writers,  that  Edward  and  Philip  mutually  bfoko  die 

truce  as  they  found  it  inconvenient ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  such  was 
the  cnsc.  The  war,  as  the  treaty  permitted,  was  curried  on  in  many 
parts  ot  Britanny  between  vtiriauti  adherents  of  the  two  parties  of 
Montford  and  Blois :  but  it  is  clear,  firom  every  historical  record  of 
eutbentidtjr,  tbet  Bdwerd  did  not  alibrd  any  aid  to  either,  nor  did  lie 
evco,aa  fiur  as  I  can  diacofer,  nuke  any  eflbrts  to  ley  up  pnofiaiona  in 
tbe  towns,  or  itrengthen  the  fortresses  which  he  held«  till  Ph3q>  had 
violated  the  truce  by  the  execution  of  the  Lords  ofBretagne.  Evenia 
regard  to  Guicnne,  before  he  despsitrhcf!  the  Earl  of  Derby 
thither,  Philip  had  collected  a  hirge  and  menacing  force  upon  the 
frontier;  and  still  Edward,  in  his  private  commands  to  his  General- 
iaaitto  (aa  I  ifaall  ihow  iMNafter),  gave  die  itrietest  oidera  that  tbe 
truce  ihonld  be  biftii^cd  by  the  &^liah  on  no  pielenee  whatever,  and 
that  whosoever  attempted  any  thing  against  it  should  be  punishec^ 
(Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  ir.  pas^c  162.).  The  same  had  previously  been 
done  in  re^nrd  to  Scotland.  The  city  of  Vannes,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  was  under  Edward's  authority  in  as  we  tad  by  his  vary 
first  letters  to  Britanny. 
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No  sooner  did  Edward  clearly  perceive  that  the 
war  was  absolutely  to  be  renewed,  at  the  end  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  which  had  been 
granted,  aod  that  his  rival  did  not  intend  to  suffer 
the  period  of  repose  to  pass  over  without  seeking  to 
strengthen  his  own  position  and  weaken  tliat  of  liis 
enemies  in  the  very  country  in  wliich  all  such  at- 
tempts had  been  foresworn,  than  he  determined  to 
prepare  against  the  event  also,  by  making  alliances 
wherever  he  could  find  friends  or  adherents.*  News 
reached  him  about  the  same  time,  that  on  the  confines 
of  Aquitaine  a  large  French  force  was  assembled, 
and  that  those  nobles  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
his  adversary  in  that  province  were  wasting  the 
country  t,  and  subduinfr  all  the  smaller  castles,  with 
which  that  part  of  Prance  was  thickly  strewed.  W  hile 
this  information  evinced  the  hostile  purposes  of  the 
French  King,  the  tidings  of  the  unhap})y  fate  of 
Oliver  de  Clisson  and  his  companions  showed  that 
Philip  would  hesitate  at  no  action,  however  base,  to 
gratify  his  vengeance,  or  to  weaken  his  adversary. 
The  feelings  which  Edward  experienced  on  receiving 
the  latter  part  of  this  intelligence,  combined  general 
horror  and  indignation  witli  personal  disappointment 
and  regret ;  and  he  was  almost  tempted  to  commit  an 
act  equally  ungenerous,  in  order  to  revenge  the  un- 
manly cruelty  which  had  been  displayed  towards  his 
adherents.    According  to  the  account  of  Froissart, 

*  Rjmer,  tom.  u.  pvt  iv.  pw  4.       f  Froisatft,  cha{».  ccxv.  • 
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Henry  de  Leon   who  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Walter 

de  Mauny,  and  remained  istili  an  unransomed  pri- 
soner at  the  English  court,  had  nearly  been  sacri- 
ficed in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  the  Breton  nobles ; 
but  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  Earl  of  Derby  inter- 
posed to  save  his  life  ;  and,  representing  to  the  enraged 
monarch  that  no  provocation  whatever  could  justify  the 
slaughter  of  an  honourable  adversary,  taken  in  fair 
fightf  he  persuaded  Edward  to  refrain  from  his  un- 
worthy purpose.  Edward's  first  emotions  were  almost 
always  fierce  ;  but  better  feelinj^s  lay  below,  and, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  the  heart  or  the  head,  — 
whether  it  was  the  efket  of  noble  sentiments,  or  wise 
calculations, a  more  generous  conduct  generally 
succeeded  to  the  first  outburst  of  passion.  It  was  like 
the  coming  down  of  floods  from  the  hills — first  a  red 
and  turbid  torrent,  gradually  followed  by  a  clear 
but  rapid  stream. 

By  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby,  Edward  called  before 
him  his  prisoner;  and,  after  pournig  forth  his  in- 
dignation against  Philip  in  words,  he  told  the  Breton 
knight  that,  although  his  first  intention  had  been  to 
put  him  to  death,  he  would  now,  on  the  contrary,  give 
him  his  liberty,  and  acquit  him  of  a  large  part  of  his 
ransom,  upon  condition  that  he  proceeded  forthwith 

*  In  MbiMier  Biichon*tttlitkiii  ofProi«ait,  this  prisoner  is  here  caUed 
Herv^  de  Leon,  while  the  famous  ]&«tott  captain  ia  called  Henry.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  name  Herv^  has  been  written  by  mis* 
take.  I  find  no  celebrated  person  of  that  name  in  other  author?.  I  do 
not  find  that  such  a  person  was  ever  taken  by  the  Entrlish;  and 
Knighton  expressly  states  (col.  Jiatt  i .),  that  Henrius  dc  Leou  was  cap- 
tured by  De  Manny  in  a  small  fortress  near  Brest. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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to  the  court  of  France,  and  carried  a  measage  of 

bitter  accusation  to  his  adversary.  The  task  itself 
was  not  without  danger,  when  tlie  character  of  the 
French  King  waa  coniidered;  but  to  Herv6  de 
Leon  it  appeared  a  relief  after  the  apprehensions 
which  the  news  of  Philip*s  violence  had  already  oc- 
casioned, and  he  willingly  undertook  to  be,  in  this 
instance,  the  messenger  of  the  King  of  Engknd** 

£dward  at  the  same  time  addressed  many  an  angry 
remostrance  to  the  Pope ;  and  to  guard  the  English 
possessions  in  Aquitaiiie,  he  couiimsiiioiied  hia  cousin 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  lead  a  con- 
siderable army  into  that  province^  with  orders  to  pro- 
tect in  every  honourable  and  rightful  manner  the 
territory  truly  appertaining  to  the  English  crovvn  j 
but  by  no  means  to  break  the  truce,  or  overstep  the 
strict  defence  of  his  sovereign's  rights.t 

The  departure  of  Lord  Derby,  however,  was  de- 
layed for  some  months,  in  consequence  of  a  new  series 
of  negotiations  opened  at  the  papal  court,  which 
proved  as  unfruitful  as  the  former,  and  only  served  to 
postpone  the  open  declaration  of  hostilities.^  Philip, 
on  his  part,  neither  paused  nor  receded  in  his  various 
acts  of  aggression  ;  efforts  innumerable  were  made  to 
win  either  by  bribery  or  force  the  castles  and  towns 
which  Edward  held  in  Britanny ;  and  the  English 
monarch,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  con- 
ferences at  Avignon,  received  intelligence  that  the 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxiv. 

+  March,  24  A.  D.  1S44.       Kyiner,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p,  161,  162. 
I  Ibid,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.,  p.  164-. 
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last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Breton  nobles  had  boon 

completed,  by  the  barbarous  execution  of  Henry  of 
Malestroit.* 

Before  this  time  Edward  had  joined  threats  to  re* 
moDstrances  ^  nor  had  thoee  threats  been  made  with- 
out preparation  for  their  execution  in  case  of  the 

failure  of  the  negotiations  and  of  the  continuance  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  his  adversary.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  collecting  armies  and  providing  ships  t; 
the  strictest  injunctions  had  been  issued  fbr  the  most 

watchful  ^uard  of  Britanny ;  and  the  Enc^lish  monarch 
loudly  proclaimed  his  intention  oi  immediately  passing 
the  seas,  in  order  to  succour  his  subjects  and  allies  with 
a  strong  hand.    He  even,  it  is  said,  despatched  fresh 

troops  iuto  iiritanny  t  :  but  1  find  no  public  record 
of  such  an  act  §  J  and  as  liis  so  doing  would  in  all  pro* 

*  Bvnes,  in  speaking  of  Henry  of  Malestroit,  declares  that  he  came 
OVTT  to  Kngland,  after  the  drcnpitation  of  his  brother,  and  urged 
Edward  to  avt  nce  the  fall  of  the  Breton  nobles.  Edward,  he  farther 
States,  gave  him  u  post  in  the  city  of  V  uuaeii,  which  was  then  held  by 
EnglMid ;  but  after  the  rupture  ctf'the  truce,  die  dty  being  given  up  by 
the  cardinals  to  the  Kuig  of  France,  Henry  of  Malestroit  was  fotuid  in 
hf  md  carried  to  Paris,  where,  being  degraded  from  his  clerical  rank, 
he  was  put  in  the  pillory  and  pelted  to  death.  It  is  only  necesaaiy  to 
observe  upon  this  story,  that  according  to  the  Chronicjue  dc  Fmnce 
(chap,  xxxiii.),  the  beat  authority  for  \n  hut  took  place  in  Paris  at  that 
time,  Henry  of  Malestroit  was  lupiUatcd,  in  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September  1344 ;  whereaa  the  truce  wm  not  broken  till 
April  1S4& 

f  Ryncr,  toni.  ii.  part  W.  p.  166. 

%  Froissart,  chap.  ccxv. 

§  Froissart  declares  that  Thomas  of  A  iworth  was  sent  to  aid  the 
Countess  of  Montford  in  Britanny  with  luo  niun  at  arms  and  some 
archersi.    Against  this  it  is  stated  by  Robert  of  Avesbury  (p.  109  ) 
that  Thomas  Agwortb  was  already  commandant  in  Britanny,  and  had 
been  to  rinee  1343.  Thia,  howe?er,  was  not  the  case,  as  u  1844 1  find 
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bability  have  brought  on  an  immediate  renewal  of  the 

war,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  most  effectual  measure,  and  the  principal 
step  taken  towards  hostility,  was  the  calling  a  Par- 
liament to  consider  the  state  of  the  English  rela- 
tions with  France.  The  tone  of  all  the  deliberations 
which  followed  was  detitiedly  wai  Hko,  and  was  pro- 
bably in  every  respect  accordant  with  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  the  King.*  A  stronger  determination 
than  ever  was  evinced  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
the  commons,  to  oppose  the  papal  encroachments ; 
and  though  the  three  estates  counselled  the  monarch 
if  possible  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  solid  peace,  yet 
they  prayed  him,  if  hostilities  became  inevitable,  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  some  decided  conclusion,  without 
being  tempted  to  grant  any  more  such  hollow  truces 
as  then  existed,  even  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  advice  was  followed  by  grants  which 
showed  how  little  they  expected  a  pacific  result,  and 
how  determined  they  were  to  support  their  monarch 
to  the  utmost  in  every  just  and  reasonable  enterprise. 

A  number  of  desultory  negotiations  now  ensued  j 
and  though  the  Pope  evinced  a  very  marked  partiality 


dwt  Edward  names  John  ofHardeshul  as  his  locum  tenens  intbat 

duchy.    Whether  Agworth  was  really  sent  or  not  I  do  not  know; 

but  it  is  certain  that  the  Countess  dc  Montford  was  in  England  durii^ 
a  great  part  of  1344,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  had  left 
Britanny  witli  Etlwanl  in  the  firrccding  year,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  most  of  the  old  linglish  histonans. 

*  June  7.  1343.  Barnes,  page  303.  Rot.  Pari.  18  Ed.  IIL  Wals- 
ingham,  p.  IMw 
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towards  France*,  he  lefl  no  apparent  means  untried  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  His  exhortations  to  Edward 
were  manifold,  and  couched  in  a  variety  of  forms ; 

he  lield  up  to  his  eyes  the  prospect  of  victories  over 
the  inj^dels  ;  he  displayed  the  danger  of  war  and  the 
happiness  of  peace ;  he  showed  the  criminality  of  shed- 
ding Christian  blood ;  and  he  even  sent  legates  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  English  Kini:  in  his  own  doniiniuns. 
But  he  neither  persuaded  Philip  of  Valois  to  restore 
Ponthieu»  nor  to  yield  the  grasp  he  held  of  Aquitaine» 
nor  to  ofier  amends  for  the  death  of  the  Breton 
nobles :  and  to  the  cardinals  commissioned  to  open 
a  separate  negotiatioa  with  Edward,  the  English 
monarch  constantly  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  without  the  knowledge  and  participation  of 
all  his  adherents  on  the  Continent,  t 

At  length,  on  the  S^th  of  April  13k5,  Edward 
having  determined  to  suffer  his  rival  no  longer  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  this  ilUkept  truce  afforded  him, 
issued  his  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to 
defy  Philip  of  Valois  in  his  name,  for  the  notorious 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
He  constituted  that  nobleman  also  his  locum  tenens  in 
France  and  Britanny  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  he 
set  forth  at  large  his  motives  for  proceeding  tu  hos- 

*  He  this  jrear  created  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
ambassadors  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Valois,  Prince  of  the  Fortunate 
or  Canary  Islands.  The  Pontiff  might  certainly  have  motives  for  lon- 
ferrinc;  this  empty  honour  totally  unconnected  with  France,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  decent  to  have  deferred  such  a  distinction  till 
mother  time. 

f  Rymcr,  ton.  ii.  pert  iv.  p.  179. 
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tilitiesy  and  once  more  stated  his  title  to  the  crown 
of  France.  These  acts  were  followed  by  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  French  people,  asserting  his 
right  to  tlie  throne  occupied  by  Philip,  and  pro- 
mising to  revive  the  laws  and  in^ttitution  of  St.  Louis, 
in  case  of  his  being  enabled  to  obtain  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  the  country ;  while  at  the  same  time 
a  manifesto,  eontaining  a  general  defiance  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  was  published  both  in  England  and  Britanny.* 
The  escape  of  the  Count  de  Montford  t  from  the 
tower  of  the  Louvre,  and  his  arrival  in  England,  toge- 
ther with  the  appearance  of  the  banished  Grodfrey  de 
Harcourt  t  at  the  court  of  Ed^vard*,  served  to  liasten 
the  actual  recommencement  of  hostilities.  De  Mont- 
ford immediately  acknowledged  Edward  once  more 
as  legitimate  King  of  France ;  and  his  solemn  act  of 
homage  for  the  duchy  of  Britanny  was  taken  down 
in  fonn.§ 

*  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  114* 

't'  From  tbe  Pope's  letter  to  Edward  (Rymer,  tom.ii.  partir. 
|Mge  144.),  nil!  1  from  Du  Tillet  (Recueil  des  Tnit^s,  p.  235.),  it  would 
appear  that  I>e  .Montford  had  been  kept  in  prison  by  Philip,  contrary 
to  express  agreenRiU,  nnd  even  agiuust  the  d<'t  rcc  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris;  from  the  same  documents  it  b evident  tluit  the  mtUiud  Philip 
employed  to  give  this  proceeding  a  Mmblanoe  of  justice  was,  by  conitaotljr 
itlUsiiig  on  Mme  pretence  every  8<»t  of  security  Delfcmt^^ 
for  his  retoni  to  priaon  at  the  expiry  of  the  tru^  in  case  it  was  not 
followed  by  a  general  peace  including  himself.  Many  of  the  old  English 
chroniclers  declare,  that  De  >!ontror(l  was  liberated  by  Philip  previous 
to  his  flight  to  I^K'l.ind  ;  ;\n<l  th  it  Ik  [1  edged  himself  not  to  set  foot  in 
Britanny,  which  promise  he  aliens orUs  broke.  Of  this  fact,  however,  I 
ean  find  no  proof;  and  it  leeoii  dear  to  me  that  lie  made  bis  eacape 
from  prison  witfioiit  baving  been  Gberated  in  anj  manner. 

%  Barnes  itatee  that  the  cause  of  0e  Hsroourt'i  banishment  was  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Kii^  —  a  cause  hsnily  equal  to 
the  effect. 

j  Rymer,  torn,  ii  part  iv.  p.  177. 
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Godii  ey  of  Harcourt  too,  —  who,  icuiiul  of  being 
pursued  even  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had,  as  we  hare  seen,  quitted  the  first  asylum  which 
he  had  sought  in  the  preceding  year*,*— now  did 
homafj^c  also  to  the  English  Kingt;  and,  breathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  prepared  to  give  him  that  counsel 
and  assistance  which  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Frsnoe,  and  his  influence  in  Normandy,  enabled  him 
to  furnish,  and  which  produced  much  greater  results 
than  eviju  the  aid  and  iutelligence  formerly  afibrded 
by  Robert  of  Artois. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  arriTal  of  these 
nobles  t,  the  Earl  of  Northampton  set  sail  with  a 
small  aruiy  for  Britanny,  and  was,  in  all  pi  u La- 
bility, accompanied  by  De  Montlbrd  himself;  but 
the  greater  operations  of  the  war  were  not  destined 
at  present  to  be  carried  on  in  that  quarter.  The 
pruicipal  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in 
Britanny  for  some  months,  was  the  death  of  the  un- 
happy claimant  of  the  duchy,  who,  with  more  than 
even  the  usual  misery  of  ambition,  had  not  rnily  ne?er 
known  one  year  of  tranquillity  since  first  be  set  his 
foot  in  tluit  thoiny  path,  but  had  never  seen  one 
year  even  of  success.  His  escape  from  prison,  his 
sa£e  flight  to  England,  the  fiivour  and  distinction  thst 
awaited  him  there,  and  his  armed  return  to  the  country 
he  claimed,  were  the  brightest  events  which  had  be- 

•  Chroniqiie  de  France,  dup.  xxxn,      Froiwert^  chap,  ccdvi. 
t  Rynwr,  torn.  ii.  part  W,  p,  179. 

%  Tbe  Etfi  of  KorUiampton  had  oot  set  out  on  the  4tb  <tf  June 

(Tlymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  178),  but  we  find  in  the  following  page 
that  he  had  taken  bis  departure  before  the  1  Ith  of  the  same  month* 
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fallen  him  for  many  a  year ;  but  they  were  all  com- 
prised in  less  than  five  months,  and  he  died  at  Hen- 
nebon  on  the  26th  of  September,  leaving  to  his  son 
a  contested  coronet  and  an  inheritance  of  strife.* 

The  ships  which  bore  the  Earl  of  Northampton  had 
no  Nooner  spread  their  sails  for  Britanny,  than  the 
Earl  of  Derby  took  his  departure,  with  a  much  larger 
force»  for  the  defence  of  Guiennet :  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  extensiTC  preparations  made  for  an 
expedition,  to  be  conducted  by  the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  person,  of  course  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  of  the  realm.  What  was 
the  original  object  of  this  expedition,  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  land,  and  whether  that  original  purpose  was 
or  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  course  which  it  did  take, 
will  probably  remain  for  ever  in  doubt.  Edward  cer- 
tainly kept  its  destination  secret  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  direction  in  which 
he  led  it  was  determined  by  sudden  intelligence  t ; 
but  it  is  very  clear  from  the  results,  though  the 
papers  connected  with  the  transaction  seem  to  have 
been  lost,  that  he  had  kept  up  a  close  though  secret 
correspondence  with  Artevelde  in  the  country  to 
which  he  now  conducted  his  forces.  As  this  ex- 
pedition however  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
produced  events  totally  apart  from  the  general  history 
of  the  war,  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are 
worthy  of  separate  notice. 

•  He  app<^iited  Edward  III.  by  will  guiirdua  to  bis  son.  Rymer, 
torn.  ii.  part  vr.  page  189. 
f  Rjnner,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  179.  %  Idem,  p.  ISA. 
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CHAP.  XVt, 

MOTIVE'?  ASP  rnnCEEDINGS  OF  JACOB  VAN  ARTK\KII)E.  —  ED- 
WARD III.  ARHIVEH  AT  SLUY8. —  CONPKRENCE  WITH  THfi  FLEMISH 
COtmClUI  ON  BOARD  TUB  KlNO's  SHIP. —  ABTBVBLDB  FBOP08B8 
TO  OAUB  rLAWDBBS  TO  A  DUKSDOH.  ANP  OITB  TAB  COB0N8T 
TO  BDWABD  TBB  BLACK  VRtKCB.  —  DIPFIOOIillBB  OF  TUB 
BUROHERS. —  CONOrrT  OF  ARTEVELDE. —  HE  GAINS  BRUORR  AND 
IPRES. — NEGLECTS  r.MENT, —  MACHINATIOSB  ACAINST  HIM  IS  THAT 

CITY.  HE  BETUKNS  TU  GHENT.  IS  BB8IEGCU  IN  HiH  HOLMl. 

^BIB  DBATH  AND  CHABACTBB.— BDWABD  SAIM  rOR  BNObAMD. 

The  efforts  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  detach  the  Flemings 
from  the  mterests  of  the  English  King  had  been  un- 
wearied before  the  concession  of  the  truce  of  Male* 

stroit ;  and,  notvvitlistaiicliiig  tiieir  previous  imfniit- 
fulness,  had  not  been  relaxed  after  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  There  is  every  reason  to  belioTe  that  the 
Pope  also  had  added  his  influence ;  and  at  all  events 
it  is  clear  that  bciore  the  renewal  of  the  war  liail 
become  inevitable,  the  people  of  Flanders^  though 
not  absolutely  inimical  to  their  former  ally  and  ac- 
knowledged sovereign^  had  become  far  less  zealous  in 
his  cause  than  they  had  previously  shown  them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless  with  Artevelde  the  indueuce  of  Ed- 
ward was  as  great  as  ever;  and  the  power  of  the 
demagogue  over  his  fellow^icountrymen  was  not  ap- 
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parently  diminished  in  any  respect*,  except  in  that  of 
maintaiuing  their  attachment  to  the  K  ing  of  England. 
This  point,  however,  was  a  most  important  one  to 
the  popular  leader.  The  reunion  of  the  states  of 
Flanders  to  France  implied  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
return  of  the  Count  to  his  territories ;  and  that  re- 
turn the  abasement  of  Artevelde  from  bis  commandnig 
station,  the  destruction  of  his  power,  and  probably 
the  punishment  of  his  ofifenoes*  Whether  we  look 
upon  Ai  tL  vclde  as  the  defender  of  his  country's  liberty 
agiunst  the  efforts  of  a  prince  who  was  tyrannical 
because  he  mat  weak»  or  whether  we  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  many  men  of  genius  who  have  made  use 
of  the  real  wrongs  of  their  native  hmd  merely  as  steps 
to  individual  arrijrandiscment,  we  shall  still  see  that 
it  was  imperative  upon  him,  in  the  position  lie  had 
assumedt  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  English 
interest  in  ilanders,  at  any  haiard. 

If  he  were  merely  an  ambitious  demagogue,  he 
had  no  choice  ;  and  if  he  were  really  a  patriot,  the 
advantages  which  were  oftred  by  the  commerce  of 

'  *  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  very  powerful  foity  had  been  formed 
against  Artereld^  in  the  €hy  of  Ohent^  npon  motivei  totally  vncoii* 
netted  with  Uie  aitadnnent  of  that  extraordinafy  man  to  Bqgiamf .  On 

a  Monday,  in  the  month  of  Mny,  134>5  (sec  d'Oud^herst,  torn.  ii. 
p.  462.),  the  weavers  and  the  fiillcrs,  nho  hnd  been  lon^j  at  enmity,  met 
in  the  crreut  niarkot  of  OficTit:  to  the  number  many  thousands,  and  a 
severe  condict  took  place,  m  which  1500  of  th.  fullers  were  shun.  Hie 
weavov,  who  remained  masters  of  the  field,  were  ever  one  of  the  anoat 
powcriul  of  the  tfadea,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  dean,  Gerard 
Denis,  who  aftefwawlaslew  Artevelde  with  his  own  hand,  had  long  been 
jeiiloiis  of  that  power  to  which  the  vict(^ry  of  his  trade  and  its  grc»t 
predominance  gave  him  such  strong  pretensions.  This,  however,  is  all 
conjecture. 
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England,  her  system  of  goyeramenty  far  milder  and 
more  popular  even  then  than  the  purer  feudalism  of 
France,  and  the  excellent  fact  of  her  having  nothing 

to  forgive  or  to  aseuge  in  regard  to  Flanders,  all  im- 
pelled him  strongly  to  maintain,  even  by  the  sacrifice 
of  national  independence*  the  union  hetween  the 
Flemings  and  the  English.  The  progress^  however, 
which  the  French  monarch  was  every  day  making  in 
Flanders  admitted  of  no  delay  ;  and  Artevelde  per- 
ceived that  he  must  either  hurry  forward  his  yet  un« 
decided  countrymen  to  some  irretrievable  step  in 
&vour  of  England,  or  see  them  ultimately  fall  back 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  yield  themselves  to  the 
same  rule,  and  probably  to  the  same  exactions,  as  be- 
fore. The  step  he  meditated  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out some  sflEbrifice  of  his  personal  power ;  but  such  a 
sacrifice  was  of  course  calculated  to  make  his  con- 
duct appear  the  more  disinterested;  and,  confiding 
still  in  his  habitual  influence  with  the  Flemings*  and 
his  tried  powers  of  persuasion*  he  determined  to  urge 
them  to  throw  offin  words,  as  they  had  thrown  off  long 
before,  in  fact  the  authority  of  their  native  prince,  and 
yield  themselves  entirely  to  the  sway  of  England.* 

•  Froissart  fixes  the  whole  ^ciicy  of  this  slieme  upon  Artevelde,  and 
declares  thut  the  first  incitement  for  Edward  to  visit  Flanders  at  this 
time  was  given  by  him.  Of  this  fact  no  doubt  can  exist ;  but  the  letter 
of  Edward  efter  h»  return,  preserved  in  Rynier  (ton.  u.  part  iv.  p. 
proTea  that  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secret 
on  all  parts,  although  d'Oudcghcrst,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.,  declares  that  Arte- 
velde had  previously  opened  his  views  to  the  council  of  Ghent,  and  had 
been  stronL'ly  op[uiscd  by  Gerard  Denis.  D'Oude^hcrst,  however,  I 
have  never  relied  on  without  collateral  proof,  as  he  i^i  contradicted  by 
state  papers  on  very  many  occasions* 
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Such  a  ;isure,  he  knew,  must  be  taken  at  once, 
if  at  ail and  he  felt  sure  that  if  it  were  submitted 
to  long  discussion,  the  host  of  cold  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  hesitations,  which  might  be  arrayed  against 
it  by  the  partisans  of  France,  would  overawe  that 
timid  and  fluctuating  mass  wliich  always  forms  the 
bulk  of  popular  assemblies.  On  these  grounds  he 
cautiously  concealed  his  plan  from  his  own  country- 
men ;  and  giving  Edward  III.  a  clear  picture  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  him  of  losing  1  landers  for 
ever,  he  at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  if  he 
would  immediately  visit  that  country  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  give  his  party  even  a  temporary  strength,  he 
would  snatch  the  coronet  from  the  brow  of  Louis  of 
Nevers,  and  place  it  upon  that  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales.  ♦ 

Such  were  the  tidings  which  made  £dward  instantly 
determine  to  visit  Belgiimi;  and,  accompanied  by  the 

Prince  and  a  large  force,  he  sailed  from  .Sandwich  on 
Sunday  the  3d  of  July,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Sluys 
after  an  easy  passage.!  He  did  not  disembark^  how- 
ever ;  and  it  would  appear  that  his  coming  took  the 
Flemings  completely  by  surprise.  Numbers,  however, 
of  the  burgomasters  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
where  they  were  splendidly  entertained ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  arrival  was  generally  known,  the  municipal 
councils  of  all  the  great  towns,  with  Arteveldc  at  their 
head,  proceeded  to  offer  him  their  congratulations. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  festivities ;  and  time  was 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxini.      Rymer,  Um*  ii.  pwt  If.  p.  ISft. 
•f  Rymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  184. 
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given  for  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  in  all  the  beauty 

and  grace  of  youth,  and  gifted  in  the  highest  degree 
with  that  chivalrous  courtesy  so  engaging  in  a  prince, 
to  win  the  affections  of  the  Flemish  citizens. 

At  length  one  day,  when  all  were  assembled, 
Arterelde,  with  his  usual  specious  eloquence,  addressed 
his  couim  yaien  ;  and  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
Prince,  the  obligations  which  Flanders  was  under  to 
Edward,  the  advantages  which  must  arise  from  a 
nearer  connection  with  England;  and  contrasting 
therewith  the  weakness  of  the  Count,  the  many  ills 
which  his  adherence  to  Prance  had  produced  to  the 
country,  and  the  dangers  that  menaced  them  if  his 
power  should  ever  be  renewed,  he  proceeded  boldly  to 
propose  that  they  should  solemnly  cast  off  their  alle- 
giance to  that  weak  sovereign,  and  bestow  the  vacant 
coronet  upon  the  heir  of  the  British  throne.  Flanders, 
according  to  bis  plan,  was  to  be  raised  to  a  dukedom ; 
and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  the  defence 
and  government  thereof,  with  the  aid  of  a  Flemish 
council. 

Artevelde,  however,  had  calcuhited  upon  greater 
influence  than  he  now  possessed;  time  had  really 

diminished  his  power,  and  the  point  on  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  exert  it  was  exactly  that  m  which  it 
was  most  weak.  There  were  besides  various  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  measure  which  he  proposed, 
that  were  likely  to  prevent  many  independent  citizens 
from  giving  him  assistance,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
been  actually  gained  by  France.  The  burgher  coun- 
cils had  tasted  for  a  long  time,  each  in  their  parti- 
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cokr  town,  the  tweets  of  uncontrolled  power  i  and 
what  Artevelde  demanded  waa  plainly  an  immediate 

and  direct  resignation  of  a  part  of  that  power  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  with  whkh  he  sought 
to  alarm  them  in  regard  to  France  were«  however 
certain,  distant  and  obscure^  and  therefore  much 
pieieniblc  in  their  iiiindii  to  the  instant  deprivation 
with  which  they  saw  themselves  menaced.    In  ad- 
dition to  this  obstacle,  it  ia  certain  that»  notwith- 
standing the  long  feuda  between  themaelvea  and  theur 
lords,  notwithstanding  their  turbulent  and  ungovern- 
able disposition,  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  feudal 
system  were  not  totally  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Flemings  * ;  and  those  feelings  were  all  opposed  to 
casting  off  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  a  prince  whom 
they  had  long  ceased  to  obey.    There  is  not  a  better 
established  uor  a  more  extraordinary  lact  in  the  hia- 

•  Althoo^  I  bdieve  I  m^t,  fdUiout  any  other  authonty  than 

die  general  character  of  man,  have  stated  this  reverence  as  one  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Flemings  to  hesitate  upon  tlie  proposal 
of  ArtevelUe,  yet  I  have  not  done  so  unsupported  by  proof";  and  I 
rather  seek  to  give  it  as  one  of  the  most  cxiruordinary  historical  in> 
stances  of  that  peculiar  propensity  in  niMi**  mind  to  adhere  to  even  the 
■hadow  of  his  old  tnttitutione,  to  which  I  immediately  after  refer,  than 
intend  tiie  subsequent  observations  as  corrohoratife  of  my  statement. 
Froiasart,  and  all  the  other  chroniclers  of  the  time,  speak  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Flemings  in  this  respect  as  if  they  had  never  shown 
one  net  of  disobedience  to  their  princes.    His  expressions  nrc  —  "  Dont 
ceux  du  pays  n'etoient  mie  bien  d'accord  au  roi  in  a  Artevelde,  qui 
prcschoit  sa  querellc  dedeaheriterle  CSomta  Louis  leur  naturel  s^gneur, 
at  SOB  jeuoa  fils  Louis,  at  liaritar  la  fils  du  roi  d*Aqg^erra.  Cette 
chose  n*euasent  ib  Hut  jamais."   And  again  — '*Dont  conimencerent 
toutes  gens  ^  murnnirer  sur  lui ;  et  ne  leur  Tint  mie  bien  4  piaisir 
cette  requete;  et  dirent  que  n'il  [)laisait  h  Dicu,  its  ne  seroient  ja 
s^us  ni  trouv^fs  en  tel  deloyaut6  que  de  vouloir  dcsh^^riter  lour  naturel 
seigineur,  pour  h^riter  un  etrangcr."    Chapters  ccxlvii.  and  ccxlviii. 
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tory  of  thftl  eontradictofy  things  hiunan  natuiey  than 
that  men  will  a^ere  tenaciously  to  the  ahadow  after 

they  liu\  e  lung  cast  away  the  substance,  especially  in 
regard  to  old  institutions.  Hope,  and  expectation, 
and  enterprise,  and  the  spirit  of  improTment,  and 
igDoranee  of  the  future,  md  the  s^iae  of  inconvenN 
eneefl  present,  still  Imrry  mankind  on  to  change  ;  but 
memory  hangs  fondly  round  the  pa^it,  and  often  calia 
back  the  fugitive  in  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  onward 
eareer. 

The  Flemings  had  luitcd,and  despised,  and  trampled 
upon  their  lords  j  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
calmly  and  formally  to  break  the  strongest  feudal 
ties,  and  yerbaily  deny  the  force  of  institutions  they 
had  often  substantially  violated,  they  shrunk  from  the 
uiidei  taking,  and  only  sought  how  they  might  best 
evade  giving  a  decided  answer  in  presence  of  a  mo* 
narch  they  feared  to  oflfend.  After  a  short  and  mur* 
muring  consultation  amongst  themselves,  they  lett 
upon  an  ollen-used  excuse.  They  professed  their 
great  attachment  to  the  King,  and  their  love  and  ad- 
miration for  the  gaUant  and  generous  prince  pro- 
posed for  their  acceptance* ;  but  they  set  forth  at  the 
same  time,  that  not  having  been  themselves  aware  of 
the  great  changes  about  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
they  had  come  unprepared  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  general  people,  of  whom  they  were 
the  representatives.  On  a  matter  of  such  moment  to 
1*  landers,  they  dared  not,  they  said,  return  an)  positive 

*  Frobnrt,  diap.  ccxlviL,  d'Oudq^ertt,  torn.  ii.  p.4S3. 
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answer  without  coBSultmg  their  feUow-countrymen 
and  learning  their  opinion ;  but  they  promised  that, 

on  a  certain  day,  they  would  return  tlie  King  a  more 
decided  answer  ;  and  with  many  professions  of  affec- 
tion and  seal,  they  took  their  leave. 

Whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  Edward  on  the 
reply  of  the  Flemings,  Artevelde  no  longer  deceived 
himself;  but  saw  that  in  the  undecided  state  of  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  the  day  would  soon  be  lost 
to  him  and  to  the  English  cause  for  ever*  unless  he 
could  by  some  real  and  substantial  power,  support  the 
authority  he  had  raised  upon  the  unstable  basis  of 
popular  opinion. 

After  the  councfls  of  the  flemish  towns  had  retired, 
he  remained  some  time  in  consultation  with  the 
English  monarch  ;  and  though  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  plan  determined  upon,  with  a 
view  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings,  it  is 
evident  that  it  comprehended  both  the  means  of  per- 
suasion and  intimidation.  In  pursuit  of  the  first, 
Artevelde,  fancying  himself  more  secure  of  Ghent,  as 
the  place  of  his  own  particular  residence,  proceeded 
to  Bruges  and  Ipres,  and  found  his  oratory  still  so 
powerful,  that  the  citizens  of  those  two  cities  yielded 
themselves  implicitly  to  his  guidance.*  He  had, 
however,  comnntted  a  great  error  in  postponing  the 
impetration  of  Ghent  to  any  other  consideration. 
That  city  was  decidedly  the  largest  and  most  Ith 
fiuential  of  the  i  lemish  towns ;  and,  having  once 

•  Froissart,  ch^.  ccxiviiu 
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engaged  it  to  couuiiit  itself  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  success  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  His  enemies  also  were  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  in  Ghent  than  in  the 
other  cities ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  battle  be- 
tween his  intlucncc  and  that  of  France  was  sooner 
or  later  to  be  fought.  To  delay  his  journey  thither, 
therefore,  one  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  municipal 
council,  now  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  his  de- 
signs, was  to  afibrd  his  adversaries  time  to  choose 
and  fortify  their  position  i  and  this  they  did  not 
fail  to  do,  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  eSSbct,  A 
burgher  of  the  name  of  Gerard  Denis,  dean  of 
the  great  trade  of  weavers,  a  man  perhaps  less  am- 
bitious and  certainly  less  talented  than  Artevelde, 
but  equally  daring  and  equally  factious,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  easily  found 
means  to  stir  up  the  nmititudc  against  him  who  iiad 
once  been  their  idol.  All  the  ordinary  means  of  de^ 
crying  a  public  man,  which  have  been  used  for  long 
centuries  in  the  past,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  em- 
ployed for  long  CLiituiits  in  the  future,  were  turned 
against  Artevelde  }  and  whether  true  or  ialse  —  for 
the  verity  of  an  accusation  is  of  little  consequence  to 
an  excited  populace — he  waschaiged  with  engrossing 
the  whole  power  of  Flanders,  with  embezzling  the 
public  moiicy,  and  conveying  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  to  a  foreign  country,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
himself  a  safe  refuge  and  enormous  fortune  in  Eng- 
land. Day  after  day  the  same  tale  was  repeated  with 
aggravated  circumstances  ;  and  the  people,  receiving 

VOL.  I.  £  £ 
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it  all  as  truth,  wrought  themsQlves  into  a  phrensy  of 

hatred  towards  Artevelde.  ■ 

Intelligence  of  all  these  proceedings  reached  the 
fiiUing  demagogue  before  hts  letum  toGhent^  and  he 
communicated  them  to  Edward,  petitioning  at  the 
same  time  for  some  armed  assistance  to  support  him  in 
authority,  till  he  could  recover  the  false  step  he  had 
made.*  The  interests  of  the  English  King  and  his 
son  were  too  deeply  a£fected  to  allow  of  hesitation ; 
and  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  had  Artevelde 
judged  it  necessary,  Edward  would  have  disembarked 
his  trooj}s  and  entered  Ghent  at  the  head  of  his 
army*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Bruges^  Ipres, 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  being  secured,  this  policy, 
thougli  l)old,  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  in 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had 
been  by  this  time  excited.  But  Artevelde  still  fancied 
his  power  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  that  of  his 
enemies  less.  He  doubted  not  that  a  small  force  to 
secure  the  persons  of  his  principal  opponents  would  be 
sufficient,  and  that  his  eloquence  would  soon  have 
its  wonted  effect  upon  the  people.  Under  this  con- 
viction, all  he  Risked  and  all  he  received  was  a  guard 
of  500  Engiisli  soldiers,  and  with  these  he  proceeded 
towards  Ghent.  Fearful,  however,  of  finding  the 
gates  shut  if  he  presented  himself  accompanied  by  a 
military  force,  he  left  the  soldiers  in  concealment  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  town  j  and  entered  it  at- 
tended only  by  his  usual  suite,  f 

•  Chron.  de  FJnndrc,  p.  177, 

t  Sttch  is  the  opiiiiou  to  winch  I  have  cumc  after  a  minute  examin- 
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In  passing  through  the  streets,  he  clearly  saw  that 

tliu  animosity  of  the  populace  was  much  more  strongly 
excited  an^ainst  him  than  he  had  anticipated.*  Those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  push  back  their  hoods 
and  bow  low  as  he  passed^  now  turned  their  backs 
without  any  sign  of  reverence,  and  re-entered  their 
houses.  He  was  suffered  to  proceed  uninterrupted* 
however,  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately induced,  by  evident  signs  of  a  change  in  po- 
pular opinion,  to  call  together  all  those  friends  and 
retainers  who  had  too  deeply  participated  in  all  his 
schemes  and  actions  to  hope  for  immunity  in  the 
event  of  his  fall.  A  hundred  and  forty  persons  were 
thus  assembled  in  his  house ;  and  as  signs  of  tumult 
began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  town,  the  doors 
and  windows  were  barricaded,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  fortify  it  as  effectually  as  the  time  would 
permit. 

The  apprehciisionsofArtcvelde  were  not  unfounded, 
Gerard  Denis,  it  would  appear,  had  gained  inform- 
ation of  his  measures  in  regard  to  the  guard  he  had 
obtained  i  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  the  people 
were  called  to  arms ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  dwelling  of 
the  popular  leader  was  surrounded  on  evti  y  side  by  a 
furious  multitude,  crying  loudly  for  his  blood.t  Every 


ation  and  comparison  of  Froissart,  D'Oudegherst,  Mcycnis,  an" 
various  public  records.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  some 
chronicles  assert  the  EngUsh  tddien  accompanied  bim  Into  the  town* 
and  wfgm  maoaoned  with  him. 

*  FroiBmrt,  chap,  ccxlvni.  t  Chronique  de  Flandrea. 
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means  were  now  employed  to  force  a  way  in ;  and 
Arteyelde  and  his  companions  showed  on  their  part 
the  determined  resistance  of  despair.  But  the  num- 
ber of  assailants  rendered  defence  hopeless  ;  and  after 
repelling"  the  first  efforts,  the  demagogue  presented 
himself  at  one  of  the  higher  windows,  and  once  more 
used  those  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  so  often 
ruled  the  multitude  that  now  clamored  for  his  death. 
His  influence,  however,  was  gone  >  and  his  oratory 
proved  ineffectual,  though  tears  and  entreaties  were 
added  to  arguments  and  protestations.* 

Finding  that  no  mercy  was  to  he  expected,  and 
that  resistance  could  not  repel  from  a  weak  d well- 
ing many  thousands  of  armed  and  infuriated  men, 
Arteyelde  determined  to  fly  to  the  only  refuge  which 
his  circumstances  permitted  him  to  seek;  namely,  the 
sanctuciry  of  a  church  which  was  situated  nearly  behind 
his  own  house,  t  With  this  design,  he  closed  the 
window,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  a  back  door,  from 
which  his  escape  to  the  church  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  before  he  could  gain  it,  the 
barricades  were  driven  in,  and  in  a  moment  several 
hundreds  of  people  poured  into  the  house,  dealing 
death  to  every  one  they  met.  Artevelde  was  in- 
stantly surrounded ;  and  while  a  number  struggled 

*  Frotssart^  chap,  ccxlviii. 

f  His  house,  which  uras  situated  in  the  Faidm  koek,  or  Toads'  Cor- 
ner, was  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  demolished  by  the  fiu:tioa 

which  slew  him,  as  we  find  it  mentioned  psrticalarly  some  years  aflter ; 

but  all  the  records  of  his  «»overnment  wore  so  coni|)lctely  destroyed, 
that  I  Imve  only  been  able  to  hear  of  one  document  sit  present  in  exis- 
tence which  bears*  his  signature.  See  Memtnrcs  sur  la  l  UJe  dc  Gaud, 
by  Diericx,  tom.  it,  p.  47. 
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to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  Gerard  Denis  put 
a  period  to  his  existence  by  the  blow  of  an  axe.* 

Thus  died  a  man  whose  imputed  faults  have  out- 
weighed, in  the  opinions  of  all  historiauSy  many  great 
qualities  which  his  mind  undoubtedly  possessed.  But 
fresh  facts  have  been  discovered  which  render  former 
accusations  doubtful.  That  he  was  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  is  evident  from  the  effects  which  his  talents 
produced  in  an  age  when  the  general  state  of  intel- 
lect amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  the  prejudices  and 
policy  of  the  higher  classes,  were  as  unfavourable  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  for  the  exertions  by  which  he 
rose.  That  his  virtues  were  greater  than  have  been 
admitted,  and  that  his  vices  were  less  than  they  have 
been  depicted,  we  may  also  reasonably  assume,  when 
we  remember  that  his  actions  liave  in  most  instances 
been  chronicled  by  his  enemies,  and  his  character 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  people  whose  prejudices  he 
assailed.  Had  his  education  been  equal  to  his  genius, 
and  his  means  been  equal  to  his  designs,  it  is  probable 
that  lie  would  have  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modem  Europe*,  and  even  comprehending 
those  designs  but  imperfectly,  and  deducing  his 
history  from  unfavourable  sources,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  class  him  amongst  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

What  were  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  design  in 

*  Chron.  de  Flandres,  p.  1^7.  Froissart,  rhap.  ccxlviii.  The  honour 
or  disgrace  of  haviog  killed  Artevelde  is  divulcd  amongst  many,  as  we 
find  fixun  the  rasters  of  Ghent  that  several  persons  were  subjected  to 
the  fine  hcfeeftcr  meDtioned. 
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which  he  fell  cannot  now  be  told,  but  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  certainly  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  a  nation  jealous  of  its  liberties  ;  and  in  the 
means  which  he  employed,  he  showed  a  lamentable 
want  of  that  prudent  caution  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  had  characterised  all  his  pre- 
ceding political  enterprises.  As  tar  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  interests  of  Flanders  at  that  time,  it  would  tap" 
pear  that,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary — which 
Arteveldu  undoubtedly  believed  it  to  be  •  —  to  choose 
between  the  recall  of  the  French  domination  or 
submission  to  an  English  prince,  the  Flemish  leader 
was  imperatively  required,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  his  country,  to  fix  upon  the  latter  alter- 

*  That  Artcvcldc  was  justified  in  believing  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  those  stated  above,  and  that  he  did  behcvc  such  to  be  the  case,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Buddennesi  of  hiii  call  for  Edward's  presence,  from 
the  known  influence  which  the  Rench  liad  obtained,  and  from  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  power  wliich  he  proposed  to  make.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  theFtemingsdid  not  for  a  long  time  foUow  the  course  he  appre- 
hended at  nil  show  that  he  had  not  very  pood  reasons  to  fear  tliey 
would  recall  the  <lnniiiiatioo  of  the  Frenrl!.    At  tfie  time  of  his  death 
the  position  of  Philip  of  Valois  was  vcr^  ditlcrcut  from  that  which  it  soon 
became.   That  monarch,  when  Edward  was  called  to  Flanders  by  the 
apprehennoos  of  Arterdde,  had  removed  a  number  of  liis  enennes  in 
Biitanny,  liad  gained  many  great  points  in  AquiUune,  and  was  in  eteiy 
respect  in  a  situation  to  hold  out  both  menaces  and  promises  to  the 
Flemings  with  a  great  prospect  of  their  fulfilment.    Before  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  however,  his  troops  had  been  deJeatcd  in  Aquitaine,  his 
efforts  liad  failed  in  Eritanny,  and  his  rival  was  preparing  to  Icml 
another  urmy  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom.    The  Flemings,  therefore, 
had  soon  reason  to  feel  that — as  in  their  communications  with  lura  they 
had  by  no  means  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  as  they  bad  nothing  for 
the  time  to  fear  from  his  enmit} ,  while  there  ww  much  to  lose  by  that 
of  EOwsird — a  change  of  poHi  v  had  become  necessary  ;  and  they  madp 
several  concessions  to  the  Englii>h  Kini;,  iu  order  to  expiate  their 
negotiations  with  the  luon&rdi  of  tlic  French. 
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native.  He  did  so  ;  and  had  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  that  same  shrewd  policy  whicii  had  fonnerly 
guided  him,  he  would  easily  have  found  an  excuse  to 
introduce  the  English  monarch  and  the  English 
army  into  Ghent,  without  sufiering  the  French  faction 
even  to  know  the  purpose  of  the  royal  visit.  Small 
persuasions  in  the  market-pluce  of  Ghent,  supported 
by  lOyOOO  armed  men,  would  have  effected  what  no 
persuasions  could  obtain  on  board  the  King's  ship  at 
Sluys ;  and  Artevelde,  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  power 
to  retain  the  rest,  would  have  transferred  the  coronet 
of  Flanders  from  the  brow  of  Louis  of  Cressy,  to  that 
of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  would  have  conferred  a 
boon  upon  a  mighty  king,  and  probably  a  benefit 
u])uii  liis  native  country. 

Whether  any  results  could  morally  justify  such  an 
act  of  deceit,  can  hardly  be  a  question  ^  but,  beyond 
all  doubt,  such  was  the  train  of  policy  which  the 
former  coiuluct  of  Artevelde  might  liave  led  an  ob- 
server to  imagine  he  would  pursue  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  We  ahnost  always  find,  however,  that 
a  long  course  of  success  gives  a  sort  of  confidence 
very  different  from  that  which  arises  in  a  reliance  on 
accurate  and  extensive  views  and  prudent  calcula- 
tions. Many  a  man  sets  out  in  life  with  a  daring  and 
powerful  genius,  which,  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
precautions  which  it  has  previously  taken,  and  the  re- 
sources which  it  feels  within  itself  for  the  future, 
grapples  with  enterprises,  and  risks  consequences,  and 
succeeds  in  efforts,  that  would  daunt  the  timid,  and 
be  lost  by  the  slow  and  calculating ;  but,  after  a  long 
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course  of  saccess,  the  basis  of  confidence  becomes 
changed  to  the  same  man :  he  trusts  to  his  fortune, 

not  to  his  genius,  grows  rash  instead  of  bold,  and 
falls  by  events  for  which  he  is  neither  prepared  nor 
adequate. 

Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  Artevelde. 
His  first  enterprises,  however  daring,  were  conducted 

with  skill,  vigilance,  and  activity;  and  he  met  with 
the  meed  which  sucli  conduct  usually  obtains,  success, 
—  success  in  enterprises  the  greatness  of  which  had 
not  dazzled  him,  and  the  details  of  which  had  been 
considered  by  a  mlad  equal  to  their  conception  as  a 
whole.  The  long  habit  of  prosperity,  however, 
taught  him  to  believe  that  it  was  inherent  in  his  at- 
tempts ;  and  in  this  persuasion  he  forgot  that  wisdom 
by  which  it  had  really  been  bestowed. 

The  deatli  of  Jacob  Von  Artevelde  at  once  over- 
threw the  projects  of  the  English  monarch,  and  re* 
moved  the  prospect  of  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
from  the  eyes  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  No 
sooner  did  the  tidings  reacli  the  fleet,  than  weighing 
anchor  it  bore  away  for  England,  Edward  vowing  in 
the  first  heat  of  the  grief  and  indignation  which  he 
really  felt  for  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  so  faith- 
fully served  him,  to  wreak  bitter  vengeance  on  the 
Flemings  ere  long  for  the  deed  they  had  just  com- 
mitted.* Time»  however,  acts  on  the  wrath  of  mon. 
archs,  as  on  the  passions  of  other  men,  with  a  power 
of  mitigation  which  the  most  inflexible  nature  can 


*  Proinart,  cluip.  ccslix. 
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hardly  resist ;  and  before  he  arrived  in  England,  the 
anger  of  the  English  King  was  sufficiently  abated 
to  leave  his  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  interest.  His 
return  was  delayed  by  a  tremendous  storm,  an  event 
which  generally  attended  his  passage  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  England  *  ;  but  when  at  length  he  did  reach 
the  British  shores,  policy  had  so  far  resumed  her 
sway  over  his  mind  as  to  prevent  any  allusion  in  his 
public  papers  to  the  causes  of  indignation  which  the 
Flemings  had  ^ven.  Even  in  his  very  first  procla- 
mation, he  declared  that  his  voyage  to  Flanders  had 
removed  all  the  penis  with  which  his  interests  in  that 
country  had  been  threatened^  and  that  the  faithful 
obedience  of  the  Flemings  to  himself  as  legitimate 
King  of  France  was  established  oii  a  iiruicr  basis 
than  ever,  t 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Belgium  on  their 
parts  perceived  the  danger  and  disadvantage  which 

must  accrue  to  their  trade  from  any  permanent  tlis- 
agreement  with  England :  the  circumstances  also 
which  had  induced  many  of  them  to  look  upon  $  re- 
union with  France  as  an  event  which  might  be  more 

advantageous  than  their  alliance  with  the  English 
monarchy  were  changed  before  the  end  of  the  year 

•  The  occurrence  of  a  tempest  as  Edward  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent was  «o  mvHrwbIe>  diat  iho  flatteren  of  Che  pericMi  dedared 
loudly  that  it  was  evident  France  belonged  to  the  English  King,  as 
even  the  winds  and  seas  opposed  his  abandonment  of  each  effort  he 
made  to  recover  thnt  territory.  Edward  in  all  probability  did  not 
discoura^r  such  an  idea;  for  altlKnii;h  lie  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  inrtucnced  by  buperstitioii  himself,  yet  many  traits  of  his  life 
evince  that  he  well  knew  the  powerful  effect  it  hod  upon  others. 

•|-  Rymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  i v.  p.  185. 
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by  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  France. 

Philip  every  day  lost  the  power  of  protecting  or 
benefiting  his  allies,  while  Edward  acquired  the 
means  of  punishing  severely  each  breach  of  faith  to- 
wards him ;  and  the  Flemings  who,  with  all  their  tur- 
bulence,   f^enerally  calculated  their  interests  with 
great  nicety,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  English  monarch,  and  to  atone  for  the 
violence  they  had  committed  by  manifold  protest- 
ations of  subiuLssion  and  giicl.  The  death  of  Artevelde 
was  represented  as  the  act  of  a  frantic  mob  ^  severe 
pecuniary  fines  were  imposed  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
party  who  slew  him  * ;  and'  though  the  three  principal 
towns  declined  in  respectful  language  to  break  the 
bands  which  tied  them  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  they 
offered  to  make  those  very  ties  the  means  of  uniting 
them  more  closely  to  the  English  monarch.  The 
method  by  which  they  proposed  to  efifect  this  object 
was  by  mai  ryiiig  Louis,  the  son  of  the  reignin"^  Count, 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward.    As  neither  of 
the  parties,  however,  was  yet  of  a  marriageable  age, 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  deferred  till  an 
after  period;  and  l^(l\\  ;n  (l,  who  evidently  gained  some 
additional  power  lu  the  Low  Countries  t  by  the  con- 

*  See  the  very  learned  Memoires 8ur  la  Ville  de  Gaud, bj  M.  Diericv, 
toiii.  iv.  J).  47,  48. 

t  This  is  niatlu  nmnifcst  by  a  variety  of  pnjiers  preserved  in  Rynicr, 
which  prove,  that  the  Flenungs  not  only  renmined  sbcerelj  attached 
to  Edward  for  some  thne,  but  that  they  acted  m  such  a  manner  aa 
to  eflhct  a  powerful  diversion  in  Edward's  favour,  while  he  carried  on 
the  war  in  liritanny  anil  Giiscony,  nnd  led  his  troops  in  person  into 
Nonnondy.  Thus  we  fiiiil  Hugo  of  Hastings  appoiiuc<l  by  the  King 
his  locum  tcnens  and  captain  general  in  Flanders,  on  the  ^Oth  June 
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cessions  which  were  made  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  in  Artevelde*  contented  himself 
for  the  time  with  frustrating  the  yiews  of  Philip  in 
the  north,  and  prepared  to  cany  the  war  once  more 

into  his  adversary's  territory.  * 


1346 ;  and  by  a  paper  of  the  same  date,  it  appears  that  the  FieQiings 
had  agreed  to  fiimiA  a  certdn  force  to  act  directly  against  France, 
under  the  ooannand  of  an  En|^  officer.  The  awertion  of  the  great 
body  of  historians  is  positive  that  the  Ftemings,  fell  off  from  Ei^glaiid 
after  the  death  of  Artcvclde  (sec  Rnpin,  pii^e  423.  folio  ed.),  and  made 
their  peace  with  tKeir  own  Prince.  So  far  from  the  truth,  however,  is 
this  assertion,  that  we  not  only  find  the  apppointniciit  of  Ilastiiiiis  re- 
corded, but  wc  huii  uUo  the  services  in  which  lie  was  employed,  and 
whidi  were  none  other  than  in  aiding  the  Flembgs,  with  a  strong  body 
(tf  Edgliah  troops  under  Ida  conunand,  to  expd  from  Termonde  and 
other  places  the  garrisona  left  behind  him  by  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  his  authority  on  the  death  of  Arteveldc. 
See  the  notes  of  M.  Lesbroussnrt  upon  D'Oudeghcrst,  tom.  ii.  p.  4-()6'. 

*  The  ch:iracter  of  Jacob  Van  Artevelde  has  hitely  been  al>lv  de- 
fended by  the  amiable  and  learned  Cornelissen,  in  his  rare  but  admirable 
Mitmnre  nor  k§  Ckamifn  de  R&etorigue :  by  the  Chevalier  Diericx,  in 
his  Mhneirt  *vr  le  Droit  public  ei  poSHque  de  la  FtOe  de  Gaud,  torn.  i. 
p.  Gl .  IBl. ;  and  by  Monsieur  A.  Voisin,  in  his  (hade  de§  Voyageurt  dam 
la  ViUe  de  Gand,  a  work  which,  notwithilanding  its  unpretending  title, 
bears  witness,  in  every  page,  of  learninsr,  resrarrh,  nml  talent.  These 
writers  prove  beyond  all  contradiction  that  Artevelde  conferred  imni- 
merahle  benefits  on  Flanders;  that  he dinplayed great  military  tiiicnis  on 
various  occasions;  that  be  completely  remodelied  and  wondcrfidly  im- 
proved the  internal  poliQr  of  hU  native  country  j  that  he  raised  com- 
merce^ manufiictoreSk  and  agriculture  to  a  pitch  they  had  never  belvMre 
readied  i  and  that,  on  varioua  oocarionSi  even  where  his  own  passiona 
were  most  stronj;l\-  en^aired,  he  showed  that  reverent  obedience  to  the 
laws  scarci  h  |'<»ssil)le  to  reconcile  with  his  [)ictnre  painted  by  Frois- 
sart.  Why  i-roissart  hhould  have  so  traduced  him  cuni>ot  be  now 
aseertdued  j  but  it  is  clear  tha^  at  the  very  time  that  the  chronicler  was 
accusing  him  of  a  thousand  crimes,  the  Flemings  were  still  submitting 
to  the  laws  he  had  made,  preserving  his  rcgulationa  with  scrupulous  re> 
verence,  and  bumiog  a  perpetual  lamp  to  his  memory. 
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CHAR  XVIL 

BOWARD  VBB  BLACK  PRINCB  PRBPARB8  TO  ACCOMPANY  BIS  PA- 
THBR  TO  PRANCB. —  HIS  WANT  OP  BCOHOMY.— OBLAYS  OF  THE 

KXPEDlTTov.  —  IT  SMl  s  KOR  NORMANDY.  —  PR0CKEDINC8  AT  LA 
HOOUE.  —  THE  BLACK  PIIINCE  KNIGHTED. — VALOGNE«i,  CARENTON, 
AND  ST.  LO  TAKEN. —  STORMING  OF  CAEN.  —  LOUV1KR8  AND  THE 
POMT  DB  L*ARCHB  SACRBO, —  MARCH  TOWARDS  PARIS.  ~  PHILtP'S 
PRBPARATIOirS. —  INBPPBCTVAL  BPPORTS  TO  PASS  TBR  SBINB.— 
THB  PAS8A0B  BPPBCTBD.^PBILIP  IN  FORCE  FOLLOWS  THB  BRI- 
TISH AKMV. —  EDWARD  ATTEMPTS  TO  PA^S  THE  SOMME.  —  CRITI- 
CAL hITUATlON  OF  THB  liINO  OF  ENGLAND.— PAS8ACB  OF  THB 
SOMME,  AND  BATTLE  OF  BLANCHE  TACUS. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  now  enteriDg  bis 
sixteenth  year.  His  body,  naturally  strong  and 
vigorous,  had  been  hardened  by  the  fatigues  and 

exercises  of  a  military  education  ;  and  his  mind, 
whose  original  capacity  was  great,  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  many  a  lesson  of  honour,  by 
the  example  of  his  mother's  generous  virtues,  and 
his  father's  ever-growing  renown.  The  bright  world 
of  youth  WU.S  all  before  him  ;  and  his  ment  il  aiul 
corporeal  })()vvers,  his  period  of  life,  his  station  in 
society,  the  habits  he  had  acquired,  and  the  objects 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  hopes,  all  taught 
him  ardently  to  seek  that  active  einployaicnt  ol  las 
faculties  which  is  necessary  to  the  health,  to  the 
happiness,  to  the  existence  of  man.  Opportunity 
was  now  about  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and  while 
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his  father  hastened  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  which  he  once  more  determined 
to  undertake,  the  Prince,  with  far  more  eager  zea]» 
prepared  for  the  first  time  to  mingle  with  conflicting 
hosts  and  tread  the  field  of  battle. 

The  ardour  of  youth,  and  youth's  unthinking 
inexperience,  led  him  already  to  contract  debts 
which,  we  are  particularly  told,  were  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  expense  attendant  upon 
the  first  military  expedition  iii  which  he  was  en- 
gaged** Nor,  indeed,  can  we  wonder  that  with  credit 
easily  obtained,  he  followed  the  example  set  him  by 
his  father,  who  at  the  very  same  time  was  engaged 
in  compelling  very  involuntary  loans  from  all  who 
could  furnish  him  with  money.t  Nevertheless,  the 
habit  thus  early  begun,  I  mean  the  habit  of  under- 
taking more  than  his  resources  were  calcuhited  to 
sustain,  is  unhappily  to  be  traced  throughout  the 
life  of  Prince  Edward  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  to 
find  the  same  person  who  at  fifteen  was  thus  pressed 
by  creditors,  and  burthened  with  debt,  terminating 
his  career  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  sorrows, 
hurried  on  by  the  same  disproportion  between  his 
endeavours  and  his  means.  It  may  be  said  in  bis 
defence  that  in  almost  all  instances  his  financial 
embarrassments  proceeded  rather  from  unfortunate 
circumstances  compelling  him  to  incur  expense,  than 
from  profusion  in  the  conduct  of  his  enterprises  j  but, 
liberal  and  not  careful,  his  error  lay  in  not  providing 

*  Rjmer,  tom.  ii  part  iv.  p.  SOI.  f  Rjmer,  torn.  iL  put  W.  p.  101. 
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for  times. of  exigency  by  frugality  in  moments  of 
plenty ;  and  few  persons  who  truce  the  consequence  of 

events  in  history  will  doubt,  tliough  parsiriioMv  be  a 
vice  more  contemptible  in  a  monarch  thau  in  an  in- 
dividual, that  the  want  of  proper  economy  is  a  failing 
in  a  prince  most  dangerous  both  to  his  people  and  to 

himself. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  delays,  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
forced  him  to  maintain  a  great  military  establishment 

for  neai  ly  a  year  in  perfect  idleness  ;  and  thus  to 
free  him  Irom  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  his  father 
was  obliged,  when  the;  time  of  activity  at  length 

arrived,  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  conveying  his 

property  by  will  to  executors,  who  by  the  same  act 
were  invested  witli  power  to  hold  all  the  lands  and 
revenues  which  had  been  granted  to  him  for  one 
year  after  his  death. 

The  causes  of  the  delays  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  various,  and  must  be  noiiced  brieHy.  The 
forces  which  accompanied  Edward  to  Flanders, 
though  perfectly  equal  to  overcome  any  resistance 
which  the  monarch  might  have  anticipated  in  that 
quarter,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  encounter 
the  aniiy  of  a  powerful  adversary.  The  monarch's 
first  step,  therefore,  after  his  return  to  Sandwich,  was 
to  hasten  by  proclamation  the  levying  of  additional 
troops  throughout  England.  This  of  course  required 
time,  and  the  interval  was  fully  filled  up  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of 
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former  alliances ;  with  the  Pope  conoeming  the  breach 
of  the  trace  with  Philip ;  with  the  Kings  of  Castile 

and  Tortugal,  in  pursuance  of  treaties  already  in 
progress  ^  and  with  a  variety  of  inferior  states  and 
minor  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
measures  of  his  adyersarj,  and  attaching  adherents 
to  himself.  In  addition  to  these  important  trans- 
actions, Edward's  attention  was  engaged  by  two 
great  objects,  the  })rovi8ion  of  money  for  the  im- 
mediate expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  preparation 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
The  principal  means  employed  to  accomplish  the 
first  consisted  in  somewhat  tyrannous  exactions  from 
abbots,  bishops,  and  private  persons,  both  lay  and 
clerical*  ;  and  in  seizing  the  revenues  of  what  were 
talkil  the  alien  priories  into  the  hands  of  the  King.t 
To  guard  against  threatened  invasions  from  Nor- 
mandy, which  province  seems  to  have  resumed  the 
former  wild  project  of  conquering  England,  the 
King  commanded  beacons  to  be  established  along 
the  coast,  and  the  counties  to  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  general  preparation  for  vigorous  and  immediate 
resistance*  t  Nor  were  these  alone  the  oocupa* 
tions  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the 
English  monarch.  The  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  \V  iliiam.  Count  of  Hainault,  who  was  killed  in 

*  Rynicr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv,  p.  KM. 

■j-  It  would  seem  that  the  revenues  of  tlif  alien  priories  had  been 
partly  restored  to  their  former  possessors  aticr  the  truct;  of  Miilt:stroit ; 
but  I  can  find  no  tnee  of  iStuk  having  been  generally  resigned  by  die 
King  for  meny  yenn  after  this  period. 

%  Rymer,  torn.  iL  part  It.  p.  193. 
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Friesland,  in  1345,  left  in  dispute  tbe  land  which 

had  been  granted  in  dowery  to  Philippa  of  England, 
as  well  as  his  own  territories,  and  a  long  train  of  ne- 
gotiations ensued  of  a  painful  and  difficult  nature. 
In  the  Count  himself  Edward  lost  a  brave  and  at- 
tached, though  rash  and  obstinate,  friend ;  but  liis 
death  was  followed  by  an  event  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, namely,  a  breach  of  the  alliance  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  famous  John  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  talented  of  the  military  leaders  of  Europe.* 
How  Philip  t  engaged  him  in  his  cause,  and  detached 
him  from  that  of  the  English  monarch,  whom  he  had 

*  Froittttt,  cbiip.  cd. 

'I'  There  h  no  absolute  {iroof  that  the  dowciy  of  the  Qneen  of 

England  was  the  original  cau^e  of  quarrel  between  Edward  and  his 
wife's  uncle ;  but  the  first  claims  of  Edward  upon  the  territories  of  the 
dead  CJomu  of  Hainault  are  addressed  to  John  of  llaluaulr,  and  they 
seem  iniiiH'diatcly  to  have  been  turned  into  a  ditlcrent  thaunel  by 
some  ctrcuiiistances  of  which  we  arc  nut  aware.  (Sec  Rymcr,  vol.  ii. 
part  iv.  p.  187.  190.  198.)  Tbe  aceount  given  by  Proiaeart  of  tbe 
defection  of  John  of  Hainault  is  that  Philip  employed  the  Count  de 
Bloisywbo  had  married  his  daughter, to  seduce  him  by  offers  of  peraonal 
advantage ;  which  failing,  from  that  leader's  affection  for  hia  nkeeand 
her  husband,  the  Lord  of  FaLrnoellcs,  his  favourite  companion  and 
friend,  wa->  next  gained  to  the  French  interest.  Through  his  means 
and  by  his  suggestion,  John  of  Hainault  was  made  to  believe  that  the 
King  of  £nj{land  bad  withheld  the  pension  which  he  had  enjoyed 
for  many  yean,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deprive  him  of  it  for 
ever.  While  bia  anger  on  thia  aubject  waa  «cdted  to  the  higbeat 
pitch,  Philip's  emissaries  continued  to  court  him  with  the  most 
assiduous  attention ;  and  lie  was  in  the  end  tempted  to  a!)andon  the 
King  in  whose  service  he  had  ^[)ent  the  hrightest  years  of  his  ht'e,  and 
join  himself  to  that  monarch's  bitterest  enemy.  (Froissart,  ciinp.  ccl  ) 
Bamea  atatea*  after  Villant,  that  the  Marquis  of  Julicrs  was  slain  in 
I'riealand,  with  the  Count  of  Hainault  |  but  thia  waa  by  no  menna  the 
caac^  aa  we  find  him  with  Edward  IIL  long  afterwardc. 
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80  long  and  so  faithf  ully  served,  is  variously  stated ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  i]nprobable»  that  some  slight  cause 
of  quarrel,  in  regard  to  the  dowery  of  his  nieee  the 
Queen  of  England,  mi^ht  be  magnified  by  the  aitlul 
partisans  of  Philip  into  a  matter  of  suiiicient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  rash  and  angry  act  which  separated 
him  for  ever  from  his  former  ally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  attention  of  the  King  was 
suthciently  occupied  ;  but  still  the  length  of  time 
required  for  lev^nng  and  arming  such  a  body  of  troops 
as  the  extent  of  his  design  demanded,  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  monarch's  delay ;  for  every  document 
which  has  desci  luled  from  those  days  to  the  present 
evinces  that  Edward's  reliance  was  solely  fixed  upon 
his  native  forces,  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  lead 
a  larger  army  of  Englishmen  into  France  than  he  had 
ever  yet  biouf^ht  into  the  field.  Every  man  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  ou  the  hither  side  of  Trent  was 
called  to  arms,  and  commanded  to  prepare  to  follow 
the  King  in  his  expedition.  The  most  arbitrary 
stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative*  was  ventured  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  to  an  unusual 
extent  i  and  Portsmouth  having  been  named  as  the 
place  of  assembly,  the  mid  Sunday  of  Lent  was  ap* 
pointed  as  the  latest  day  for  the  general  muster,  t 

•  The  King's  mandate  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
documents  in  history  ;  and  ^hows  precisely  by  its  various  provisions 
both  the  extent  to  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  sometimes  illegally 
carried,  and  the  rights  which  the  people  knew  they  possessed,  and 
which  the  momurch  in  some  degree  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  even 
while  he  Tiolated  them. 

t  Ryner,  tom.  ii.  pert  iv.  p.  101% 
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A  tremendous  tempest,  however,  liuving  scattered 
the  whole  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Aeet 
collected  for  the  tnnsport  of  the  royal  troops,  the 
day  of  meeting  was  postponed  till  Easter.*  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  forces  then  assembled  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say;  but  we  know  that  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  called  upon  to  lead  from  his 
principelity  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  men 
as  his  individual  quota ;  while  we  find  ordm  directed 
to  other  nobles  holding  lands  in  Wales,  which  imply 
the  levying  of  at  least  three  tliousand  five  hundred 
more.  The  army  raised  in  .  the  English  counties» 
although  it  is  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the  King  was 
obeyed  but  very  imperfectly,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable and  before  this  period,  a  great  part  of  the 
British  forces  had  been  recalled  from  Bntanny,  to- 
gether with  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  t 

Every  thing  seems  to  have  been  fully  prepared  for 
the  proposed  expedition  before  the  end  of  April : 
and  we  find  no  reasonable  cause  for  farther  delay, 
except  some  new  effi>rts  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  bring  about  the  often-rejected  peace.! 
Edward,  as  well  as  the  very  parties  who  proposed 
this  renewal  of  negotiation,  must  have  been  aware 
that  it  would  prove  fruitless;  and  he  evidently 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  reiterated  solicitation 
oi  the  cardinals,  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  his  move- 
ments to  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  those  trans- 

•  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  192.  f  Barnes. 

%  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  199. 
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actions*  In  the  very  outset  of  such  a  complicated 
enteiprise,  however^  as  that  in  which  £dward  was 
now  engaged,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 

difficulties  to  be  conquered,  were  of  course  great  ; 
and  we  iind  that  his  departure  for  France  was  delayed 
for  several  months  after  the  period  to  which  it  had 
been  at  first  postponed. 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  July  1336  *,  Edward 
sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  leaving  his  second  son, 
Lionel,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence^t 
The  number  of  ships  which  accompanied  the  mon* 
arch  on  his  voyage,  is  more  variously  mentioned 
than  can  be  reconciled  with  any  degree  of  truth  or 
information  on  the  part  of  the  historians.  By  some 
it  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  1000  large 
and  500  small  vessels  t ;  and  by  others  the  number 
of  ships  is  reduced  to  ^00.  §    01'  men  at  amis  1| 

*  Mo«t  writers,  both  French  and  English,  btate  the  departure  of 
Edward  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Sd  of  July,  solely  beeaase  on 
that  day  the  latt  tramaction  in  regard  to  the  delivcfy  of  the  great  teal 
took  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.   But  this  could  not  have  been  the  day 

on  which  Edward  left  that  island,  as  a  letter  patent,  empowering  the 
Council  to  open  letters,  addressed  to  the  Kinji  during  liis  absence,  is 
dated,  " apud  portum  Sauche  Elemein  Imula  Vccttc  undccimo  die  Julti,'* 

t  Kymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  202.         X  Knighton,  col.  1585. 

$  Barnes,  p.  340.  lam  inclined  to  befieve  that  the  real  number  was 
about  500  j  as  in  the  Harlenn  H$S.«  Ko*  S46.,  we  find  attached  to  a 
list  of  the  principal  men  at  arms,  who  serred  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  a 
note  of  the  ships  which  were  employed  in  those  wars,  together  with  the 
niimher  of  mariners  which  they  contained.  The  amount  is  as  follows :  — 
South  fleet  slii[is,  433  ;  mariners,  fXl.'iO:  North  Hect  ships,  37;  mariners, 
805.  The  hundwritiug  of  the  MS.,  however,  ilaes  not  appear  very 
ancient. 

n  In  rqpurd  to  the  men  at  arms  and  archers  tMs  account  is  tsken 
from  Froissart.  He  has  been  supposed  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
Engliah  troops ;  but  judging  from  every  collaienllhct,  I  anhiciiiisd  to 
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4000*  with  10,000  archers,  1^,000  Welsh,  and  6000 
Irish,  constituted,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 

the  whole  force  which  accompanied  the  King ;  but 
these  were  led  by  twenty-four  of  the  most  iamous 
commanders  of  Christendom*,  famous  not  alone  for 
their  valour  but  their  skill. 


befiere  tiiat  hit  ttatemeiit  is  very  neariy  correct.  The  einouiit  of  the 
men  at  arms  returned  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  places  in  En^and, 
on  this  vcf)  occasion,  among  which  places  such  considerable  towns 
as  London,  Hertford,  Oloucester,  Maidstone,  Guilford,  Reading,  Bed- 
ford, Leicester,  and  ('irenccster  are  comprised,  only  reaches  1177, 
which  leaves  it  vtry  prubublc  that  the  whole  force  of  lueu  at  arms 
did  not  exeeed  fiwr  or  fire  tbotuand.  Should  it  leem  difficult  to  make 
thie  statement  agree  with  the  aceotmt  g^ven  of  the  g;reat  eflbrts  made 
by  Edward  to  raise  troops,  wc  must  remember  that  a  considerable 
force  was  necessarily  left  behind  (or  the  defence  of  the  Scottish  fron- 
tier, that  a  large  army  wan  alreadv  in  Gascony,  and  that  Britaony  alio 
was  held  a^inst  the  French  hy  F-nijIish  soldiers. 

*  Baraeti  l^ives  the  uaiuetii  of  thc3C  Icaderii  troui  the  CauibriUg|e 
mamucript  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  They  were*  beridee 
Bdward  htnudf  and  Godfrey  de  Ebreonrt,  Humphry  Bohon  Bail  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  William  Bohun  Earl  of  Northampton,  Thomas 
Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  RichanI  Fitz-Allan  Earl  of  Anindd, 
John  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  William  de  Clynton  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Robert  Utf'ord  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  to«r»  thrr  with  the  Lords  Roger 
Mortimer,  Gerard  Liiile,  Regiuaid  Cobhum,  Joiin  and  Roger  Beau- 
champ,  John  Mowhny,  William  de  Boos,  Thomas  laicy,  William  Fel* 
ton,  Thomas  Biwiston,  Ralph  Basset,  John  Willooghby  de  Eresbty, 
Peter  Mauler,  Thomas  Ughtred,  John  Fitawalter,  William  Rerdestan, 
Roger  Say,  Almeric  de  St.  Amand,  Robert  Bourchier,  John  le  Strange, 
Xdward  Montague,  Richard  Talbot,  John  Mohun,  William  Boteier, 
Robert. FerrcM,  John  Seymour,  John  Grey,  William  Botreaux,  Hugh 
Spencer,  John  Striveling,  Michael  Poynings,  Robert  Murley,  Thomas 
Morley,  Thomas  Ashby,  John  Sutton,  }liedaa  Omtdupe,  John 
Chandoi^  Peter  and  James  Audley,  Bartholemew  Burwash,  Thomas 
Holland,  Fulk  Fitzwarren,  and  Richard  Pembroke.  The  Harldaa 
MS.  Just  cited,  gives  us  but  little  precise  information  in  rt^gard  to 
numbers.  The  words  are,  the  principal  men  at  arms  ;  and  the  ao'  o\mt 
refers  to  the  siege  of  Calais,  on  which  occasioa  fresh  troops  joined  the 
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In  the  monarch's  own  ship,  sailed  also  Godfrey  of 
Harcourty  and  £dward  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  latter 
in  his  sixteenth  year»  animated  by  aU  the  eager  hopes 
of  youth,  and  the  aspirations  of  inighly  genius  strug- 
gling forward  towards  the  fitting  field  for  its  active 
exertion ;  the  former  burning  with  the  near  prospect 
of  that  reyenge*  which^  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  purely 
criminal,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  human 
passions.  The  instigations  of  De  Harcourt  had  un- 
doubtedly hastened  the  steps  of  the  English  King ; 
and  his  persuasions  now  guided  him  to  that  part  of 
the  country  with  which  he  himself  was  best  ac- 
quainted, and  where  his  influence  and  knowledge 
might  be  most  serviceable  to  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused.* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Edward,  up  to  the  time 

of  his  departure,  and  even  after  he  had  set  sail,  pro- 
posed to  direct  his  course  to  Guyenne,  in  order  to 
expel  the  French  completely  from  his  territories  in 
Aquitaine ;  and  that  a  contrary  wind  was  the  first  in- 
ducement which  led  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
his  Norman  ally,  and  conduct  his  armament  to  La 
Hogue.  Such  vacillation,  however,  was  totally  con- 
trary to  the  general  character  of  all  Edward's  other 
enterprises;  and  as  many  of  the  statements  generally 
connected  with  the  account  of  his  present  proceedings 


King  from  England,  The  ninnbcr,  inr-Uiding  kniirhts,  but  no  infcrror  per- 
sons, amounts  to  1265 ;  of  whom  were  only  two  German  counts  and  91 
Oenmn  knights.  The  M8w  is  very  curioui>,  howeter,  in  many  respects, 
and  wdl  deserres  to  be  printed,  if  it  have  not  been  printed  alroady. 
*  FroisMrt,  chap,  cdxiv. 
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are  deddedly  ialse*  I  cannot  doubt  tbat  this  assertion 
is  80  likewise,  and  that  long  before  the  monarch  set  sail, 
his  plan  f  or  invading  Normandy  was  fully  formed  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Godfrey  de  Harcourt.  It  was  very 
natural  to  ensure  his  design  from  being  defeated  in  the 
outset  by  the  preparation  of  his  adversary's  means 
of  resistance,  that  the  monarch  auii  his  counsellors 
should  maintain  the  most  profound  silence  in  regard 
to  the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable,  that  even  a  false  report  of  the  intended 
landing  in  Guyenne  was  industriously  circulated  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  Neustrian  coast  completely  unprepared 
for  resistance ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Edward  for  one  moment  entertained  a  serious 
intention  of  conducting  his  troops  to  Aquitaine.* 

*  The  motive  assigned  for  this  intention  by  Froissart,  and  by  Baniei 
who  follows  his  ncconnt  blindly,  is,  that  the  position  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  or  rather  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  for  his  father  was  now  dead, 
demanded  the  King's  immediate  presence  in  Guyenne.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  such  'was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  in  the  month  of  May,  long 
ttfter  tbe  aaaembly  of  tlie  troops,  Edward  eimottDces  to  the  English 
dergy  that  tiie  Earl  had  been  eminendy  sucoessfiil  agakvt  l^  Fmidi» 
and  calls  upon  them  to  pray  for  a  continuation  of  Divine  favour. 
(Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  ir.  page  199.).  The  letters  also  of  the  Earl  liim- 
self  show  that  he  was  anv  thin;:  bnt  in  a  depressed  condition,  f  T^nhrrt 
of  Avesbury,  p.  141.)  The  whole  account  of  Froissart,  however,  is  po- 
sitively erroneous  in  regard  to  Edward's  voyage.  He  says  that  Edward, 
hanng  taUed  iW>iii  Sonthamptoo,  was  caat  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
the  tbtnl  day  by  oontrary  winda.  He  tiiere  remMned  at  anchor  mx  days, 
and  then  «dled  direct  for  Normuidy.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
note,  Kdward  was  still  at  ?he  little  port  of  St.  ndt  na  in  the  Tsle  of 
Wight  on  the  morning  of  tlic  11th  of  July  (  K  v  iner,  torn.  ii.  part  iv. 
page  202.)  J  and  it  is  proved  by  other  authorities  (Ilobert  of  Avesbury, 
the  Chroniques  de  France,  and  Edward's  own  letter  preserved  in  the 
chronicle  of  Iiaasreost,)  that  he  arrived  at  La  Hngae  on  Wednesday 
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Certain  it  Is  that  with  a  favourable  wind  he  itretched 
his  aails  for  Nonnandy ;  and  after  a  short  and  eaiy 
passage,  reached  La  Hogue  on  the  small  penmsnlaof 

Cotentin.  He  found  the  country,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  totally  undefended,  and  disembarked 
his  troops  without  opposition* ;  but  as  he  himself  set 
foot  upon  the  shore,  he  is  said  to  have  fall^  with 
such  violence  that  the  blood  guslicd  from  his  nose. 
The  knights  and  barons  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who  were  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  superstition 
of  the  day»  besought  him  to  return  -to  his  ship^  de- 
claring that  the  accident  was  an  evil  omen.  Edward, 
however,  with  prompt  policy  recalled  the  words  of 
Cesar,  and  replied  that  it  was  but  a  sign  that  the 
land  desired  him.t 

For  six  days  Enlward  remained  at  La  Hogue t  dis- 
embarking his  horses  and  stores.  Some  repose  was 
also  judged  necessary  by  that  monarch,  and  a  con- 
tiderable  time  was  employed  in  baking  bread  for  the 
long  march  which  lay  before  his  troops ;  a  precaution 
the  more  necessary  in  those  days,  as  both  parties 


die  ISdi  of  July.  He  wm  therefore  deeriy  not  two  whole  dajs  and 
i^tf  OB  hb  peesage.  The  Barl  of  Laneuter,  in  hit  letter  dtedeliove^ 

nnket  no  mendon  of  httving  expected  the  King  in  Oascony,  althoai^  he 
states  that  he  was  aware  of  Edwanfe  having  tended  in  Normandy,  prior 

to  the  middle  of  August. 

•  Wnlsinjjham  (p.  mentions  sonic  opposition;  and  declares 

that  the  Earl  of  W  arwick,  with  seven  inf^or  soldiers,  slew  sixty 
Nonnans;  hot  I  see  no  cause  why  we  aboaM  pauae  on  anch  a  tale  for 
•  moment  at  Edward,  in  Ua  own  letierp  never  alludea  to  any  event  of 

the  kind. 

t  Froisaart,  chap,  cclxvi.        %  Robert  of  Aveabuiy,  page  ISS. 
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ravaged  the  country  tbrougH  which  they  passed^  and 
the  avant-guard  of  a  royal  army  often  spread  desolation 

and  famine  ibr  several  leagues  in  advance  of  the 
maia  body,  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  evils 
they  inflicted  upon  their  own  companions  as  well  as 
upon  the  enemy.*  Before  the  English  force  (|uitted 
the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  also,  a  large  detachment 
took  aiid  pillaged  the  town  of  Barfleur,  which  had 
been  left  without  defence  and  was  afterwards  burned 
as  well  as  Cherbourg  and  a  number  of  small  towns 
and  castles.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  swept  the 
sea  coast  of  all  those  vessels  which  might  have  spread 
the  intelligence  of  the  invasion  through  different 
parts  of  the  country,  destroying  more  than  100  laige 
ships. 

Here,  too,  at  La  Hof^ue,  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
went  through  that  ceremoir^>which  was  one  of  the 


*  I  have  followed  throu^ioaC  this  account  the  letter  of  King  Ed* 
vntd  himself  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cotton 
MSS.,  riandius,  D.  VII.),  and  that  of  Michael  de  Northburv,  a  per- 
sonal attendant  on  Edward,  as  prescrvecl  by  Kohert  of  Avesbiiry.  Be- 
,  yond  all  question  these  documents  arc  worthy  of  greater  confidence 
than  the  aceount  of  Froinart,  or  that  of  the  aaoiijnDioiia  OMmiMript 
cited  by  Barnes,  called  Acta  Edwardi  filii  Edwardi  Terdi;  tnit  as  tbdr 
naitadve  Is  of  course  very  hntt,  I  have  supplied  some  details  from 
other  sources  where  they  are  not  contradicted  by  the  more  certsin 
authority  of  the  b  tters.  All  accoimts  state,  however,  that  Edward 
landed  at  La  Hogue  St.  Vast,  by  which  I  do  not  conceive  the  town  of 
St.  Vast  to  have  been  meant,  as  that  would  imply  tiiat  the  troops  turned 
back  from  their  road  into  the  interior  of  France  to  attack  Baiter.  I 
suspect  that  the  cape  of  La  Hogueitsdf  was  meant;  but  I  adfance  the 
idea  with  doubt,  as  Edward  says  himself  that  they  landed  at  "  La  Hague 
pres  Bar  ft  112.''''  This  letter  has  been  published  I  believe  in  tlie  Retro- 
spective Review.  f  Rymer,  vol,  ii.  part  iv.  p. 
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inoBt  important  events  in  the  life  of  a  young  warrior 
of  those  days,  being  dubbed  a  knight  by  his  fathcr^s 

own  hand  ;  and  at  length,  on  Tuesday  the  1 8th  of 
July  1346,  the  King,  after  having  created  several 
others  knights  *9  and  conferred  various  military 
honours  to  encourage  his  young  nobility  to  great 
efforts  in  the  enterprise  before  them,  struck  his  tents 
and  began  his  inarch  into  the  interior.  His  force 
now  formed  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Godfrey 
of  Harcourt,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  himself^  while 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  acted  as  I^ord  High  Constable, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  command  of  the 
deet»  followed  the  army  along  the  sea  coast.t  Be- 
fore quitting  the  peninsula  of  Contentin,  De  Har- 
court,  whose  territory  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Viscomte  was 
situated  within  its  limits,  once  more  did  houiage  for 
his  lands  to  Edward  III.,  as  lawful  King  of  France* 
But  this  act  of  his  revenge  was  by  no  one  mistaken 
for  the  eflfect  of  conviction,  and  none  of  the  French 
nobles  were  thereby  induced  to  follow  his  example 
in  an  act  oi  rebellion,  for  which  they  did  not  possess 
the  same  motives.^ 

Upon  the  march,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  ac- 
companied his  father  ;  and  m  the  various  skirmishes 
which  took  place,  as  the  King  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  France,  he  first  saw  those  things  practised  as  a 
matter  of  severe  necessity,  of  which  the  exercises  of 


•  Barnes. 

%  Barnes^  p.  341. 


t  FroiMWt,  chap,  cdxvl. 
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the  toumsmeiit  and  the  roimd  table  were  but  a 
tportire  mockery.    At  their  first  day's  halting-^place, 

Val(^es,  no  resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered, 
and  the  town  and  castle  surrendered  *  ;  but  as  they 
proceeded  to  Carentan,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
bridges  gave  some  signs  of  a  growing  spirit  of  resist- 
ance.! AiJ  attempt  to  defend  the  castle  of  Ca- 
rentan  appears  to  hav  e  been  made  ;  but  Normandy,  as 
Godfrey  of  Harcourt  had  previously  informed  the 
English  monarch,  had  been  long  without  seeing  the 
hce  of  an  enemy,  and  it  required  time  for  the  in- 
habitants to  recover  from  the  consternation  and  sur- 
prise which  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  unexpected 
adveraary  occasioned.1  The  place  surrendered  almost 
instantly  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Kin^  of  England,  the  town  was  pillaged  and  par- 
tially burned.  § 

Crossing  the  VirOt  the  royal  army  of  England  now 
attacked  and  took  St.  Lo  f  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Godfrey  of  Harcourt, — whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  warfare,  rendered 
him  invaluable  as  a  leader,  while  his  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances  placed  his  fidelity  beyond  doubt»  —  the 
English  host  advanced  by  rapid  marches  upon  Caen, 
plundering  as  usual  the  country  for  six  or  seven 
leagues  on  either  side  ot  the  line  of  march.  Much 
more  booty  was  obtained  than  any  one  then  present  * 
had  ever  acquired  by  the  same  means  before*  as  the 


•  Cotton  MSS.,  Claudius,  D.  VII. 
f  NoTtblniry,  Robert  de  Avetbuiy* 
i  FpoiflMrt,  dnp*  odxvii. 


§  Ayesburj,  p.  IM. 
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towDf  of  Nonnandy  liad  become  garneni  of  the 
abundance  of  the  hmd  during  a  long  continuance  of 

prosperity  and  peace.  Gold  and  silver  were  cheap 
in  the  English  camp,  and  valets  and  grooms  learned 
to  despise  fine  cloth  and  gowns  of  fur. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  Edward's  landing  in 
Normandy  flew  to  Paris ;  and  the  direction  of  his 
march  seems  to  have  been  instantly  divined  by  Philip 
of  Valois,  who,  having  been  long  aware  of  the  great 
preparations  which  the  English  King  was  making  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  was  in  some  degree  ready  to 
mc(jt  the  storm  wherever  it  might  fall ;  though,  from 
the  great  force  he  had  detached  to  Gascony,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  judged  that  province  would  be  first 
exposed  to  its  fury*  No  sooner,  then,  did  he  leam 
that  the  English  had  actually  landed  in  Cotentin, 
than  he  despatched  the  Count  d*Eu,  then  Constable 
of  France,  with  the  Count  of  Tankerviile,  and  as  nu* 
merous  a  force  as  he  could  collect  at  the  moment, 
with  orders  to  oppose  the  farther  advance  of  Edward 
at  Caen. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  had  already  thrown  himself 
into  that  city;  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  300 
Genoese,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Warignies ; 

and  the  commons  showed  a  zealous  determination  to 
defend  their  town  to  the  last,  which  resohitioii  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  two 
Counts  with  600  men  at  arms.  Immediate  prepar- 
ations  were  made  to  raise  new  defences;  but  it 
would  appear  that  tlie  place,  which  was  altogether 
unfortified  except  by  a  citadel,  was  incapable  of  re« 
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sisting  a  powerful  army ;  and  that  the  only  chance 
of  delaying  £dward  before  it  was  by  opposiiig  the 
pavssage  of  the  river  Qme»  which  flowed  between  the 
principal  quarters  of  the  town  and  parts  which  were 
then  merely  suburbs.  The  bridge,  therefore,  was 
barricaded;  strong  wooden  towers  were  erected  to 
gall  the  enemy  in  his  approach ;  and  such  was  the 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  leaders,  that 
all  the  offers  of  Edward  were  rejected  with  scorn; 
although  he  sent  written  promises  of  protection  in 
person  and  property  to  the  citizens^  by  the  hands  of 
Geofii!ey  de  Maldon»  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austin.  • 

At  length,  on  the  SGth  of  July  the  English  mon- 
arch, without  having  halted  one  day  since  he  quitted 
La  Hogue,  arrived  within  two  leagues  of  Caen }  while 
the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Clynton  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, came  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ome,  and 
anchored  at  the  little  port  of  Estreham.  After  sleep- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  gaining  by  his  scouts  what  in- 
formation he  could,  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
enemy,  l^dward  drew  up  his  army  for  the  attack,  and 
marched  forward  towards  the  bridge.  The  suburbs 
were  found  deserted;  and  it  became  evident  that 
upon  the  passage  of  the  river  depended  the  success  of 
the  day.t    The  attack  was  immediately  begun,  and 

*  Bwnas,  p.  344. 

t  Tluf  Account,  it  will  be  perceived,  it  totaUy  diffisrwt  from  ihu  of 

Froissart,  who  declares  that  the  citizens  of  Caen  went  out  against 
the  will  of  the  Constable  and  the  Count  of  Tankernllc  to  meet 
Edward  in  the  open  field;  but  fled  upon  the  first  appearance  of  tho 
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the  bridge  was  defended  for  some  moments  with  great 
gallantly :  but,  at  lengthy  the  barriers  being  forced, 

the  commons  litd  in  every  direction  ;  :iiid  the  English 
poured  in  with  overpowering  numbers.  Plunder  and 
slaughter  to  a  fearful  extent  were,  of  course,  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  a  multitude  of  knights,  as  well  as 
citizens,  were  pursued  and  slain  in  the  streets  and 
gardens;  though,  tiuin  the  horrid  custom  of  instantly 
stripping  the  bodies,  it  became  im^iossible  to  tell  to 
what  class  the  dead  had  in  general  belonged.*  Never* 
theless  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  some  degree  ameli- 
orated even  the  uutiages  inflicted  on  a  town  taken  by 
assault  ;  outrages  which,  in  a  time  when  men's  minds 
were  but  half  emancipated  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
dark  ages»  would  have  been  dreadful  indeed,  without 
some  softening  principle.  Quarter  was  very  gene- 
rally given,  after  the  first  momentary  fury  of  attack 
had  subsided ;  and  besides  the  Constable  t,  and  the 


En^ih  forces  without  striking  a  stroke.  I  found,  however,  tfiat  die 
French  eccoont  (Cbroniques  de  Fhmce,  chap,  xxxvn.)  agreed  m  every 

innterial  particular  with  that  of  Edward bunselC  and  that  of  SiGcfaael 
Northbury,  an  Englishman,  who  was  present ;  and,  therefore,  of  course  I 
preferred  their  united  evidence  to  that  of  Froissart,  who  received  Ins 
statement  from  another  person  (Jean  le  Bel)  who  was  not  present  on 
the  occasion  himself.  So  (nr  truin  tiic  people  of  Caen  having  made  a 
feeble  delience,  EdwarJ  (Cot^  M8S.,  Claudios,  D.  VIL)  gives  theoi 
the  highest  praise  for  gallaotiy  and  good  conduct. 

*  VUIani  states  the  number  of  the  slain  at  five  thousand, 
t  Fdward,  it  would  appear,  bought  the  Cdnatable  of  his  captora  for 
the  sum  of 80,000  florins.   If  Sir  Thomas  Lefgh  did  tdke  the  Constable, 

as  some  have  asserted,  it  was  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Lord 
Holland,   See  Rymer;,  toni.  iii,  part  i. 
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Count  of  Tankervili«»  140  knights  \  and  from  ISO 
to  140  squires  were  made  prisoner8.f   The  loss  of 

the  English  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  death  of 
only  one  person  oi  any  note  being  recorded,  t 

The  plunder  collected  was  immense,  and  was  more 
than  snffident  to  compensate  for  the  expenses  of  the 
present  expedition.  §  This  being  placed  on  board 
the  vessels  at  Estieham,  with  the  wealth  which  had 
been  previously  acquired,  was  despatched  to  Enghmd; 
and  Edward  prepared  with  all  speed  to  march  forward 
in  search  of  new  conquests.  || 

He  directed  Im  steps,  in  the  first  place,  towards 
Lisi€ux»  from  whence,  it  would  appear,  he  proposed 
to  march  upon  Rouen  %  y  but  at  the  former  place  he 
was  met  bytwo  cardinals*  *  commissioned  to  make  such 

•  K.lward's  letter  (Cot.  MBS.,  Claudius,  D.  Vll.). 

t  Robert  of  Avesbury. 

4:  I  have  rejectt*tl  the  statement  of  FroUsart,  who  mya  that  an  immense 
mimber  of  the  English  were  killed  end  wounded,  and  that  Edwanl 
eonmuded  In  revenge  that  the  ci^  ahoidd  be  given  np  to  fire  and 

■word,  because  his  account  does  not  igree  with  the  King's  own 
statement,  with  that  of  Northbury,  who  was  present,  nor  with  the  Chro- 
nicle of  France.  The  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  .Mr.  Woodthoq>e  having 
lately  placed  the  archives  of  the  city  under  my  inspection,  I  find  in 
Vol.  F.  fol.  120.  a  contemporary  account  of  the  taking  of  Caen,  in  which 
it  ia  eepedally  naiited  that  the  city  was  ci^ured unaatperdde  not  geniz, 
§  Henry, 

II  Michael  Northbuiy  declares  that  the  citizens  of  Bayeux  sent  to 
F.(hvard  to  offer  submission ;  but  that  the  King  refused  to  receive  tbem 
to  his  tl  aUy;  but  the  letter  which  follows  from  Ei!warJ*s  confessor  m'lhis 
to  imply  the  contrary,  by  the  words,  Civitus  iiajoceusis  ac  :>puntc 
reddidit,  timena  ae  conaialfo  paAerentnr." 

IT  FroiBBar^  chap.  cclxxiL  Robert  of  Aveabury,  p.  1S7* 

These  were  Annibal  Ceccano,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  and 
Stephen  Albert,  Gaidioal  of  Saint  John  and  St.  Paul  Ryner,  ton.  ii. 
part  iv.  p.  S04. 
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olfenaf  die  Roam  pontHT  judged  migiit  prodnee  a 
peaee.*  Their  proposal,  howerer,  merely  implied  a 
restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  same 
poikioii  as  Edward's  father  had  held  it^  with  the 
prospect  of  greater  coiicessi<»ns»  if  he  would  eondiide 
a  treaty  of  alliance  by  marriage  between  a  member  of 
his  own  family  and  one  ol  the  race  of  V'alois. 

Edward's  onginal  claims  upon  Aquitaine,  however, 
were  much  greater  than  the  ofSen  of  the  cardmals 
were  calculated  to  satisfy.  It  had  been  his  inyariable 

demand,  as  it  was  his  unquestional}le  right,  that  the 
duchy  should  be  restored  in  the  same  state,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  it  had  been  originally  held  bj 
Eleanor,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  II.  had  con> 
veyed  it  to  the  Kings  of  England;  and  now  ac- 
companied by  a  ^eat  and  conquering  army,  amidst 
a  career  of  glory  and  success,  he  was  not  likely  to 
listen  to  any  more  limited  concession.  -Of  tmces  he 
knew  the  fallacy,  and  of  delay  he  knew  the  danger ; 
80  that  rejecting  the  mediation  of  the  cardinals  at 
once,  he  marched  on  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
prepared state  of  his  adversary's  territories. 

Finding,  during  his  halt  at  Lisieux,  that  Rouen 
had  been  put  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  promise 
a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake any  enteq)rise  \\  hich  might  cither  delay  his 
advance  or  tarnish  the  brightness  of  his  previous  suc- 
cess, he  abandoned  the  design  of  attacking  that  city, 
and  directed  his  march  upon  Evreux.    Here  aiao  he 


•  3d  Aognn  1846. 
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foimd  prepuatioiis  had  been  made  for  defence ;  and 
turning  once  more  towards  the  Seine,  lie  descended 

the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Eure,  in  which  Louviers 
and  the  Pont  de  TArche  were  completely  sacked  by 
his  soldiers.* 

The  monarch's  proceedings  since  the  taking  of 
Caen  had  been,  perhaps,  more  bold  than  prudent ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  diiference 
between  the  warfare  of  modem  and  that  of  feudal  times* 
which  difference  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  Ed- 
ward. At  present,  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 
is  required  for  the  formation  of  any  thing  like  a  re- 
gular army  ^  but  at  that  period,  every  man  being  by 
profession  a  soldier,  and  bound  to  take  arms  at  a  mo- 
ments notice,  the  materials  for  cutting  off  an  invader^s 
retreat  were  always  ready  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  could  be  organised  with  great  rapidity. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  While 
£dward  was  marclung  onward  from  Caen,  the  garrison 
of  Rouen  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  collection  of  a 
larger  force.t  The  Count  of  Harcourt,  brother  of 
the  exile,  and  the  Count  de  Drcux,  called  the  whole 
of  Normandy  to  arms ;  every  feudal  lord  summoned 
his  vassals  to  his  banner,  every  vassal  put  his  foot  in 
the  stiirup  j  and  before  Edward  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  a  formidable  army  was  gathering  in  bis 
rear.l   As  his  ships  had  by  this  time  left  the  coast, 

•  Frowsart,  ciuip.  cclxxiv. 

f  Robert  of  Avesbur^^p.  128. 

i  Br.  Henry  says  that  Philip  was  at  Rouen  in  |ieraon;  of  this,  how 
•var,  tliere  it  not  only  no  proof,  but  the  poaitiTe  aaseition  of  Fh>iiaarc,  as 
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Edward  had  now  only  the  choice  of  retreating 
through  Normandy  upon  Britanny,  or  of  attempting 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Seine  and  fight  his  way  to 
Flanders.  He  instantly  chose  the  bolder  altematiye, 
and  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  towardii 
Pans  seeking  some  [>ai>sage  for  his  troops,  but  in 
vain.  The  enemy  followed  him  step  by  step  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  all  the  bridges  were  broken 
down  ;  the  fords  destroyed  ;  and  the  most  watchful 
precautions  were  used  in  every  way  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  his  succeeding  in  this  design. 

Still  he  marched  on,  with  a  resolute  countenance, 
ravaginir  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and 
burning  the  towns  of  Vernon  and  Mantest,  as  well 
as  all  the  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
between  the  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  Poissy.  At  the 
latter  place  the  bridge  was  found  broken  t;  but 


well  as  cvt  ry  sort  of  collateral  evulcnce,  agumst  it.  Henry  is  usually  so 
extremely  accurate,  that  so  slight  an  error  even  as  this  is  very  uncopunon. 
I  am  indioed  to  think,  theidbre,  diat  he  must  have  been  milled  bj 
■ome  bad  edition  of  Fkoiaaart,  as  at  the  same  place  I  find  another 
mistake  J  namely,  the  assertion  that  Edward  wppwttd  in  arms  before 
Rouen.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  never  approached  nearer  tO 
that  city  tlian  the  Pont  de  TArche,  whence  he  turned  upon  Paris. 
•  Froissarf,  chap.  273. 

f  I'roiiisurt  declares  that  KUwurd  also  destroyed  in  marching  to 
Poissy  the  towns  of  Meulan  and  Vemndl.  I  have  omitted  the  firsts  b^ 
cause,  \mog  situated  on  theright  bank  of  the  Seine,it«ouldhave  required 
the  passage  of  the  English  army  to  have  burned  it ;  and  this  was  the 
very  object  for  which  Edward  was  striving  in  vain.  Venmeil  also, 
being  about  fittv  niile^  out  of  his  line  of  march,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  inserted  by  uiistake,  perhaps  meaning  Vernon. 

%  Robert  of  Avesbury,  pp.  129.  136.    Froissart,  chap.  ccUxiii. 
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the  piles  on  which  it  rested  were  still  in  the  river, 
and  the  facilities  for  its  reconstruction  ^\  hich  this 
circumstance  at!()rded  detemiined  Edward  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  accordingly  halted  at  Poissy  for 
five  days ;  and  to  cover  the  real  purpose  of  his 
pause,  lit:  detached  considerable  bodies  oi  troops 
in  various  directions,  burning  and  ravaging  the 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  St.  Germain, 
St.  Cloud,  Boui^g  la  Reine,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
small  towns  and  hamlets  that  always  gather  around 
a  capital,  were  given  to  the  dailies ;  and  terror  and 
anxiety  spread  amongst  the  Parisians  at  the  bold 
approach  of  so  successful  an  enemy.  Poissy,  which 
had  given  hirtJi  to  St.  Louis,  had  long  been  a  ^vourite 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  and  several  of  the 
last  monarchs  of  the  Capetian  race  had  taken  pleasure 
in  ornamenting  it  with  a  number  of  splendid  build- 
ings. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specfinens  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  period  wa.s  to  !)e  tbund  in 
the  Dominican  priory  adjoining  the  King's  palace,  the 
prioress  of  which  was  always  of  noble  and  frequratly 
of  ro3ral  race.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  reigning  monarch  presided  over  the  ladies  of 
Poissy  •  J  but  the  good  nuns  had  fled  to  Paris  on  the 
approach  of  the  invaders,  and  Edward  found  both 
the  paUce  and  the  convent  void.  It  was  here,  how- 
ever, that  he  fixed  his  residence,  during  his  stay  in 
that  town,  whilst  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  held  a 

•  MS.  Vet.  in  Bib.  C.  C.  C.  Cantab.,  tit.  Acta  Edwwdi  Filii  Ed- 
TOdiTertiL 
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second  court  at  another  royal  palace  in  the  vicinity. 

Provisions  of  every  kind  were  plenty  in  the  town  j 
and  the  English  monarch  and  his  son  here  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Assumption*,  one  of  the 
flolemn  days  of  the  Roman  church,  with  as  much 
pomp  as  if  they  had  sat  in  the  palace  of  the  English 
capital.f 

In  the  meanwhile  Philip  of  Valois  had  issued  a 
general  summons  for  all  his  nobles  to  meet  him  with 
their  armed  yassals  at  St.  Denist,  for  the  purpose  of 
givin<r  battle  to  the  invader  ^  and  zealous  troops  were 
flockmg  in  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  of 
France.  It  was  not  indeed  that  Philip  was  by  any 
means  a  popular  monarch,  that  he  was  loved,  or  that 
he  was  respected  ;  for  his  late  acts  of  insane  violence 
had  deprived  him  of  what  little  esteem  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  amongst  the  nobles  of  France,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  cause  to  see  how  little  his  commands  were 
attended  to,  on  occasions  even  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  There  was  never  yet,  however,  an 
instance  when  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  engage- 
ment  did  not  find  a  French  army  ready  to  seek  the 
field ;  and  within  a  very  few  days  after  Edward  had 

*  Froitaart,  chap.  S7d. 

t  Froissart  breaks  off*  his  account  of  the  military  proceedings  rather 
droUy  to  ilcscnbc  Eilw  urd  holding  his  court  in  the  Abbey  of  Poissy, 
en  drapM  Jburre*  rlr  v<  rtnt  Ulc  rcni  lntc  sans  Dianrhrs.     In  re- 

gard to  the  manuscript  Lilc  of  the  Black  Prince  which  I  have  uted  above, 
1  wish  it  deeriy  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  that  I 
tniat  to  the  exactneas  of  Barnea's  quotationa,  aa  be  had  aceeaa  to  it 
when  it  «aa  in  a  for  more  perfiect  atate. 

it  Froiaaait,  diap.  cdxix. 
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taken  advantage  of  the  old  piles  at  Poissy  to  throw 
his  bridge  over  the  Seine,  a  force  fully  sufficient  to 
givehim  battle  was  collected  at  St.  Denis. 

Whether  the  generals  who  had  hitherto  watched 
his  motions  had  been  called  to  join  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Philip  himself,  on  account  of  the  strong 
demonstrations  made  by  Edward  upon  Paris  and  the 
prospect  of  a  general  engagement,  or  whether  by  a 
feigned  movement  the  English  king  deceived  them, 
as  has  been  stated  by  some  historians,  and  led  them 
farther  up  the  river,  while  the  passage  of  his  army 
was  effected  at  Poissy,  I  do  not  know.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  apparently  before 
the  bridge  was  fully  constructed t,  Godfrey  of  Har- 

•  Hcnr)  declares  that  Edward  deceived  the  Freodi  by  awrching  a 
part  of  his  forces  up  the  river.  All  that  Froissart  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject Ls,  "et  tant  alicrent  qu'ils  vinrcnt  jus(jn'  a  Poissy  ct  trouverent  le 
pont  rorapn  et  defait ;  niais  encore  ^toicut  les  estaches  ct  Ics  uiies  en 
la  riviere.  Si  n'arreta  le  roi  ct  y  sejourna  par  cinq  jours.  Entrcmentes 
fttt  le  pont  refait,  bon  et  fort  poor  passer  son  ost,  ais^ment  et  saas 
peril."  At  llie  same  tiine,  he  marks  that  previous  appearance  of 
the  English  detacbnieDts  so  near  Bans  as  St.  Cloud,  &c.  had  not 
ceived  Philip,  who  assured  the  citizens  of  the  capital  that  Edward 
would  fipjiroach  no  ncnrcr.  Michael  NorthbTirv  makes  no  mention  of 
any  other  movements  to  dcreivu  tlie  enemy;  and  yet  it  h  impossible  (o 
suppose  that  Philip,  after  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  oppOi»c  iid- 
ward's  passage,  would  have  sufibred  him  to  construct  a  bridge  and  pass 
his  men  over  without  he  had  either  deceived  hiniadr  or  had^  been 
deceived  by  Edward.  Micbael  Northbury  and  Fkoissart  both  mention 
the  engagement  between  a  part  of  the  English  army  and  (lie  bnr^hers 
of  Amiens;  but  the  first  declares  that  it  took  place  vhilcthe  bridge 
was  yet  in  the  act  of  being  built,  which,  as  the  Aniicnois  were  certainly 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  implies,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text, 
that  a  |iart  of  the  English  force  bad  passed  the  river  before  the  bridge 
was  absolutely  finished, 
f  Froissart^  chap,  cdxziv. 
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court,  With  the  English  advance  guard,  croflaed 

the  river,  and  shortly  after  fell  in  witli  a  strong 
body  of  the  burghers  of  Amiens,  who  were  hastening 
with  all  diligence  to  join  the  King's  muster  at  St. 
Denis.  The  English,  fewer  in  number,  were  pro- 
bably better  disciplined ;  but  the  Picaids  wanted 
neitlicr  courage  nor  resolution,  and  they  not  only 
boldly*  encountered  the  adverse  force,  but  maintained 
the  combat  long,  leaving  full  five  hundred  dead  upon 
the  field,  t  Notwithstanding  all  their  valour,  they 
were  at  length  discomfited  and  dispersed ;  and  the 
van  of  Edward's  anny,  atler  pursuing  the  fugitives 
for  some  time,  brought  back  to  the  monarch  towards 
night  the  gratifying  intelh'gcnce  of  this  new  success 
against  the  forces  of  his  foe.  Before  the  wliole 
army  had  crossed  sdao,  iiobert  Lord  Ferrers  is  said 
to  have  found  means  to  convey  his  own  retainers  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and,  descending  the  river,  to  have 
taken  by  assault  the  strong  fortress  of  La  Roche 
Guyon. 

On  the  l6th  of  August,  Edward  himself  passed  the 
river  with  his  whole  forced,  and  immediately  marched 

*  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxiv.      Robert  de  Avesbury,  p.  136. 

t  Michael  Northbury  says  that  this  skimriah  was  fought  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton ;  but  that  worthy  clerk  neter  meotioiis  the  fore^ 
officer  et  all,  although  we  know  that  he  had  a  very  great  thare  in  some 

of  the  chief  actions  of  the  campaign ;  and  at  the  same  time  Froissart's  ac- 
count is  so  perfectly  consistent  with  the  situation  he  had  before  assigned 
to  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  that  i  have  adopted  it  in  preference.  Froissart, 
however,  stat^  that  twelve  hundred  of  the  Ainienois  fell  on  this 
occasion. 

It  Rapiii  dedarea  that  Edward  deeamped  from  Boiny  to  frustrate 
Philip's  design  of  encloeing  him  between  the  Beine  and  the  (Nee;  which 
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upon  Beaiivais,  with  the  apparent  view  of  reaching 
Ilaiiders*}  where  reinforcements  might  be  expected. 
Beauvais  itself  was  too  strongly  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned to  become  an  easy  prey ;  and  after  some 
skirmishing  at  one  of  the  gates,  the  two  divisions 
which  had  made  demonstrations  of  attacking  it  more 
seriously,  contented  themselves  with  setting  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  and  followed  the  division  of  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Philip  of  Valois  quitted  St. 
Denis,  on  the  first  news  of  the  £nglish  army  hav- 
ing passed  the  Seine;  and  by  parallel  marches  to 
the  north,  he  endeavoured  to  interpose  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  frontiers  of  Inlanders.    As  his  force 


atatement  any  one  who  lookt  mio  •  map  of  Fnuice  inll  perceive 
must  be  erroneous,  u  Pobsy  is  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Oiae  fiiUs 

into  the  Seine  from  the  north  considerablj  higher  up. 

•  Wf  find  it  stated  in  Mezeray's  history,  n  work  imlecd  on  which 
snudl  reliance  can  lie  placed,  that  Edward  sent  i\  herald  to  the  King  of 
France  from  Poissy,  bearing  his  defiance,  and  ofTering  to  meet  him 
where  he  would,  in  fair  field  of  battle.  The  Chronicles  of  France  (chap, 
zxxviii.),  on  the  other  hand,  represent  Philip  as  striving  at  the  same  tbne 
to  force  Edward  to  an  engagement.  Between  these  oonflictmg  aceounts» 
I  have  omitted  the  ofier  of  battle  on  Edward's  part,  because  I  find  no 
f^ood  authority  for  the  statement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  mnst  be 
perfectly  evident  to  every  one  who  eon^^iders  Edward's  moveraenta  for 
one  moment,  that  he  entcTUiined  no  wish  to  avoid  u  buiiie,  thoug)i, 
of  course,  he  desired  to  choose  his  own  field.  It  seems  clear  also  Uiat 
Philip  had  been  joined  by  no  sulEcient  force  to  justify  hun  in  seeking 
an  engagement  before  Edward  had  crossed  the  Seme.  Vfe  find,  in* 
deed,  dmt  even  by  the  time  Pliilip  reached  Coppigny,  near  Amiens, 
a  great  part  of  the  reinfonements  which  he  especteti  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  nlthoiifh  the  forces  w  hich  were  alreaily  collected,  and  those 
on  whose  speedy  coinnig  he  could  count  with  certaiaty,  justified  him  in 
offering  Edward  battle  within  two  days  afler  he  had  crossed  the  Seine. 
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was  every  hour  increasing,  he  at  length  dcspatclied 
messengers  to  Edward,  then  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beauvais,  offering  him  battle  within  a  few  days^ 
on  condition  that  he  would  cease  to  ravage  the 
country.*  This  proposal  Edward  declined,  alleging 
that  Philip  himself,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
had  avoided  a  battle  so  long  that  he  could  not  hatlj 
demand  such  conditions ;  but  the  English  monarch 
added,  that  whenever  his  enemy  really  sought  a  battle, 
he  on  his  part  would  not  evade  it,  and  with  this  reply 
led  his  forces  forward  towards  Poix. 

The  two  armies,  though  not  yet  sufficiently  near 
to  render  an  engagement  inevitable,  were  neverthe* 
less,  during  the  whole  march,  within  a  few  leagues* 
distance  of  each  other,  and  continual  skinnishes  took 
place  between  bodies  detached  from  both  hosts.  At 
GrandvillierSy  a  large  force,  levied  by  the  old  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  eiiii  iizc  d  by  a  small  number  of  the 
"EngHsli  men  at  ai  iiis,  wlio  were  iiliuost  immediately 
discumtitedy  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
perished  to  a  man,  had  they  not  been  qieedily  suc- 
coured by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  on  his 
part  overthrew  the  victors,  and  pursued  theui  nearly 
to  Amiens.  The  commons  of  the  country,  also,  rose 
in  masses  as  the  English  advanced,  and  more  than 
once  attempted  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  They 
were  defeated,  however,  on  all  occasions,  with  great 
loss  I  and  Edward,  now  followed  by  Phiiij)  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  about  a  day's  march,  still  directed  his  steps 

•  Acts  Edwvdi  filii  Ed.  III< 
G  6  4 
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towards  Foiz,  and  approached  the  banks  of  the 

Sonime. 

The  principal  towm  in  the  Kuglish  line  of  march 
were  found  deserted  and  even  Poi&/ which  offered 
great  capabilities  of  defence,  had  been  left  nearly 
ungarrisoned.  A  part  of  the  English  army  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  meeting  with  little 
resistance  i  and  some  of  the  soldiery  forced  a  way 
into  the  two  castles  by  which  it  was  defended*  In 
one  of  these  were  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the 
Lord  of  Poix,  wlio  was  in  person  with  the  royal 
army;  and  their  unprotected  situation  would  have 
subjected  them  to  the  brutal  passions  of  the  soldiery, 
had  not  the  arriyal  of  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir 
Kalph  Basset  tieed  them  lioiu  a  fate  compared  with 
whicli  immediate  death  would  have  been  a  blessing. 
Those  two  knights*  witii  the  excellent  spirit  of  their 
order,  rescued  the  unhappy  girls  from  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  had  seized  them,  and  conveyed  them 
in  safety  to  the  presence  of  the  King.  Edward,  with 
the  same  chivalrous  courtesy,  soon  taught  them 
to  forget  their  cares  by  his  gentle  and  generous  de- 
meanour ;  and  asking  them  in  what  part  of  the 
country  tliey  could  find  a  more  secure  asylum,  sent 
them  at  tlieir  own  desire  to  Corbie,  under  a  safe  and 
honourable  escort. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  burghers  of  Poix  had 
agreed  to  save  their  town  from  the  fate  which  had 
been  indicted  on  other  places  in  the  same  circum* 

*  Ifkhad  Northbory*  apud  Avwbaiy. 
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stances,  by  paying  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  the  English  forces  were  with- 
drawn. A  few  soldiers  were  in  consequence  left 
behind  to  receive  the  ransom ;  but  the  citixens  seeing 
themselves  free  from  the  presence  of  that  power 
wliich  had  terrified  them  into  profusion,  now  deter- 
mined to  break  their  word,  and  attempted  to  put 
the  party  to  death  which  had  remained  in  expectation 
of  the  promised  payment.  This  piece  of  treachery 
met  with  its  due  reward.*  The  <ilanii  was  conveyed 
to  the  rear  guard  of  the  English  army,  ^vhich  was 
yet  within  recall ;  and  Lord  R^inald  Cobham,  with 
Thomas  Lord  Holland,  immediately  spurred  back 
to  the  city  with  their  followers,  nor  quitted  it  till 
blood  and  ashes  were  all  that  remained  of  Foix  and 
her  inhabitants.! 

The  next  halting  pkce  of  the  English  monarch 
was  at  the  small  town  of  Airaines,  where  he  paused 
for  several  days,  while  the  marshals  of  his  army,  with 
1000  men  at  arms  and  SOOO  archers,  explored  the 
banks  of  the  S6mme,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  passage 
unguarded.  Philip  of  Valois,  however,  had  by 
this  time  arrived  at  Amiens,  with  a  force  of  100,000 

*  FroiasBrt,  chap,  cclxir. 

f  Itdoei  Bot  ivpear  to  me  diat  this  teconnt,  trngnen  by  FrcMssar^  w 

at  all  irrcconcilaUIc  iriUl  that  of  Michael  Northbury,  who,  as  Monsieur 
Buchoii  justly  observes,  could  not  in  the  short  space  of  a  letter  enter 
into  all  till' details  of  the  events  lie  nnrrntcs.  His  knowlcdm--  of  what 
took  place  at  Poix  also  would  greatly  depend  upon  tlie  division  of  the 
army  which  he  sccompanied ;  as  he  says  that  it  was  the  rear  guard  of 
the  English  force  which  attacked  and  took  the  dty,  after  the  van  and 
mab  body  had  pasaed. 
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men.    His  design  seems  now  to  liave  been  to  coop 
up  the  English  king  between  the  66mme  and  the 
Seiiie»  and  either  to  starve  hig  army,  fay  keeping 
him  amongst  the  marshes  which  fill  the  valley  of  the 
S6mme,  or  to  oblige  him  to  fight  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage.   The  passages  of  the  Sonmie,  tlierefore, 
were  guarded  with  greater  care  than  even  those  of  the 
Seine  had  been,  and  the  marshals  found  all  the  bridges 
which  had  been  left  standing  so  strongly  defended 
that  no  possibility  existed  of  forcing  a  way  across. 
They  made  the  attempt,  indeed,  at  Pont  a  Kemy, 
but  after  a  severe  skirmish  were  forced  to  retreat ; 
and  then  having  examined  the  bridges  at  Long,  and 
even  as  far  up  as  Pequigny*,  and  destroyed  several 
villages  and  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
returned  to  Edward,  bringing  the  intelligence  that 
no  practicable  passage  existed  towards  Amiens, 
The  situation  of  the  English  monarch  was  now  very 
critical ;  advancing  through  a  difficult  country,  where 
he  was  liable  continually  to  be  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage, where  the  people  were  daily  arming  against 
him,  with  a  river  defended  at  every  passage  before 
him,  and  on  his  rear  and  flank  an  adverse  army  more 
than  treble  his  own  in  number.    To  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  some  point,  before  Philip  could 
overtake  and  attack  him  in  the  attempt,  appeared 
now  absolutely  necessary  j  and  quitting  Airaines  m 
great  haste  early  in  the  morning  aiter  the  return 
of  the  marshals,  he  led  his  forces  towards  the  sea, 

*  Froissart,  chap.  ccUzri. 
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and  halted  for  the  night  at  Oiscmont.  A  multitude 
of  the  armed  peasantry  had  flocked  thither  from  the 

neighbouring  cantons;  andconflding  in  their  numbers 
and  s>uuie  slight  defences  which  had  been  added  to 
the  place»  they  attempted  to  hold  out  against  the 
English  army*  The  town,  however,  was  carried  in 
a  moment,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  made, 
chiefly  IVdiu  amongst  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Godfrey  of  Har- 
court  had  during  this  time  pushed  forward  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Abbeville  and  St.  Valery,  but  had  found 
the  passages  at  those  places  as  strongly  guarded  as 
elsewhere.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  had 
gained  some  intelligence  of  a  ford  not  far  below 
Abbeville ;  for  immediately  after  their  return  Edward 
called  the  prisoners  belonging  to  that  part  of  the 
country  before  him,  and  demanded,  "  Is  there  any 
man  among  you  who  knows  of  a  passage,  said  to  be 
below  Abbeville,  where  we  and  our  army  can  pass 
without  danger  ?  If  any  one  will  undertake  to  show 
it,  we  will  free  liiia  iiom  prison,  and  twenty  of  his 
companions  for  his  sake/'* 

Amongst  the  captives  was  a  peasant  called  Gobin 
Agace,  a  name  which  will  be  remembered  while 
France  and  England  exist  ;  and  stepping  forward 
from  the  crowd  he  replied,  **  Yes,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  God  I  promise  you,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  to 
bring  you  to  a  place  where  you  and  your  boat  may 
pass  the  river  Somme  without  danger.    There  are 


*  FrokMrt,  ch.  celxxv^. 
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certain  puits  wlicrc,  twice  between  day  and  night, 
twelve  men  can  go  abreast  with  the  water  up  to  the 
knee.  For  when  the  tide>  which  comes  twice  a-day,  is 
rising,  it  drives  up  the  river  so  that  no  one  can  pass ; 
but  when  it  has  ebbed  asvay  again,  the  river  remains 
there  so  narrow  and  so  small,  that  one  may  pass 
easily  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  which  is  what 
cannot  be  done  any  where  else  but  at  the  bridge  of 
Abbeville,  a  strong  large  town  well  furnished  with 
men  at  arms.  And  at  the  passage  which  I  speak  of, 
my  lord,  the  bottom  is  of  strong  white  marl,  so 
that  one  can  pass  over  it  easily,  and  for  that  they 
call  it  the  White  Spot,  —  La  Blanche  Tache." 

This  news,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  was  very 
gratifying  to  £dward,  who  on  that  side  of  the  Sdmme 
was  every  day  getting  himself  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed amongst  strong  fortified  towns  and  marshes ; 
and  in  ui  tk  r  t  o  take  advantage  of  the  ebb,  he  decamped 
from  Oisemont  at  midnight,  and  reached  La  Blanche 
Tache  by  daylight  the  next  morning.  By  some  mis- 
calculation, however,  it  proved  that  the  river  was 
quite  full,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  impatiently, 
s^ing  it  slowly  ebb  away.  Another  obstacle  was  still 
destined  to  oppose  his  passage.  The  ford  was  as  ' 
well  known  to  Philip  of  Valois,  as  it  was  to  the 
peasant  who  guided  the  King  of  England  y  and  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Edward  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  descend  the  river,  he  detached  Godemar  dn 
Fay,  the  officer  who  had  so  gallantly  defended 
Toumay,  to  gnard  the  right  hank  of  the  Somme, 
at  the  only  spot  where  the  English  army  could  hope 
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to  cross*    A  thousand  men  at  arms  and  ^000  foot 

were  put  under  his  command  by  Philip,  and  iiuin 
Abbeville  and  Tournay  he  had  received  considerable 
reinforcementvS,  which  placed  12,000  men  at  his 
disposal.*  When  first  £dwanl  approached  the  river, 
no  adverse  force  was  visible;  but  before  the  ebb 
had  rendered  the  water  fordable,  the  opjio.site  bank 
was  occupied  by  au  army.  There  was  now,  how- 
ever, no  retreating.  Philip  was  hj  this  time  at 
Airaines,  and  the  salvation  of  the  English  troops 
depended  upon  their  forcing  die  passage.  But  twelve 
men  could  traverse  the  stream  abreast ;  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  ford  must  know  that  at  the  lowest 
ebb  the  river  is  of  considerable  breadth.  Godemar 
du  Fay  had  thus  very  p^rcat  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  who  now  plunged  into  tlie  water  to  attack 
him ;  but  he  did  not  display  that  skill  and  resolu- 
tion in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  English  at  fihmche 
Tache  which  he  had  evinced  in  defence  of  Toumay.t 
The  archers  ut  England  proved  on  this  occasion  as 
serviceable  as  in  every  other  military  eifbrt.  Their 

*  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxix. 

f  The  Contbuatioii  of  William  of  Kangis  sod  the  Chronide  of 
Flanden  imply*  as  Monseior  Baehon  has  wtnted^  tfiat  the  troope 

under  Godemar  du  Fay  fled  after  very  Uttle  resistance.  That  they 
did  resist  strenuously,  however,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
kt't  2000  men  dead  upon  the  fielil,  as  well  as  by  th^  whole  accotint  of 
Michael  Northbury,  and  by  that  of  Froissart,  both  ol  which  agree  in 
ttatiog  that  the  French  foii^t  most  gallantly.  Their  want  of  fucoeai 
is  universally  attributed  to  the  bad  dispontions  of  their  commander,  who 
had  certainly  defended  Tournay  reaolutdyj  but  the  defence  of  a 
^vaIlLlI  ( iry  is  a  very  different  post  from  that  which  Godemar  du  Fay 
occupied  at  Blanche  Tacbe. 
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arrows^  discharged  in  one  uninterrupted  shower^  con* 
founded  and  embarrassed  the  French  men  at  arms, 

and  favoured  the  pai>i»age  of  the  English.  The 
Genoese  cross-bows  did  far  less  execution  j  and  Ed- 
ward,  calling  to  his  knights^  Let  those  who  love 
me  follow  me/'  spurred  forward  through  the  water, 
while  the  marshals  and  the  most  famous  men  at  anus 
eagerly  rode  on  upon  the  French  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  had  come  down  into  the  river  to  meet  them.* 
The  battle  thus  began  in  the  bed  of  the  Somme ; 
but  the  English  pouring  on,  gradually  hore  hack 
their  opponents  upon  the  dry  land,  who  now  ieeiing 
that  they  were  defeated,  lost  all  order,  and  fled  over 
the  country  in  every  different  direction.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy's  men  at  arms  were  killed  in  the 
battle  and  the  flight,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
the  foot  were  shun  in  the  fields  arottnd.t  The  battle 
was  just  won  in  time ;  for  it  was  scarcely  over  when 
the  light  troops  under  John  of  Hainault  and  the 
old  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  both  by  this  time 
Joined  the  French  monarch,  appeared  upon  the 
opposite  bank,  and  several  stragglers  from  the 
English  army  were  killed.  The  main  body  of  the 
French,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  those  ^vlio  had 
reached  the  bank  carried  back  to  the  King  the  tidings 
of  the  English  success. 

Thus  was  won  the  passage  of  the  Somme,  on  the 
2Uh  of  ^Vugust  1346  j  and  Edward,  having  freed 

•  Barnes,  p.  3j2. 

t  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  138.  Froissarti  cbap.  cclxxx. 
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himflelf  from  the  difficulties  wliicli  had  encompawod 

him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  prepared  to  make 
a  stand  in  the  first  favourable  position  he  could  find, 
and  risk  that  battle  which  all  parties  now  most 
ardently  desired. 
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CHAP-  XVIIL 

TUK  BATTL£  OF  CR£8SY. 

The  ramour  of  the  first  movements  made  towards 

the  bold  enterprise  which  saved  Edward's  army,  had 
afforded  to  Philip  of  Valois  a  delusive  prospect  of 
the  most  brilliant  success.  No  sooner  had  that 
monarch  heard  that  his  rival  had  decamped  irom 
Ainunes,  than  at  once  divining  that  he  would  be  led 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  Blanche  Tache,  and  trusting 
that  he  would  be  repelled  with  ease  by  Godemar  du 
¥aj,  Philip  instantly  commenced  his  march  from 
Amiens,  with  the  certain  assurance  of  completely 

enclosnig  his  adversary  in  such  a  iiianiRr,  as  to 
render  unequal  battle  or  immediate  surrender  the 
only  alternatives  left  for  the  choice  of  the  English 
king.  Had  Philip's  calculations  been  correcty  his 
army  would  have  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Edward's 
power  at  the  very  moment  in  which  that  power, 
repelled  by  the  force  of  Godemar  du  Fay  in  front, 
had  found  the  passage  of  the  Sdmme  impracticable. 
The  strong  garrison  of  Abbeville  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  east  of  the  English  aruiy,  and  that  of  St, 
Valery  on  the  west,  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for 
Philip's  design ;  and  it  appeared  clear  that  by  taking 
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up  his  own  position  at  Airaines,  the  fate  of  his  ad- 
versary, as  far  as  human  calculations  could  be  relied 
on»  would  be  in  his  hands.  At  Airaines  tables  still 
covered  for  the  morning  meal,  provisioiis  half  cooked, 
bread  yet  in  the  OTen,  and  many  other  signs  of  his 
enemy's  hasty  departure,  showed  to  the  French 
nioiiarch  that  Edward  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  situation,  and  perhaps  inspired 
Fhiltp  with  that  triumphant  confidence  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  fatal  delay.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  English  with  all  speed,  he  halted  tor  the 
night  at  Airaines,  convinced  that  no  means  of  escape 
had  been  left  to  his  enemy.  The  next  morning  his 
march  was  resumed  ;  and  with  the  troops  of  his 
earliest  friend,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  oi  his  new 
ally,  John  of  Hainault,  thrown  forward  to  recon* 
noitre,  he  advanced  towards  the  ford  of  Blanche 
Tache,  not  doubting  to  find  the  English  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

His  mortiiication  and  surprise  were  very  great  on 
perodving  that  ld,000  soldiers  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  guard  a  narrow  passage  by  which  scarce 
twelve  men  could  advance  abreast ;  and  as  the 
tide  had  risen  before  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Du 
Fay,  and  of  the  English  success  reached  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  direct  his  march  upon  Abbeville,  in  order 
to  pass  the  SAmme  by  the  bridge  at  that  city.t 

In  the  meanwhile  Edward  marched  on,  and  at  first 


•  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxviii, 

t  Froissart,  chap,  odzzib  Bobort  of  AfWbnrj,  p.  t.lct, 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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directed  his  course  upon  the  town  of  Koyelle ;  ^but 
learning  that  it  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Aumale*, 
daughter  of  his  dead  ally  liobert  of  Artois,  with  a 
gmeroits  forbearance  unusual  in  nutters  of  war  or 
policy,  he  turned  his  steps  another  way,  prohibiting 
under  the  severest  penalties  that  any  one  should 
injure  that  lady's  territories,  though  her  husband 
was  serving  at  the  time  in  the  army  of  his  adversary. 
Nor  did  he  foi^get  to  recompense  the  guide  who  had 
been  die  means  of  deliTermg  him  from  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  liad  been  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  S6ninie  ;  and  his  hrst  act,  atler  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  his  succe88»  was  to  free  the  peasant 
and  all  his  eompanionst  presenting  Gobin  Agioe 
with  a  good  hor^  and  100  golden  nobles,  as  «  le- 
coiii pence  for  his  service,  t 

While  Edward,  now  proceeding  towards  Hesdin, 
adwiced  into  the  forest  of  Creasy,  and  halted  for  the 
night  in  the  open  fields,  Hugh  Le  de  Spencer,  with* 
a  considerable  force,  was  detached  to  Crotoy,  which 
town  he  took  by  assault  after  a  severe  conflict,  in 
which  4000  of  the  French  mm  at  arms  were  slain.t 
The  capture  of  that  city  remoYcd  all  danger  of  want 
from  the  English  army ;  for  large  stores  both  of  wine 
and  meal  weie  ibund  therein,  and  were  immediately 
transported  to  the  mm  body  of  the  forces  then  lying 

*  Froisaart  and  most  other  writers  call  the  Comitess  of  Aumale 

sister  to  Robert  of  Artois.    It  is  proved,  however,  hy  the  Tli'-toire 
Gcnealogique  dela  Maison  dc  France  (tom.L  page  388.^,  tbat  she  was 
the  daughter  of  that  ualiappy  prince. 
f  FfoiMtrt,  chip.  ecbnsL 

%  Mkbael  Knfthburj,  in  BoUrl  of  Avealmry,  p.  138. 
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in  the  fomt«  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  small  town  of 

Cressy. 

The  poesession  of  Crotoj  and  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sdmme  would  now  have  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
English  monarch,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  to  trans- 
port his  troopvS  to  England,  and  to  leave  a  country 
through  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  most  successful  marches  that  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  warftre.  But  he  could  now  choose  his  own 
ground ;  his  confidence  in  his  troops  and  himself  was 
great  ^  his  men  were  animated  with  the  memory  of 
many  triumphs ;  imd  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand 
in  Ponthieu*,  notwithatanding  the  immense  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  enemy.  In  pursuance  of 
this  intention  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  £5th  of  August,  134>6, 
together  with  Godfirey  of  Harcourt  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham  to  examine  ihe  country  and  make  their  report 
concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  ground;  and  the 
result  of  the  information  they  brought  back  was  the 

•  It  must  be  reaemlMnd  tint  Edward  knd  dtiiii  to  PoBthien,  md 

that  his  title  thereunto  was  as  undbputable  as  that  of  any  gentleman 

in  France  to  his  estates:  though  his  warfare  as  an  independent 
monarch  Jiad  of  course  been  made  en  excuse  lor  confiscating  this  pro- 
perty, to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  private  individual.  It  is  clear, how- 
ever, that  at  Cressy  he  considered  himself  as  fighting  on  lus  own 
ground*  Hun  the  eonduct  of  the  King  of  VnoK^  in  nipfd  to 
EdwMd's  French  posseMMms,  was  contraiy  to  the  feudal  notions  of 
justice  and  right,  is  shown  by  Villani,  who  says  **  Lasdamo  stare  11 
torto  fatto  al  re  d'Inghilterra  e  altri  suoi  baroni  d'occupare  lore  retnggi, 
e  signorie,"  &c.  ;  and  again,  in  regard  to  the  [)reaent  war,  he  speaks 
of  Philip  as  facceudo  guerre  contro  i  siguori  cristiam  iugiustameute." 
(Qior.  YHlaai,  Ub.  12,  cap.  IxviL) 
t  Firoiinrt^  chap.  ccIioiL 
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choioe  of  the  famous  field  of  Creasy.   The  plan  of 

the  battle  was  drawn  out  by  the  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors ;  and  Edward,  who  seems  to  have  appreciated 
fully  the  character  and  talents  of  his  son,  resolved,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  chivalrous  favour  he  could  con- 
fer, to  yield  to  the  prince  the  place  of  danger  and  of 
honour,  and,  in  his  own  words^  to  let  the  day  be 
his:* 

He  was  noty  however,  without  a  parent's  anxiety; 
and  in  the  division  which  the  Black  Prince  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  we  find  most  of  the  iamous 
knights  of  the  English  army ;  while  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  renowned  John  Chandos  *  were 
commanded  to  direct  and  aid,  and  never  to  quit  the 
gallant  heir  to  the  En^rllsh  throne,  who  had  then  just 
completed  his  sixteentii  year. 

On  the  night  of  the  125th,  all  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  British  host  were  entertained  by 
Edward  in  his  tent ;  and  no  sign  of  doubt  appeared 
upon  the  monarch's  countenance.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  feast  was  over,  and  the  guests  were  gone,  the 
King  retired  to  his  oratory  and  prayed  fervently  and 
long,  t  He  then  lay  down  to  rest,  and  rose  early  in 
the  morning  to  hear  mass  with  his  son.  They  next 
confessed,  and  the  Prince  received  the  sacrament 
with  his  &ther  and  many  other  knights  and  nobles ; 
after  which  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  army 
marched  to  take  up  the  position  which  had  been  pre- 
viously selected. 

*  BaniM,  page  S54b         f  FroMNrt,  chap,  cdsuir. 
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The  ground  which  had  been  chosen  was  an  irre* 

gttlar  slope,  between  the  forest  of  Cressy  and  the 
river  Maie,  not  idi  tVoiu  the  small  village  of  Canchy. 
The  declivity  looked  towards  the  south  and  the  east* 
Irom  which  quarter  the  enemy  was  expected  to  arrive ; 
and  some  slight  defences  had  been  added  to  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  ground.  According  to  the 
instructions  given  before,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
his  divisiont  consisting  of  800  men  at  arms,  4000 
archerS)  and  6000  Weldi  foot    occupied  a  post  nearly 

*  The  numbers  of  the  English  throughout,  as  given  by  Froissarc, 
■n  10  gKUljp  infinor  to  thooe  iriiich  he 

bis  iMMfiqg^  that  I  cwoothdp  eomctiiig  bis  account  by  oUien.  Froia- 
ant  makes  the  dmsion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  consisted 
alone  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  that  of  Lord  Northampton 

he  estimates  at  seventeen  hundred,  and  that  of  the  King  at  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  anioimting  to  eight  thousand  two  hundred  in  all. 
Had  tliere  been  any  cause  for  such  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the 
English  force  since  its  dLsenibarkation  in  Cotentin,  this  account  might  be 
credited;  but  in  the  ddnnisb  witfi  the  bui^g^ien  of  Amiens  tiusdefisated 
puty  only  lost  five  bundled  men,  in  the  stondng  of  Osen  we  are 
told  that  very  few  perished,  and  the  passage  of  the  Sdmnie  h  stated  to 
have  been  efFected  without  great  loss.  Now  the  troops  tli;a  lantJed  in 
Normandy  amounted,  accordinix  to  the  snme  Froissart,  to  thirty-two 
thousand  men ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  more  than  eiglit  thousand  two 
hundred  at  Cressy,  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  must  have  perished 
btbemarcbywbtdiisincvedible.  The  account  of  VlllanifWUdimdECa 
the  numbers  of  the  Bn^ih  amy  at  Cressy  about  tfairty^ntf  thousam^ 
tallies  much  better  widk  the  first  statement  of  Froissart ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  an  error  or  a  corruption  has  been  madr  hy  the  early 
copiers  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicler  of  Hainault,  who,  in 
almost  every  other  particular  regarding  the  battle  of  Cressy,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  best  authorities.  I  am  the  more  strongly  persuaded  that 
it  is  soi  because  be  himself^  in  another  plao^  glres  the  proportion  of 
Fktmeh  to  die  English  on  this  occanon  as  dgbt  to  one;  and  we  leant 
from  the  best  accounts  that  when  Philip  arrived  at  Amiens  he  was  ac- 
companied by  more  than  100,000  men,  after  which  he  was  joined  by 
several  reinforcements* 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,*  The  archers,  as  usual^ 
were  placed  in  front,  nipported  by  the  light  troops 
of  Wales,  and  by  the  men  at  arms  in  the  midst  of 

whose  raiikii  appeared  the  Prince  himself.  Witli  him 
were  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  Godfrey  of 
Hammrt»  and  the  Lords  Stafford,  Delawarre,  Holland, 
Cobham,  Burwash,  Mohui,  Bourcbeir,  Chandos,and 
Clifford.  This  division  occupied  the  right ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton,  appeared  the  second  division,  with 
its  extreme  left  extended  towards  the  village  and  the 
river,  and  its  flank  farther  protected  by  a  deep  ditcb.  f 
About  7000  men  are  stated  to  have  composed  this 
corps,  though  the  accounts  of  the  numbers  vary  so 
greatly  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  thing 
like  precision.  The  King  himself  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  a  rising  ground,  suniiounted  by  a  wind- 
mill ^  and  the  place  is  so  well  remembered,  that  to 
the  present  day  one  may  stand  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  with  great  certainty  trsce  where  five 
centuries  ago  were  placed  the  King  of  England  and 
his  gallant  son.  Twelve  thousiiiid  men,  under  the 
command  of  Edward  himself,  were  here  held  aloof  as 
a  reserve  i  and,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  force  in« 
trusted  to  the  Prince,  an  enclosure  of  stakes  had 
been  formed,  in  which  were  ranged  all  the  waggons 
and  baggage  of  the  army   guarded  by  a  small  body  of 

*  BariMB,  p.  85*.    VBlan!,  61S.  cap.  box, 

f  It  wooU  sem  that  thii  divirion  wm  pocted  tomevriiat  hi^tm  on 

llic  rise. 

I  FroiMart,  chap,  cclxziiv* 
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arehera.  Here,  also,  were  plteed  all  the  horses  of  the 

army,  Edward  having  determined  that  the  battle  on 
hU  part  should  be  fought  on  foot»  a  resolution  whick 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day. 

Wheu  all  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  all 
his  forces  bad  taken  up  the  position  in  which  they 
were  destined  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  King,  mounted 
on  a  small  palfirey,  and  holding  a  white  leading  staff 
in  his  hand,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  exhorting  his 
soldiers  to  do  their  duty  gallantly,  and  defend  his 
honour  and  his  right.  His  countenance,  we  are  told, 
was  cheerful  and  smiling ;  and  there  was  so  much 
glad  confidence  in  his  words  and  manner,  that  the 
most  timid  heart  in  his  army  received  hope  and 
strength  from  his  address.* 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  the  King  had  passed 
through  all  the  lines  ^  and  permission  was  then  given 
for  the  soldiers  to  refredi  themselves  while  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  the  men  eating  and  drinking  at  their  ease,  and 
afterwards  lying  down  in  their  ranks  upon  the  soil 
grass,  with  their  bows  and  their  basmets  beside 
them. 

While  such  dispositions  were  in  progresji  in  the 
English  army,  Philip  of  Valois  had  not  been  inactive* 
He  had  been  forced  to  make  a  retrograde  movement 
upon  Abbeville,  which  town  he  reached  late  on  the 

Thursday  which  had  seen  the  passage  of  the  English 
across  the  l!S6mme>  and  here  he  remained  during 

*  Froissart,  chap.  ccUxxiv. 
H  H  4 
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the  Friday  foUowiiig,  collectiiig  into  one  mass  the 
various  bodies  of  his  troops,  whose  very  numbers 
were  embarrassing  under  the  bad  system  of  military 
organisation  which  then  prevailed.  Considerable  le- 
enforcements  were  hourly  arriving  $  and  amongst 
others,  a  body  of  men  at  arms  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  from  whicb  great  efforts  were 
expected,  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  late  on 
the  Friday.  It  is  probable^  however,  that  Philip, 
who  had  marched  from  Amiens  with  more  than 
100,000  men,  would  not  have  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  any  ircsh  ibrces  to  crush  the  small  army  of  Eng- 
land, had  he  not  learned  £rom  the  officers  whom  he 
sent  forth  to  reconnoitre  his  enemy's  position  that 

Edward  sllo^vcd  the  most  unequivocal  detcniiination 
of  halting  to  give  him  battle.*  According  to  a  common 
custom,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  Philip  invited 
the  whole  of  the  nobles  in  his  army  to  a  splendid  ban* 
quet  on  the  night  ot'  Friday,  which,  being  the  festival 
of  St.  Louis,  was  held  as  an  auspicious  day,  and  con- 
cluded with  joy  and  revelry.  The  French  monarch 
took  this  occasion  to  beseech  his  nobles,  whose  feuda 
and  enmities  had  so  often  proved  ruinous  to  France, 
to  lay  aside  all  private  animosities,  and  as  friends  and 
brothers  to  strike  together  for  their  native  country. 

On  the  following  morning,  August  S6th  t,  the 
King,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  Count  of 
Alen9on,  the  old  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  the 

*  Chron.  de  Fraoo^  ch^.  xn.  FroiiMr^  dhap.  cdaoxiii. 

t  Mnratorv  I  know  not  od  what  witliority,  fizca  Che  battle  oa  the 

24tli ;  but  he  is  undoubtedly  in  error.  The  date  u  fixed  by  the  tonb 
of  Louis,  Count  of  Fiaodcn,  who  fell  at  Creuj, 
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Marquis  of  Moravia*,  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  the 
Count  of  Blois,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  feudal  princes,  heard  mass  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter»  and  then  issued  forth  to  begin  his  march 
upon  Cressy.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  had  been 
encamped  without  the  town  ;  and  very  little  order 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  French  army  during 
the  first  part  of  the  march.  The  Monarch  himself) 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  John  of  Hainault, 
advanced  with  great  deliberation,  ^ivintr  time  for  the 
Other  bodies  which  were  spread  over  tiie  neighbouring 
country  to  come  up ;  and  each  party,  under  its  own 
chief,  fbUowed  as  best  it  might. 

At  length  one  of  the  leaders  t  suggested  to  Pliilip 
that  it  would  be  better  to  gain  some  information  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  dispositions,  and  to  put  his  own 
forces  into  array*  before  he  proceeded  farther :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  advice,  four  knights,  headed  by  an 
officer  of  the  King  oi  liohemia,  called  Lc  Moyne  de 
Basele,  w^ere  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  English 
position.  They  approached  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  adverse  army,  and  gained  a  very  exact  know- 
ledge  of  Edward's  plan  of  battle ;  the  English  both 
seeing  their  movements,  and  comprehending  their 

*  He  bml  already  been  elected  King  of  the  noniBiia  in  the  end  of 

July,  by  a  part  of  the  electors  assembled  under  the  mthority  of  the 
Pope,  Ck'fnciit  VF.,  who  followed  up  the  prorooflings  of  the  former 
pontiffs  agmnst  Louis  of  Bavarin  with  more  lury  tiian  charity.  His 
electiuu»  however,  was  not  recognised  by  many  of  the  electors,  who 
termed  him  the  Priests'  Emperor.  ^JlfiirBton^  Mm.  1346* 
f  It  does  not  appear  bj  whom  this  siifgettion  WM  mwle* 
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object*  but  taking  no  measures  to  mterrupt  their 
reconnoisance. 

Le  Moyne  de  Baselc,  who  bore  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most  prudent  and  judicious  officers  of  the 
day*  rode  back  as  soon  as  he  had  fulfilled  his  task, 
and  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  Philip,  whom  he  met 
still  slowly  advancing.  He  also  advi&cd  the  King 
immediately  to  halt  his  troops*  alleging  that,  as  it 
was  evident  the  English  were  determined  to  give 
battle,  as  they  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  as  the 
French  were  wearied  and  hungry,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  encamp  and  delay  the  engagement  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  forces  of  France  would  be 
refreshed,  and  when  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
to  make  every  arrangement,  and  take  advantage  of 
every  accidental  circumstance. 

Philip  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of  following 
this  counsel ;  and  ordered  his  two  marshals,  the  Lord 
of  St.  Venant  and  Charles  of  Montmorency,  to  com- 
mand a  halt.  The  one  instantly  spurred  forward  to 
the  front;  and  the  other  galloped  towards  the  rear, 
commanding  the  leaders  to  halt  their  banners  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  King,  and  St.  Denis.  Those  in 
advance  obeyed  at  once  ;  but  those  who  followed  still 
rode  on,  declaring  that  they  would  not  pause  till 
they  were  amongst  the  foremost*  The  parties  in 
front,  seeing  those  of  the  rear  pressing  up  behind 
them,  moved  on  attain.  Disarray  and  confusion  suc- 
ceeded; the  King  commanded,  and  the  marshals 
stormed,  threatened,  and  entreated  in  vain.  Very 
little  respect  was  left  even  in  the  bosoms  of  his  own 
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n(ihility  for  the  monarch  they  pretended  to  serve, 
and  there  were  many  princes  in  the  field  over  vviiuni 
he  had  no  general  authority.  Each  one  chose  to  be 
first,  no  one  was  willing  to  be  commanded ;  and  thus 
rushing  forward  in  disgraceful  disorder,  they  hurried 
on,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  their  own  jealous  com- 
petition, till  suddenly  opening  a  small  wood,  detached 
from  the  forest  of  Cressy,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  army.  The  surprise  was 
so  great,  that  the  first  line  recoiled  in  conf  usion  ;  the 
second  iancied  that  the  first  had  been  engaged  with 
the  enemy  and  were  already  defeated,  and  still  more 
fearful  disarray  was  the  immediate  consequence.  The 
common  people,  who  crou  ckd  tlw  road  irom  Abbeville 
to  Cressy  in  incredible  numbers,  served  only  to  in* 
crease  the  tumult,  drawing  their  swords  and  shouting 
**  A  la  mort  I  a  la  mort  I  **  though  they  as  yet  beheld 
no  one. 

Ihus  arrived  the  French  army  on  the  field  of 
Cressy,  the  leaders  in  as  great  confusion  as  their 
soldiers ;  and  had  Edward's  troops  been  suffici^tly 
numerous  to  have  justified  a  charge  at  that  moment, 
it  is  probable  tluit  the  battle  would  have  been  sooner 
tenninated  than  it  was  eventually.  Notwithstanding 
the  lamentable  state  in  which  his  adversaries'  forces 
appeared,  however,  Edward  still  kept  his  position  on 
the  rising  ground  ;  and  the  only  movement  which 
was  seen  was  the  rising  of  the  English  soldiers  from 
the  grass,  occupying,  in  fair  and  martial  order,  the 
hill-side,  with  the  standard  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
front  of  the  line. 
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In  a  few  minutes  after,  Philip  himself  reached  the 
field ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  English  **  his  blood 
was  moved,"  to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  for  he 
hated  them ;  and  nothing  could  have  prevented  him 
then  from  giving  them  battle/' 

Some  few  arrangements  were  now  made  for  con- 
ducting the  attack  with  a  degree  of  order.  The 
army  was  divided  into  four  *  bodies,  of  which  the 
Count  of  Alen9on  commanded  one,  the  King  of 
Bohemia  a  second,  Philip  himself  a  third,  and  Ame 
Count  of  Savoy  t  the  last.  Separate  from  the  mass  of 
the  French  forces  was  a  band  of  ld,000  mercenary 
cross-bow-men  of  Genoa,  who  were  now  commanded 
to  advance  from  behind  the  cavalry,  and  by  their 
missiles  to  break  the  firm  front  ot  the  first  body  of 
English  archers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  harrow  before  the  Prince  of  Wales's  men  at 

•  I  find  but  one  authority  tor  stating,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  French 
army  attacked  in  four  scpanite  divisions,  while  historians  iu  general  as- 
sert that  it  was  divided  into  three.  Michael  of  ,Northbury  was  present ; 
iNit  I  have  choMoShis  ftcootmt  in  prefereoce,  not  dnlj  becaiite  he  wis  en 
cgFe>«rttiieM,butbecaiiieiti8tbeoidy  one  whIdiCMi  be  reconciled  with 
the  particiiliurs  of  the  battle  as  ^tthored  fmm  other  sources.  Had  the 
Klnj»  of  Bohemia  been  found  in  command  with  the  Count  of  Alen^on, 
he  would  have  clearly  understood  the  movement  mnde  bv  that  prince 
to  attack  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  by  every  account  he  did  not  for 
some  time  conipreliend.  Had  he  been  with  Philip,  he  would  have 
hewd  the  order  given  to  cfaaiige  dwragh  the  CtenoesCb  It  it  perfectly 
evident  firom  the  whole  account  of  Froianrt,  who  had  hie  statenBcnt 
both  from  the  Engjlbh  and  from  the  followers  of  John  of  Hainault,  that 
Michael  Northbury  was  correct;  and  that  tlie  Frrnrh,  although  in  the 
highest  dogree  disordered  and  irregular  in  their  array,  did  attack  the 
Enj^lish  in  tour  gr<»t  divisions. 

t  Barnes,  p.  357.  The  French  word  herte  has  been  droUy  enough 
tranaiated  a  coffin  by  wme  of  onr  learned  antiquariea. 
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arms.    These  unhappy  Italians,  however,  had  made 

a  weary  march,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day, 
from  Abbeville  to  Cressy,  a  distance  of  about  ibur 
leagues^  loaded  with  their  armour  and  their  heavy 
erossbows;  and  they  remonstrated  with  their  con- 
stables on  the  orders  tiiey  had  received  •,  repre- 
senting that  they  were  in  no  tit  condition  to  do  good 
service  without  some  repose. 

The  Ckmnt  of  A]en9on,  furious  at  their  hesitation, 
ordered  them  up  witli  many  bitter  words,  and  after  a 
short  delay  they  were  brought  forward  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  sky  became  clouded,  and  while  the 
Genoese  advanced  with  their  cross-bows  in  their 
hands,  a  severe  thunder  stomi  came  on,  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain,  which  slackened  the  strings  of  the 
arblasts,  and  rendered  many  of  them  unserviceable* 
The  darkness  and  the  lightnings  were  terrible ;  and 
several  ravens  were  remarked  hovering  over  either 
host,  a  fact  in  which  the  superstition  of  the  day 
was  prone  to  find  matter  for  apprehension.  At  length 
the  cross-bow-men  were  ranged  in  front,  supported  by 
a  gallant  and  glittering  body  of  cavalry ;  and  the  or- 
der was  given  for  the  battle  to  begin. 

The  Genoese  now  advanced  with  shrill  cries,  in- 
tended to  terrify  their  enemies ;  but  the  English 

*  The  commanders  of  the  Genoese  were,  according  to  Villani, 
Charles  Grinmldi  and  Otho  Doria,  who  both  died  on  the  fie!d  of  battle. 
The  number  of  the  cross-bow-men  the  same  author  states  to  hare  been 
only  six  thousand.  (Giov.  Villani,  lib.  xii.  cap.  Ixvii.)  The  copy  of 
Villani  consulted  by  Barnes  must  ^SUet  eateatially  from  but  I 
hm  had  ao  opfMrtimhy  of  judging  whidi  is  the  moit  comet. 
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archers  paid  no  heed  to  noise^  and  watted  cahniy  for 
the  attack,  while  the  clouds  cleared  quickly  away,  and 

the  sun  aj^pi  oaciung  the  wcist  i>hone  out  bright  and 
clear,  pouring  his  i*ays  obliquely  from  behind  the 
Engliirii  position,  in  the  faces  of  the  French.  Having 
arrived  within  a  certain  distance,  the  Genoese  drew 
their  cross-bows,  and  began  to  discharge  the  quarrels 
with  which  they  were  loaded  at  their  impassable  ene- 
mies i  but  at  that  moment  the  English  bows  were 
brought  forth  from  the  eases  which  had  protected  them 
from  the  rain  *  :  each  archer  stepped  forward  a  single 
pace,  and  a  flight  of  arrows  fell  at  once  amongst  the 
Genoese  which,  piercing  their  heads,  and  arms,  and 
faces,  threw  them  instantly  into  confusion;  and, 
some  cutting  their  bow-strings,  some  casting  down 
their  cross-bows,  tliey  recoiled  in  disarray,  amongst 
the  horsemen  behind  them* 

Philip,  with  the  passionate  and  savage  haste  which 
so  constantly  inflicted  its  punishment  on  himself  t, 
beholdiiitj;  the  confusion  of  tlic  Genoese,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  rally  them  by  gentle  means,  at  once 
ordered  the  men  at  arms  in  their  rear  to  Ml  upon 
them.t  The  Italians  rushedback  amongst  the  cavalry ; 

*  Ewea  had  thc^  not  been  dmi  protected,  the  En^iab  bowt  woald 
not  hnt  wuSMi  firom  tht  moisture  to  nnidi  m  the  crowtewe;  iar 

the  sUnng  of  the  latter  WM  00  much  more  thick  and  unpliable  than  that 
of  the  long  bow,  that  it  was  generally  fattened  firmly  to  the  steel  bend 
which  formed  the  bow,  nnd  therefore  could  not  be  titrhtcncd  with  en*;e 
and  facility.  The  machine  lor  tightening  or  slackening  the  cross-bow  at 
pleasure  waa  an  after  invention. 

f  Froissart,  chap.  cclxxxviL  .£gidhi8  li  Muisis  says,  that  the  Qe- 
aoeie  had  left  thor  defenaife  amour  in  die  waggons  bcbmd. 

%  Ffoiaaaft  expreesljr  states  that  the  order  to  chaiie  the  Genoea* 
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tbe  iKi«D  at  anus  plunged  in  amongst  tlie  maflseB  of  the 

cross-bow-men ;  and  a  scene  of  horror,  confusion,  and 
disarray  ensued,  impossible  to  be  described ;  whilst 
still  amidst  the  wild  and  reeling  crowd  of  their  mad 
enemies^  the  English  archers  poured  the  incessant 
flight  of  their  unerring  arrows,  and  not  a  bow-string 
was  drawn  in  vain. 

In  the  meanwhile  *,  the  Count  of  Alen9on  separ- 
ated  his  division  into  two  bodies ;  and,  aToiding  the 
scene  of  confusion  in  the  front,  swept  round  on  one 
side  himself,  wluie  the  Count  of  Flanders  did  the  same 
on  the  other,  and  prepai'ed  to  attack  the  troops  under 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  somewhat  more  regular  amy. 


was'  given  bj  PhUip  htnuelf,  and  not  bj  tbe  Cotint  of  2Aleii90D,  «•  • 
nmnber  of  modem  writers  h«?e  suice  dedared;  nor  do  I  find  in  any 
aeeonnC,  wortby  even  of  comparison  with  that  otVtumuirt  on  tbe  pre. 
ient  oceaaion,  authority  which  could  lead  to  a  doubt  of  tbe  fiu:t. 

•  Tliis  is  evident  from  ihe  words  of  Froissart,  who  represents  Philip 
as  deinandinf;  from  John  of  ILiuuuilt  what  he  had  best  do,  seeing  the 
inextricable  confusion  into  which  his  front  had  been  thrown  by  the  strife 
between  tbe  men  at  arms  and  the  crofla4x>w«Oken.  He  then  proceeds 
**  Le  roi  qiu  tout  fremiMoit  d'ire  et  de  mantalent  ne  repondit  point 
adom^  maia  chevaucba  eofiore  on  petit  plus  s?ant;  ct  lui  aembin  qn*!! 
se  vouloit  addreaaer  devcra  son  ^in  le  Coiute  d* AIen9on  dont  il  veoit 
les  bannitVos  siir  unc  petite  montagne;  lequel  Comtc  d'Alen^on  des- 
cendit  moult  ordoniumcnt  siir  les  Anglois  et  les  vint  combattre,  et  le 
Comte  de  Flaudres  d  autre  part.  Si  voua  dis  que  ces  deux  seigneurs 
et  leurs  routes  en  costiant  les  arcbera,  8*en  vinrent  jusques  Ik  la  Imtaille 
dn  prince  et  k  ae  combattirent  monlt  longnement  et  moult  nuHament.** 
(Fnniaart,  chap,  cclxxxix.)  Tbe  Act  of  tbe  men'at  arms  and  the  croas- 
bow-men  being  still  in  confusion  toirether,  shows  that  this  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  battle;  and  the  whole  account  proves  thnt  the 
troops  commanded  by  tiie  Count  of  Alenron  were  not  those  engaged 
with  the  Genoese,  as  Rapin  and  others  have  stated.  The  expression, 
Cbailr  de  JFimdre*  tPmiire  part/*  I  do  not  tUnk  could  imply  any 
tlung  bttt  that  tbe  dinaion  bad  aepaiated  into  two  parte. 
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From  tbe  narrowness  of  the  field,  and  the  cinniitous 

path  he  had  been  obliged  to  take,  the  Count  of 
AIen9on  appeared  upon  a  rising  ground  towards  the 
flank  of  the  archers  of  the  Black  Princey  and  avoiding 
the  arrows  of  the  English,  chained  at  once  the  men 
at  arms  immediately  around  the  heir  of  the  British 
throne.  The  chivalry  of  England,  however,  headed 
by  the  gallant  boy  on  whose  young  efforts  the  whole 
weight  of  the  day's  strife  was  cast,  met  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  FVench  knight  with  equal  yalour,  and 
with  greater  success.  Each  man  fought  where  he 
stood ;  and  still  the  ranks  were  formed  anew  as 
every  headlong  effi>rt  of  the  French  deranged  them 
for  a  moment.  No  one  quitted  his  place  to  make  a 
prisoner  or  pursue  a  ioe  j  but  every  man  at  anns  who 
hurled  himseii  against  the  English  line  was  met  by 
a  strong  arm  and  a  resolute  heart,  and  growing  pilM 
of  dead  told  the  efiects  of  discipline  united  to 
courage  and  to  vigour.  The  Count  of  Aleu^ou  and 
the  Duke  of  Loraine  fell  early  in  the  battle.  The 
young  Count  of  Blois,  dismounting  with  his  house- 
hold knights,  fought  his  way  forward  on  foot  to  the 
very  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  *,  and  It  would 
appear  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  young  commander 
himself.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  also  slain ; 
and  confusion  and  terror  began  to  spread  amongst 

•  For  this  anccJote  of  the  Count  de  Blois  I  am  indebted  to  a  con- 
tcin[iorar)  poem  on  the  battle  of  Crcssy,  published  by  M.  Buchon,  to 
whose  cflbrts  in  elucidation  ot  iroissart  we  owe  so  much,  it  is  stated 
ia  the  old  MS.  from  which  it  ii  taken  to  hm  been  eompoted  by  one 
of  the  atteodnnti  of  John  oTHainMiAt,  tod  is  to  be  found  ia  tbe  meim^ 
acri|ita  of  the  BiUiothcque  du  Boy»  No.  6271. 
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the  troops,  whose  leaders  were  now  lost,  and  whose 
companions  were  every  moment  falling  under  the 
blows  of  the  enemy.  Philip  had  by  this  time  reached 
a  position  from  which  he  could  behold  the  efforts  of 
his  followers,  and  he  would  gladly  have  led  on  his 
own  division  to  support  the  large  boiiy  which  was 
already  engaged  with  the  English  ;  but  the  Genoese 
cross«bow-men»  still  struggling  with  the  men  at  arms, 
lay  obstructing  the  way,  and  the  very  multitude  of 
his  troops  embarrassed  the  luonarch's  movements  in 
the  narrow  and  difficult  field  on  which  his  foes  had 
taken  up  their  position. 

It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  took  place 
the  charge  ui  a  large  body  of  Gcnuan  cavalry, 
under  the  command  oi  Charles  of  Luxemburgh, 
the  son  of  the  old  King  of  Bohemia^  and  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Germany.  Bearing  down  upon 
the  archers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  gallant 
firmness,  the  German  nobles,  and  the  French  with 
whom  they  were  joined,  endured  the  terrible  fiight 
of  arrows  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to  so  many, 
and,  assailing  the  bowmen  in  front,  cut  their  way 
through,  and  poured  in  upon  the  men  at  arms.*  M'ith 
a  steady  countenance,  however,  the  young  Prince  and 
his  companions  received  the  shock  ^  and  the  fight 
was  renewed  hand  to  hand,  with  more  energy  than 
ever.  Nearly  40,000  men  must  at  this  period  have 
pressed  round  the  little  phalanx  of  the  Black  Prince  ^ 
and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  his  sustaining  alone 
such  a  tremendous  attack,  the  Earls  of  Northampton 

♦  Froi:isart,  chap.  ccxc. 
VOL.  I,  II 
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and  Arundel  moved  up  with  the  second  division  of 

the  English  army  to  support  the  van. 

At  the  game  time  the  Earl  of  >\  arwick  *,  seeing 
fresh  bodies  of  the  enemy  pouring  down  ii]>on  them 
every  moment^  despatched  a  knight,  called  Thomas 
of  Norwich,  to  the  King,  who  still  remuned  with  his 
very  powerful  reserve,  viewiiig  the  progress  of  the 
battle  from  the  windmill  above. 

On  reaching  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  the 
knight  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was 
char<^ed,  displaying  in  strong  terms  the  overpower- 
ing force  by  which  the  Prince  was  assailed,  and 
praying  the  immediate  aid  of  the  King's  division. 

Sir  Thomas,**  demanded  Edward,  **  is  my  son 
killed,  or  overthrown,  or  wounded  beyond  help?" 

**  Not  so,  Sire,"  replied  the  knight.  **  But  he  is  in  a 
rude  shock  of  arms,  and  much  does  he  need  your  aid." 

**  Go  back,  Sir  Thomas,  to  those  who  sent  you,'' 
rejoined  Edward,  and  tell  them  from  me,  that  what> 
ever  liappens,  to  lequiie  no  aid  from  me,  so  long  as 
my  son  is  in  life.  Tell  them  also  that  1  command 
them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs  t ;  for,  God  willing, 
the  day  shall  be  his,  and  the  honour  shall  rest  with 
hhn,  and  those  into  whuse  chai'ge  1  have  given  hnn." 

•  Barnes,  p.  358. 

-}■  I  shoiilil  have  been  intliiicd  from  this  expression  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  M.  Je  "^^t  P  i'  iyc,  ami  several  other  auth^)r^  w  ho  have  written 
on  the  history  ol  eiiivalry,  namely,  that  Edward  the  Biaciv  Prince  did 
not  receive  the  order  of  Knighthood  till  after  the  battle  of  Cressj,  did 
I  not  find  in  Bymer  (vol.  it.  part  iv.  page  205.)  a  declaration  that  he 
had  been  knighted  at  La  Hogue»  «jgned  by  the  Bishop  of  Duriiam,  the 
Earls  of  Northampton,  Amndel,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and  a  great  many 
other  nobleiiien  preaent  with  Edward  at  Uie  siege  of  Calais. 
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This  message  inspired  the  Prince  and  those 
ai'ound  him  with  new  ardour.  Shame  for  having 
sent  at  all  became  a  fresh  incitement  to  fortitude, 
and  a  stronger  motive  than  ever  for  exertion  j  and 
efforts  surpassing  all  that  had  preceded  them  were 
made  by  the  English  soldiers  to  repel  the  forces 
that  were  incessantly  poured  u})on  them  from  be- 
hind the  confused  front  of  the  f'rencb  army.  Still, 
as  the  French  men  at  arms  dashed  down  upon 
the  English  ranks,  tliey  met  the  same  iatc  as  those 
who  had  preceded  them  ;  and  wounded,  slain,  or 
hurled  from  their  dying  horses,  they  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle  encumbered  with  their  armour;  while 
troops  of  the  half-armed  Welshmen  •  rushed  hither 
and  thither  through  the  midst  ot  the  light,  putting 
to  death  every  one  who  was  once  smitten  to  the 
ground.  The  Count  of  Uarcourt,  with  his  nephew 
the  Count  d*Aumale,  and  his  two  gallant  sons,  fell 
together  on  the  same  bloody  phiin,  notwitlistandinii; 
all  the  eflbrts  made  to  save  them  by  their  unhappy 
relation,  who  fought  on  the  part  of  the  victors ;  and 
Charles  of  Luzemburgh,  seeing  his  banner  down,  his 
troops  routed,  liis  friends  shim,  himself  severely 
wounded  in  three  places,  and  the  day  irretrievably 
lost,  turned  his  rein  and  fled,  casting  off  the  rich 
surcoat  of  his  arms  to  avoid  being  recognised,  t 

•  Villani  represents  the  Welsh  as  armed  with  short  lunces,  where- 
with tliey  slaimhierecl  a  great  number  of  the  horses  of  the  French  men 
at  arms ;  aud  it  sccju.s  certain  that  by  their  activity  and  daring  they 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  succeM  of  the  dajr. 

t  Villani,  p.  876. 
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In  the  mean  time  that  prince's  father,  the  veteran 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  in  his  day  had  fought  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  Europe,  now  blind  and 
old,  bat  full  of  fire  and  valour,  sat  on  horseback  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  fight,  inquiring  anxiously 
into  the  events  that  were  taking  place  before  those 
eyes  which  could  no  longer  mark  the  wavering  pro- 
gress of  a  well-contested  field.  The  knights  who 
stood  around  him  told  him  all  the  truth,  to  follow  the 
picturesque  simplicity  of  Froissart,  siiying,  "  Thus  is 
it,  my  Lord,  and  thus  —  The  Genoese  are  defeated 
and  the  king  has  ^ven  orders  to  kill  them  all ;  and 
still  between  our  people  and  them  there  is  sad  dis- 
order, for  they  fall  and  stumble  one  upon  the  other, 
and  retard  us  but  too  grievously." 

The  veteran  monarch  soon  comprehended  that  tlic 
day  was  lost  to  him  and  his ;  and  at  length  demanded 
tidings  of  his  son ;  to  which  his  attendants  were  forced 
to  reply  that  they  could  give  liiui  none  —  that  the 
King  of  tiie  iiomans  was  not  in  sight,  but  that  doubt- 
less he  was  somewhere  engaged  in  the  mel^. 

"  Lords,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing  his  own  con- 
clusions from  wliat  he  heard,  and  resolving  not  to 
quit  so  sad  a  field  alive,  Lords,  you  are  my  vassals, 
my  friends,  and  my  companions  j  and  on  this  day  I 
command  and  beseech  you,  to  lead  me  forward  so  far, 
that  I  may  deal  one  blow  of  my  sword  in  the  battle."  * 

*  Barnes  asserts  that  aflcr  the  first  and  MOOnd  attack  upon  thfl  foroft 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  English  men  at  arms,  with  tlic  archers  upon 
the  whips,  aiivaiued  against  the  Krciuh,  and  thus  l>ecaiiic  the  iussailants 
instead  of  the  a.ssailcti;  but  thiii  i:^  no  totally  contrary  to  the  apparent 
plan  of  Edward,  whose  purpose  was  evidently  to  miuntam  the  advaa- 
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His  faithful  friends,  to  whom  his  honour,  and  the 
renown  he  had  won,  during  so  many  years  of  glory, 
were  dearer  than  his  life,  at  once  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  and  with  his  old  companion*  Le  Moyne, 
beside  him,  they  placed  him  in  the  midst.  A  num- 
ber of  others  ranged  themselves  around  j  and  lest 
they  should  lose  their  Lord  in  the  battle,  they  tied 
their  horses  together  by  the  bridles  and  galloped 
down  into  the  field.  Advancing  directly  against  the 
Prince  of  A\'ales,  the  blind  uiouarch  was  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  strife.  He  was  there  seen 
fighting  gallantly  for  some  time,  till  at  length  the 
standard  of  Bohemia  went  down.  John  of  Luxem- 
burgh  was  found  next  day  dead  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  all  his  friends  around  him,  with  tlieir 
horses  still  linked  to  one  another  by  the  bridles.* 

tageoiis  pomtbn  he  hod  gained,  that  I  have  withoat  hesitation  adhered 
to  the  more  probable  atiertion  of  Froissart,  whose  words  are,  "  Bt 
sachez  que  si  les  Anglois  cussent  chasse,  ainsi  iju'ils  fircnt  u  Poidera, 
encore  en  fut  trop  plus  (dc  Fran9ois)  denieure,  et  le  Hoy  de  France 
mcmc :  niaisncuuin;  car  le  samedi  oncques  ne  se  i)artirerit  ile  leura 
courois,  pour  chasser  apres  hommc,  et  he  lenoieot  nut  leur  pui>,  gardunts 
leur  place  et  ae  d^enddent  k  eeux  qui  les  asaaiUoieat.*' 

*  I  haTe  long  hcaitated  whether  to  adopt  the  account  usually  given  in 
regard  to  the  three  feaUiers,nowcaIIc(Itlie  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,and 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  from  the  old  King  of 
Bohemia,  on  whose  banner  they  were  borne.  The  statement  rests  solely 
I  believe  upon  the  mithority  of  Camden,  who  docs  not  mention  whence 
he  derived  it ;  but  lie  18  in  general  so  accurate,  that  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  he  lunwdf  recdved  it  from  some  source  worthy  of  confidence.  It 
is  true  that  this  emblem  formed  no  part  of  the  arms  of  Boliemia,  but 
John  of  Luxemburg^  laid  claim  to  so  many  small  sovereignties  in  Italy 
and  other  countries,  that  it  niijrht  well  form  a  hmh^c  of  authority  of 
which  he  mi^jht  be  the  more  anxious  to  refnin  the  symbol,  a.s  he  had  in 
almost  all  instances  lost  the  reality.  In  a  number  of  miniatures  in  my 
possession,  from  tlie  earliest  MSS.  of  Froissart,  which  I  have  been  able 
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During  the  san^inary  strife  wliieh  had  been 

taking  place  since  three  o'clock,  I'liiiip  had  made 
more  than  one  cflbrt  to  give  etiicient  succour  to  tiiose 
who  were  actually  engaged ;  but  before  he  could  eSsct 
a  passage  in  person  to  the  real  scene  of  strife,  it  was 
growiiiu;  dark.  Terror  and  confusion  had  ah'eady 
spread  amongst  his  people  ;  those  who  could  extricate 
themselves  from  the  battle  were  seeking  safety  in 
flight ;  and  still  the  unremitting  showers  of  English 
arrows  continued  pouring  like  hail  on  all  who  ap- 
proached from  the  side  of  Abbeville.  As  the  mon- 
arch at  length  made  his  way  forward,  he  found  his 
followers  falling  thick  about  him:  many  fled  and 
left  him  to  his  fate ;  and  at  length  his  own  horse  was 
slain  by  an  arrow. 

John  of  Hainauit,  who  had  remained  by  his  side 
during  the  whole  day,  and  who  had  already  more  than 
once  urged  him  to  quit  a  field  so  irretrievable,  now 
fumislied  tlie  unhappy  monarch  with  one  of  his  own 
horses,  and  again  pressed  him  to  fly,  while  there  was 
yet  sufficient  light  to  guide  them  from  the  enemy. 
Philip,  however,  still  persisted,  and  made  his  way  *  into 
the  melee,  where  he  Ibiight  in  pm^ou  for  some  time, 
with  that  dauntless  courage  which  was,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  quality  i  till,  at  length,  seeing  the  Kingt 


to  discover,  a  person  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  battles  —  whom,  from  the 
arms,  we  distinguish  as  the  Black  Prince— bearing  uniformly  a  plume 
of  white  (eathera  on  the  helmet ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  die 
seals  of  a  number  of  otlier  princes  of  his  house  the  same  emblem  is 
likewise  to  be  found.  The  motto  "  Ich  diene^  I  aenre»**  m^t  well  be 
used  b^  John  of  Bohemia  after  his  reverses. 
•  Villani,  p.877.  f  Walsinghani,  119. 
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wounded  in  two  places,  the  troops  immediately  round 

his  person  almost  annihilated  and  death  or  captivity 
the  certain  consequence  of  longer  delay,  John  of 
Hainault  seised  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  exchuming, 
**  Come  away,  sire ;  come  away,  for  it  is  full  time  you 
should.  Do  not  lose  yourself  thus  foolishly.  If  you 
have  lost  this  day,  you  will  win  another;"  and 
forced  him  unwilling  from  the  field. 

His  flight  was  accomplished  in  safety  ;  and  having 
spurred  on  for  some  time  after  night  had  absolutely 
fallen,  Philip  reached  the  castle  of  Broye,  where 
he  found  the  gates  closed  and  the  drawbridge  up. 
Sad  tidings  from  the  field  of  Crcssy  had  idready 
reached  the  captain  of  the  garrison,  and  he  refused 
admittance  to  all,  till  the  voice  of  the  king  himself 
exclaiming,  **  Open,  open  the  gates.  Castellan  ;  it 
is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France  V  convinced  him 
of  the  monarch's  presence*  The  drawbridge  was 
instantly  lowered,  and  Philip,  with  the  Lords  of 
Montmorency,  Beaujeu,  Aubigny,  and  Mousault, 
together  with  John  of  Hainault  and  sixty  men  at 
arms  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  field  of 

*  Adam  Mnrimouth  tlcclares  that  tlic  royal  staiifinrd-bcarer  of  France 
was  blain  before  die  King's  face;  and  that  the  standurd  itself  was  only 
saved  by  a  knight  cutting  it  from  the  lance  to  which  it  wu  attadied, 
with  his  ■word,  wrapping  it  roond  his  body,  and  thus  carrying  it  from 
the  field. 

t  All  the  printed  copies  of  Froissart  read,  **  It  is  the  fortune  of 

France,"  which,  unless  it  he  meant  for  poetry,  is  very  nearly  nonsense. 
Monsieur  Dacicr,  howi  \it,  in  a  note  u[>on  the  passage,  declares  that 
he  Ims  i'ound  no  such  expresiiion  iu  any  ot  the  manuscripts  which  he 
has  examined,  and  gives  as  the  true  reading  in  all,  the  wore  rational 
phrase  which  I  have  inserted  above. 
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battle,  found  a  place  of  temporary  security.  Towards 
midnighty  however,  the  KiDg  again  set  forth ; 
and,  provided  with  sure  guides  to  conduct  him  in 
safety  across  the  coimtry,  he  rode  on  till  dawn,  nor 
ever  drew  a  rem  till  he  entered  the  city  of  Amiens. 

In  the  mean  while*  £dward  Prince  of  Wales  held 
firmly  his  station  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  and  from 
three  o'clock,  till  night,  maintained  the  fight  with- 
out yielding  a  single  step  to  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French.  Gradually,  however,  the  assailants  became  less 
numerous,  the  banners  disappeared,  the  shouts  of  the 
leaders  and  the  clang  of  arms  died  away  ;  and  the 
silence  which  crept  over  the  field,  announced  that 
victory  was  complete  in  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  An 
immense  number  of  torches  were  now  lighted  through 
the  English  lines,  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  had 
by  this  time  conic  on  ;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
victors,  quitting  ibr  the  iirst  time  his  station  on  the 
hill,  came  down  to  clasp  his  conquering  boy  to  the 
proud  bosom  of  paternal  afiection.  **  God  give  you 
perseverance  in  your  course,  my  child!"  exclaimed  the 
king  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  You  are  indeed 
my  sonl  Nobly  have  you  acquitted  yourself,  and 
worthy  are  you  of  the  place  you  hold  I'' 

The  young  hero  had  hitherto  felt  alone  the  urgent 
necessity  of  immense  exertion.  He  had  fought  for 
his  father,  for  his  country,  and  for  his  own  honour ; 
and  in  the  energy  and  excitement  of  the  fearful  strife 
in  which  he  had  been  engagecl,  had  probably  for- 
gotten every  thing  but  the  immediate  efforts  of  the 
moment.    But  now,  clasped  in  the  mailed  arms  of 
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his  father  and  his  king,  he  must  have  felt,  for  the 

first  time  fully,  that  he  had  |>assed  nobly  through  an 
arduous  enterprise,  had  fought  a  great  battle,  and 
won  a  mighty  victory ;  and  overcome  by  his  own 
sensations  and  his  father^s  praise,  he  sank  upon  his 
knees  before  the  monarch,  and  prayed  his  blessing  after 
such  a  day  of  glory  and  of  peril. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  humility,  Edward  and  his 
host  rejoiced  over  their  victory.  No  songs  of  triumph, 
no  feasting  and  merriment,  were  permitted :  but  the 
King  and  his  soldiers,  by  the  solemn  service  of  the 
church,  offered  up  tlieir  thanks  to  God,  lor  the  success 
that  he  had  granted  i  and  thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Cressy.* 

*  In  dttcMag  this  battle,  I  have  followed,  throughout,  the  account 

of  Fkoissart,  except  where  it  is  contradicted  by  the  letter  of  an  eye* 
witness,  Michael  Northburgh.  Villani  has  occasionally  furnished  par- 
ticulars not  mentioned  in  Froissart ;  and  Knighton  and  Walhingham 
have  also  aflbrded  somv  infonnation  ;  Init  I  have  htill  given  a  preference 
to  the  statements  of  tlie  Chi  unu  ler  of  ilainault,  bccuusie,  as  he  especially 
mentions,  his  account  was  derived  both  from  the  English  who  were 
preieot  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  followers  of  John  of  Hauault 
on  the  other.  It  may  he  nemaary  to  remark,  however,  thatin  quoting 
Froissart  I  refer  to  several  passages  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  very 
imperfect  printed  copies  of  his  works,  which  arc  generally  met  with. 
The  editifin  which  I  have  used,  as  I  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  that  published  by  Monsieur  Buchon,  and  prepared  by  Monsieur 
Dacier,  from  the  most  extensive  collation  of  the  original  manuscripts 
ever  made ;  and  which  editimi  contams  nearly  double  the  matter  usnally 
found  hi  Froissart.  Thus  the  S86th  and  Mtb  cinpters,  referring  to 
the  battle  of  CresKy,  arc  curtailed  in  the  old  editions  more  than  one 
half;  the  290th  is  considerably  mutilated,  and  the  893d  is  omitted 
altogether. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen,  that  1  have  made  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  use  of  canaon  at  tfie  batde  Creasy,  I  find 
not  t'te  sli^teat  reason,  except  the  assertion  of  Vilhmi,  who  very  evi- 
dently had  but « faint  idea  of  the  engine  he  mentions,  Co  suppose  that 
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they  were  employcil  upon  that  occasion,  and  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  not.  The  march  of  Edward  throuirh  Normandy,  and  his 
retreat  ujjon  Cressy  were  so  rapid,  that  it  is  impuhaihle  his  iinny  could 
have  been  encumbered  with  any  of  the  great  uiilitary  engines  at  that 
time  in  ose.  Hie  care  with  wliich  lie  amled  attacking  any  fortified 
place  would  aeem  to  prove  that  he  had  none  ercn  of  the  uumI  !mpie> 
mcnts  for  siege  along  with  him;  and  the  pasi^ge  of  the  Sdoune  at 
Blanche  Tache  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  conveyance  of  artillery 
which,  in  those  days,  must  have  been  insnrmotintnblo.  Thv  nn'stakcn 
idea  that  he  had  carried  a  train  of  cannon  from  Kngland  1  bcUcve  to 
have  originated  in  the  use  he  made  of  them  in  the  subsequent  siege  of 
GUafoi  but  at  that  time»  it  must  be  remembered,  he  had  every  oppor- 
tanity  of  recdnng  them  irom  Eqghind ;  whence  he  was  daily  supplied 
inth  men  and  ammunition.  Had  cannon  been  used  at  Oresqr,  Fh^mart 
could  not  have  avoided  mentionii^  the  feet,  especially  as  he  states  the 
various  arms  employed,  and  examines  pnrticularly  which  sort  of  troops 
effected  most  against  the  French  :  nor  is  (here  any  recorded  instance  of 
cannon  having  been  used,  except  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  fortified 
places,  for  many  yean  after  tfab  period* 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

DI8PERSFn  TARTIES  OF  FRF.VCH  DEFEATED. —  NI  llDEROP  SLAIN. 
— EOVVAKD  LNOERTAKEb  TllK  8IEOK  OF  CALAIS.— fRKfARATIONS 
POR  THI  81E0S*  — PHILIP  Of  TAL0I8  MAKM  HBW  BPfOAT8.— 
DBTBRMINBS  TO  BSCAItL  HIS  TROOPS  PROH  ACQQlTAINB  AND 
BRITANNY.—  NEGOTIATES  WITH  THB  PLBMINOS  AND  WITH 
DAVID  KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  English  army  lay  all  night  under  arms  and  a 
number  of  scattered  parties  of  the  French,  wandering 
about  in  the  darkness,  got  entangled  in  the  adverse 

lines,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
dawn  of  the  foilowiiig  morning  was  obscured  by  a 
thick  fog ;  and  intelligence  having  been  received  by 
Edward  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were 
advaiicing  upon  the  English  position,  the  Earls 
of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Norfolk,  were  de- 
tached to  reconnoitre  with  500  men  t  at  arms  and 
SyOOO  archers.  This  party  soon  found  that  the 
tidings  which  had  reached  the  King  were  correct ; 
for  slioilly  after,  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  early 
morning,  an  immense  force»  consisting  of  the  citisens 
of  Beauvaisy  Rouen,  and  some  other  places,  was  des- 
cried wandering  on  through  the  fields,  and  totally 
ignorant  that  it  was  approaching  the  spot  where  a 
great  battle  had  been  fought  and  won. 

•  Michael  Northburgli.    Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  1 10. 
f  Froissart,  chap,  ccxciv. 
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These  troops  were  led,  it  would  appear,  by  theGrand 

Prior  of  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  but  by 
what  extraordinary  accident,  while  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  fugitives  from  Cressy,  those  leaders 
were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  monarch  and  his 
host,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  That  they  were  so, 
however,  is  evident  and  they  advanced  boldly,  ex- 
pecting to  join  the  King  of  Francei  and  take  part  in 
a  battle  which  they  imagined  was  yet  to  be  fought. 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
was  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  ibe,  and  the  advance  guard,  consisting 
alone  of  the  commons,  was  overthrown  and  scattered 
in  a  moment.  The  second  division,  which  was  chiefly 
composed  of  men  at  arms,  ofi^red  a  more  determined 
resistance  j  but  still,  taken  by  surprise,  and  attacked 
by  forces  flushed  with  victory,  it  also  was  completely 
defeated.  *  The  Grand  Prior  was  killed ;  and  the 
English  pursmng  the  fugitives  in  every  direction,  a 
vast  number  were  captured!,  and  still  more  were 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxcir.    Mich.  North,  ubi  supra, 
f  FpoiflSBit  declares  thtt  the  English  granted  no  quarter  either  on 
this  or  the  preceding  day;  and  Barnes,  admitting  this  statement,  attempts 

to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  English,  hy  asserting  that  the  King  of 

France  having  erected  the  Oriflamme,  which  was  an  intimation  tlmt  no 
quarter  would  be  given,  Edward  erected  for  his  banner  what  lie  calls 
the  Burning  Dragon,  on  which  s>)uihol  the  worthy  historian  affi.xci  the 
same  sanguinary  interpretation.  In  regard  to  the  Oriflamme,  which, 
according  to  Bucange  (Dissertation  xviii.),  wot  carried  to  the  field  of 
Creasy,  that  banner  was  by  no  means  such  a  token  of  rigour.  That  it 
was  not  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  more  prisoners  having  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  where  it  was  also  displayed,  than  on  any 
other  occasion  that  T  rnnrmbiT.  It  is  very  probable,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Bdward,  whose  lorccs  did  not  aiuoiint,  wc  are  told,  to  more  than 
an  eighth  of Uie  troops  of  the  French  King,  might  command  no  prisonm 
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slain.  •  During  the  whole  of  the  morning  detached 
parties  from  Edward's  army  scoured  the  country,  dis- 
persing and  slaughtering  the  bands  of  fugitives  who 
still  remained  in  the  fields  around,  so  that  four  times 
the  number  of  those  who  perished  in  the  battle  are 
said  to  have  been  slain  on  the  siicceedin<r  day  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  returned  towards  night  with 
the  certain  intelligence,  that  no  enemy  remained  in 
the  vicinity  who  could  ofiPer  even  a  show  of  resistance 
to  the  English  force. 

On  the  field  of  Cressy,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  were  engaged  in  the 
melancholy  task  of  numbering  and  examining  the 
bodies  of  the  dead ;  in  which  they  were  aided  by 
three  heralds  t,  whose  station  implied  a  knowledge  of 
the  coat  of  arms  which  each  man  of  rank  bore  above 
his  armour.  By  this  means  the  quality  of  the  dead 
was  easily  distinguished  ;  and  the  list  which  the  her- 
aids  bruught  back  at  m^ht  showed  how  busy  death 
had  been  amongst  great  names. 

Besides  the  King  of  Bohemia,  nine  sovereign 
princes     and  eighty  lords  displaying  their  own 


to  be  taken ;  and  in  the  letter  of  Michael  Northburgh  we  find  no  men- 
tion mtide  of  any  on  the  first  Jay,  though  on  the  second  he  states  that 
multitucles  wrro  captured.  The  account  given  by  Villani  shows  that 
Edward,  insicaci  of  drawing  on  himself  a  charge  of  cruckj',  obtained  at 
the  time  a  high  reputation  fiwf  humanity  by  his  oon^et  on  this 
occasion. 

*  It  is  implied  by  Froissart  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was 
killed  at  the  same  time;  but  it  is  elsewhere  proved  thi^  the  ecdeiiaatic 

then  holding  that  dignity  died  at  Avignon  in  1347. 

f  Froissart,  chap,  ccxcv.    Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  139. 

1^  The  principal  persons  slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Michael 
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banners,  remained  upon  the  plain,  with  1,900  knights, 
1,500  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  foot.    Such  was  the 

loss  on  the  side  of  France,  wliile  that  sustained  by 
the  English  was  small,  but  we  no  where  iind  in  his- 
tory any  accurate  statement  of  the  number.  Knigh- 
ton indeed  mentions  that  three  English  knights  were 
killed  at  Crcssy  *,  and  implies  that  Kdvvard  had  to 
regret  no  greater  diminution  of  his  forces. 

Nevertheless  the  English  monarch  and  his  son  felt 
sincere  grief  for  the  fall  of  so  many  gallant  men  as  lay 
dead  upon  the  field  of  Cressy,  even  though  they  had 
once  been  foes;  and  for  the  King  of  liohemia,  and  the 
little  band  of  devoted  servants  who  fell  around  him, 
the  victorious  princes  sorrowed  deeply*  In  those 
da3rs  the  spirit  of  chivalry  often  extinguished  all 
feelinpf  of  auiiuusity  in  generous  adversaries  ;  and 
raised  admiration  of  great  qualities,  even  in  au  enemy, 
to  the  height  of  personal  regard.  The  deceased  mon- 
arch, we  are  told,  was  carried  in  solemn  pomp  to  the 
Abbey  of  Maintenayt  accompanied  by  Kdward  him- 
self, and  the  Prince  his  son,  as  mourners^  and  thither 


"Northbiirtrli,  were  tlic  Kiii^  ofBohemia,  the  Duke  of  Toraine,  the  Count 
oi  Aicn^uu,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Couut  oi  iiiois,  the  Count  of 
Harcourt,  the  Count  d*Aiuiitle,  the  Count  of  Neretv,  the  Archbishop 
of  IVUoies  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Ghrand  Prior,  who,  bjr 
Froiflsart's  account,  was  killed  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Count  of 
Savoy.  It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  that  James  ll^the  unhappy 
King  of  Majorcn,  wbo  sonu'  time  before  had  |vj->n  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  Peter  Kuigol  Aragon,  was  killed  ut  tlic  battle  of  Cressy; 
but  it  would  appear  thiit  he  did  not.  die  till  the  year  1349,  when  he 
was  sbdn  in  attempting  to  recover  his  terriutries. 
*  Knighton,  col.  8568. 

f  Bamea.  Vilhni,  b.  xiL  cap.  p,  7.  aaya  Riscamp. 
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also  the  bodies  of  all  the  other  leaden  were  ordered 

to  be  borne,  wliile  a  truce  of  three  days  was  granted 
to  the  I'rench,  lor  the  burial  of  their  dead.  On  the 
Monday  following*,  JBdward  quitted  the  position 
which  he  had  so  successfully  matntamed ;  and  direct- 
ing his  march  through  the  Boulonnois,  appeared 
before  Calais  on  the  third  t  of  September  f  ollowing. 

The  importance  which  that  city  derived  from  its 
relative  position  with  Bngland,  did  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  the  English  monarch ;  and  the  proximity  of 
his  own  country  and  his  own  resources  detennined 
him  to  undertake  the  immediate  reduction  of  a  place 
which  would  afford  him  the  command  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  a  key  to  the  dominions  of  his  adversary. 

Passing  the  night  of  hii»  arrival  iu  the  fields, 

*  Dr.  Henry  ia  wrong  in  stadng  that  Edvnvd  remained  three  days 
at  Creasy  after  the  battle ;  as  Michael  Northburgh  posidvely  states 
that  the  King  inarched  for  Calais  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  88th 
of  August.  His  whole  subseqtient  dates  arc  niso  false  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Cahiis,  which  he  declares  coranicnced  on 
the  Bth  of  September.  Were  tiie  letter  of  Michael  Noriiiburgh 
not  Bttffident  endenee,  in  re^rd  to  these  dates,  the  proclamation 
published  at  Windsor  on  the  6th  of  September,  which  statea  that  the 
aiege  waa  ahready  begun,  would  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

-|*  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Edward's  march,  at  least 
from  the  time  that  his  fleet  left  him,  and  he  begun  his  advance  upon 
Paris,  till  he  arrived  at  Calais,  had  been  previously  laid  out  upon  some 
general  plan,  witii  the  details  ot  course  contingent  upon  circum- 
aiancea,  but  so  far  fixed,  that  a  fleet  and  reinforcamenta  were  ready  to 
meet  him  at  Cahus,  for  we  find  (Rymer,  torn,  ii.  part  ir.  p.  804^)  an 
order  firom  the  custos  of  England  for  the  regulation  of  an  armament 
about  to  join  the  King  beyond  seas,  dated  the  21st  of  August,  live 
days  before  the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  name  of  Calais,  indeed,  is  not 
mentioned;  but  the  order  shows  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  al)out  to  set 
out,  and  some  orders  must  have  been  giveu  previously,  in  r^ard  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  to  seek  the  King. 
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Edward  the  next  moraing  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender  to  him  as  King  of  France  *  ;  and  a  bold 

refusal  having  been  reuirned  by  John  of  Vienne,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  English  monarch 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  all  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  his  character.  The  position  of  Calais 
had  ever  rendered  it  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude  to 
the  kings  of  France  ^  and  its  fortihcations  were  in 
such  a  state  of  repair,  its  garrison  so  strong,  and  its 
means  of  defence  so  ample,  that  Edward  soon  per- 
ceivcd  he  must  use  measures  of  strict  blockade, 
in  order  to  reduce  it  without  risking  both  loss  and 
dishonour. 

Relying  solely  upon  his  own  troops,  with  no 
indifferent  or  false  allies  to  thwart  hts  designs  by 

inactivity,  or  frustrate  his  efforts  by  treachery,  he 
employed  all  those  means  to  secure  the  capture 
of  Calais*  which  his  own  mind  suggested,  and  his 
own  resources  could  supply.  His  firm  determine 
ation  to  remain  under  its  walls  till  it  surrendered 
soon  displayed  itself  by  the  care  which  he  took  to 
guard  his  soldiers  against  the  severity  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  and  the  attacks  of  their  lately 
defeated  enemy.  His  lines  were  immediately  drawn 
round  the  city  ;  and  though  it  may  be  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  those  points  which 
he  occupied, — names,  many  of  which  are  no  longer 
known  upon  the  spot,  it  is  dear  that  the  blockade  of 
the  place  by  land  was  soon  rendered  complete  ;  and 
that  no  possible  means  of  egress  was  ieil  to  the  gar- 

*  Bmiicb,  86S. 
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rison  of  CMSf  except  by  the  port.  Within  his  own 
entrenchments  *,  Edward  took  every  care  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  troops  ;  and  from  the  woods  which  were 
then  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  caused  to 
be  constructed  spacious  and  convenient  dwellings  of 
timber,  which  being  thatched  with  broom  and  straw,' 
were  tlividcd  lato  rtgular  streets,  and  assumed  the 
appearance,  not  of  a  camp,  but  of  a  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of   Newtown  the  bold.*'  f 

For  the  supply  of  provisions,  also,  Edward  had 
taken  every  precaution  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
his  arrival  before  Calais ;  and  we  find  tliat  though 
he  only  came  in  sight  of  that  place  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  a  general  proclamation  was  published 
in  England,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  invit- 
ing all  mercliants  and  traders  to  carry  to  the  he- 
sieging  army  I  every  kind  of  necessary,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  food  or  military  stores.  This  had  the 
desired  efifect;  and  constant  supplies  of  all  sorts 
arrived  daily,  not  only  from  the  English,  but  also 
from  the  Flemish  coast  ;  while  detachments  irom  the 
besieging  force  scoured  the  country,  and  carried  oif 
immense  booty,  pushing  their  excursions  to  the  gates 
of  Boulogne  and  St.  Omer.  Within  the  English 
camp,  a  market  was  held,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  at  which  objects  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of 
necessity,  were  constantly  exposed  for  sale^  and 
such  were  the  preparations  and  precautions  of 


•  Frui.ssart,  chap,  ccxcvii. 

X  R}  mer,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  {h  205. 

VOL.  I.  £  K 


f  Chron.  de  Fnmce. 
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fjufi  JSoglish  Kiiig»  l^at  the  French  hittorian  de- 
clares, it  fleemed  to  all  men  that  he  intended  to  re* 

main  tliero  tor  ten  or  twelve  years.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Edward  did  not  neglect  the 
port  3  and  shortly  afler  the  commenoement  of  the 
siege,  a  coniiderable  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  HnnUngdon,  appeared  before  Calais,  and 
completed  the  blockade.  Such  measures,  of  course, 
announced  to  the  garrison  the  privations  which  they 
were  likely  to  undergo,  unless  the  King  of  France 
should  by  some  means  force  his  adversary  speedily  to 
abandon  his  design  ;  and  John  of  Viennc,  tliough  well 
provided  with  necessaries  at  the  time,  took  the  prudent 
but  cruel  precaution  of  driving  forth  from  the  city 
gates  1700  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  had  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  food  at  the  l%h  rate  to  which 
the  blockade  was  likely  to  raise  every  kind  of  pro- 
visioi^ 

By  all  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  common,  though 
inhuman  practice  of  the  day,  Edward  would  have 

been  justified  in  driving  back  this  miserable  crowd  to 
the  gates  from  which  they  bad  been  expelled ;  but  his 
late  successes  seemed  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  no- 
bler feelings  than  the  cold  dictates  of  policy  generally 
inspired ;  and  through  the  whole  siege  of  Calais,  — 
except,  indeed,  in  the  circumstances  immediately  con- 
nected with  its  surrender,  — he  displayed,  in  the  high- 
est degree^  those  finer  chivalrous  qualities  which  so 
highly  distinguished  his  son.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  English  King  received  the  starving  multitude 

*  FroiMttt,  chap,  cczcvii. 
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of  men  and  women  who  had  been  driven  forth  hy  their 

countiyiiien,  and  after  giving  them  an  ample  repast, 
he  ordered  two  suiaii  pieces  of  silver  money,  called  stir- 
ling8>  to  be  delivered  to  each,  in  order  to  help  them 
on  their  way  *,  and  then  suflfered  them  to  pass  in 
peace  beyond  his  lines. t 

While  Edward  had  been  pursuing  ins  victorious 
march  from  Cressy,  and  had  completed  his  en- 
trenchments round  Calais,  the  unhappy  monarch 
of  France  paused  at  Amiens,  to  prepare  new  eflforts, 
and  to  ascertain  what  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the 
last  fatal  field,  on  which  he  had  staked  so  much. 
The  confusion  in  which  the  French  army  had 
•  commenced  the  attack,  and  the  durkness  which  in 

*  Frowsart,  chap,  ccxctu, 

f  Such  is  tlie  wnrant  of  Frauaut,  and  Im  MOOnnt  haa  with  nason 
prevailed  in  history.  Another  vernon  of  the  story,  however,  has  been 

given  by  Kni;^hton;  and  Monsieur  de  Brequlgny,  hi  the  papers  of  the 
Acadeniy  of  Belles  Lettres,  has  attempted,  even  wTiilc  he  r^howetl  the  !il>- 
surdity  of  the  btateinnit  on  which  he  reasoned,  t  >  iin  iilifiatc  t!iereby  the 
tcsttinnny  o»  Froissart,  and  deprive  Edward  of  part,  if  not  the  wliole,  of  the 
honour  which  was  his  due.  Knighton  (col.  2593.)  says  that  500  persons 
alone  were  driven  out  of  Calais,  tiiat  time  of  thdr  expulsion  was  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  they  died  ofhuni^er  and  cold 
because  Edward  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Now  the  festival  of  St. 
John  being  at  Mitlsummer,  it  would  require  a  derangement  of  the 
seasons  soiuewhat  extraordinary,  to  kill  500  people  of  cold  nt  that 
period  of  the  year.  The  very  expression  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
whole  passage,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  felse  in  other  respects ;  and 
why  Monsieur  de  Brequigny  should  take  an  inoorrect  statement,  even 
in  fiart,  and  imagme  with  minifest  inconsistency  that  Edward  should 
relieve  and  give  money  to  some,  and  condemn  the  rest  to  a  death  of 
horror,  when,  opposed  to  such  an  inaccurate  account,  there  is  a  clear, 
direct,  and  positive  assertion,  witicti  cuivtaius  no  such  palpable  errors 
as  the  other,  and  was  written  for  the  very  persras  uKMt  likely  to  con- 
tradict it  if  false  —  why,  I  say,  be  should  choose  the  absurd  statement 
and  rqject  the  consistent  one,  I  cannot  divine. 
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the  end  had  fallen  over  the  battle,  had  prevented 
the  King,  or  those  about  hun,  from  leanungy  before 
their  flight,  the  full  extent  of  their  misfortune ;  but 

during  the  Sunday  which  he  passed  at  the  Abbey 
of  Le  Gard,  near  Amiens,  news  upon  news  reached 
him  of  the  darkest  import  to  himself  and  France. 
His  troops  slaughtered  bj  thousands,  his  nearest 
relations  fallen  before  the  enemy,  his  dearest  ii  ieiitlii 
and  wisest  counsellors  all  dead  upon  that  terrible 
plain,  and  the  noble  army  which  might  have  con- 
quered empires,  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
^  such  were  the  baleful  tidings  that  poured  moment 
ufter  moment  upon  his  ear. 

The  first  effect  of  Philip's  disappointments  gene- 
rally evaporated  in  rage,  and  on  this  occasion  broke 
forth  in  the  most  violent  invectives  against  Gode- 
iiiar  tlu  1  ay.  *  rhoug}i  he  does  not  appear  to  Jiave 
thought  of  punishing  him  for  his  defeat  till  its  con- 
sequences showed  its  importance,  he  now  proposed 
to  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  for  his  late 
failure,  forgetful  of  all  the  advantages  which  had 
been  reaped  from  his  former  success.  John  of  Main- 
ault,  however,  interposed;  and,  by  reasonings  and 
persuasions,  moderated  the  King's  anger,  nwking 
use,  perhaps,  of  the  same  simple  but  cogent  argument 
which  is  emp!()}  t  (I  by  Froissart,  and  demanding, 
**  Uow  could  (jodemar  du  Fay  resist  the  whole 
power  of  the  English,  when  the  flower  of  all  France 
had  been  able  to  eflfect  nothing  against  it 


•  Froifi8art,chap.cc»:fi. 
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The  monarch  at  length  abandoned  his  cruel  and 

unjust  design ;  and  retiring  to  Paris,  after  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  dead  relations  had  been  duly  celebrated, 
employed  himself  in  wise  efforts  for  remedying  the 
disaster  of  Cressy,  which  did  him  far  more  honour 
tlian  any  of  his  previous  undertakings. 

Yielding  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  despair, 
notwithstanding  the  difficult  position  in  which  hi9 
late  defeat  had  placed  him,  he  immediately  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  all  the  towns  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  Calais  ;  and  environed  the  English  army  by 
a  line  of  strong  places,  well  supplied  with  warlike 
stores,  and  filled  with  men  eager  to  signalise  their 
courage  and  wipe  away  the  memory  of  their  late  dis- 
coDifiture.*  For  a  short  time,  detacliments  from 
Edward's  camp  ravaged  the  country  at  their  will, 
and  one  body  even  forced  its  way  into  Terouanne  j 
but  as  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  had  been  scat* 
tered  at  Cressy  reassembled,  and  Philip's  judicious 
measures  began  to  take  effect,  the  English  com- 
manders could  send  out  no  party  to  forage  without 
the  certainty  of  a  severe  struggle  taking  place  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons ;  and  the  English 
monarch  was  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies  prin- 
cipally on  his  communication  with  his  own  country* 

While  such  means  of  harassing  his  adversary  in 
his  operations  against  Calais  were  promptly  taken 
by  the  King  of  FVance,  he  did  not  forget  the 
necessity  of  relieving  that  city  by  more  direct  and 

•  Frobsart,  ebap.  ccciz. 
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effectual  efforts  j  and  he  prepared  to  call  all  the 
disposable  ibrces  in  his  kingdom  to  his  aid,  in  making 
one  more  great  attempt  to  drive  the  En^ish  from 
his  shores.  Many  circumstances  combined*  however, 
to  embarrass  him,  and  to  leave  him  nothing  but  a 
choice  of  evils.  In  three  distinct  pomts  of  his  do- 
minionsy  the  forces  of  his  rival  were  waging  an 
active  warfare  against  him  i  and  hitherto  that  war- 
fare had,  on  their  part,  been  carried  on  with  success, 
notwithstantling  the  opposition  of  large  aruiies  and 
skilful  commanders  on  the  part  of  if  ranee.  Pie  fore- 
saw then  that  to  recall  even  a  part  of  his  troops 
either  from  Britanny  or  Aquitaine,  would  be  merely 
to  remove  the  scene  of  his  enemy*s  succiss,  even  if 
the  immediate  object  of  delivering  Calais  were  there- 
by accomplished  ^  and  though  no  choice  was  left  him 
but  to  abandon  that  important  city  to  its  fate,  or  to 
march  the  great  bulk  of  his  forces  from  the  south, 
he  felt  in  choosing  tlie  latter  alternative  that  he  re- 
signed his  hold  on  Gascony  for  ever,  unless  he  could 
e^t  some  diversion  which  might  neutralise  the  ad- 
vantage he  was  thus  forced  to  cast  into  the  hands  of 
his  foe.  For  this  purpusc  he  despatched  emissaries 
in  every  direction,  which  offered  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  calling  the  forces  of  his  adversaty  inm  the 
siege  of  Calais ;  and  we  find  him  at  the  same  time 
treating  earnestly  with  the  Flemings  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  negotiating 
with  his  ancient  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  (Scot- 
land* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  on  the  first  landing 
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of  Edward  in  Normandy,  Philip  had  anxiously 
pressed  David  of  Scotland  to  break  the  truce  then 
existing  between  that  country  and  England,  and, 
takinp^  adyanta^je  of  the  British  monarch's  absenc^j 
to  recommence  a  war,  which  might  both  re-establish 
himself  firmly  in  his  own  dominions^  and  recall  part 
of  his  enemy's  troops  from  the  invaded  territories 
of  his  ally.  After  the  battle  of  Cressy,  however, 
the  necessity  of  this  diversion  became  more  urgent, 
and  Philip's  entreaties  probably  hasteiied  the  move- 
ments of  the  Scottish  king*»  who  assembled  a 
very  considerable  army,  and  prepared  for  aeUvo 
hostilities  against  England.  The  results  must  be 
spoken  of  more  f  ully  hereafter.  It  is  only  neces-' 
sary  here  to  state  that»  instead  of  pursuing  the 
wiser  course,  and  seeking  to  recover  complete  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  dominions,  to  consolidate  hk 
power  at  home,  while  his  adversary's  strength  was 
all  employed  in  efforts  from  which  it  could  be  with« 
drawn  with  difficulty^  and  to  provide  means  of  iiiture 
defence,  David  Bruce  engaged  in  a  rash  and  fivit* 
le^s  expedition,  which  ended  in  his  own  ruin,  without 
producing  any  beueht  to  the  King  of  X'rance. 

With  the  people  of  Flanders  t  also  Philip  op^eda 
treaty^  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  detachang  them 
from  the  interests  of  the  English  Kingr  but^  iil 
the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  espouse  his  own  cause 
with  energy  and  effect.  The  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations with  the  Flemings,  however,  was  ai  nnv 

♦  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  l-ij. 

t  FrottMit,  chap.  cccx.     Robert  of  AvAbury,  p.  £53; 
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favourable  to  him  as  the  events  of  the  war;  and 

though  they  continued  in  various  forms  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  first  results 
miut  be  detailed  briefly  in  this  place.    The  death 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders  at  the  battle  of  Cressy 
had  left  tlie  nominal  sovereignty  of  that  country 
to  a  boy  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  France.  Fre- 
quent negotiations  had  taken  place  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  Flemings,  concerning  the  marriage  of 
this  prince  with  Isabella  daughter  oi  the  King  of 
England ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  anxious  for  an 
alliance  between  one  of  his  own  children  and  the 
young  sovereign  of  Flanders,  pursued  the  surer  plan 
of  treating  with  the  King  of  France.     Philip  at 
once  consented,  upon  condition  that   the  Duke 
should  bring  over  the  citizens  of  the  good  towns 
to  the  interests  of  France  *  ;  and  thu  great  object 
having  been  apparently  accomplished  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  young  Count,  who  had  imbibed  a 
natural  hatred  towards  the  English,  was  trusted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  his  own  turbulent 
subjects.    He  arrived  in  Flanders  in  the  beginning 
of  November  1346  t;  and  was  received  by  the  people 
with  joy  and  acclamations,  which  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  easy  dominion  than  any  of  his  pre* 
decessors  had  enjoyed.    Almost  immediately  after 
his  return  to  his  own  land,  however,  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Arundel,  together  with  the  Lord 

*  FkHMMHty  chap.  cccx.       f  Meyer  Ann.  de  FlaiujU«*»  150. 
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Cobhamy  appealed  as  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  III., 
having  been  sent  m  order  to  counteract  the  intrigues 
of  the  Doke  of  Brabant^  and  recall  the  Fleminga  to 
their  alliance  with  England. 

So  many  motives  combined  to  render  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English  monarch  as  necessary  to  the 
people  of  Flanders  as  their  aid  was  to  him,  that  few 
difficulties  opposed  the  negotiations  of  the  envoys. 
Tbe  counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  rcjucted  : 
it  was  determined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Flemish 
towns  to  persuade  or  force  their  young  sovereign  to 
the  marriage  which  had  been  proposed  with  Isabella 
of  England ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  urged  in 
full  assembly  to  pjive  an  immediate  consent.* 

The  Prince  replied  boldly  and  at  once  that  he 
would  never  wed  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
slain  his  father,  were  he  to  give  her  half  of  England 
for  her  dovviy.  But  the  Flemings  attributing  this 
determination  to  his  predilection  for  the  French, 
and  to  the  prejudices  he  had  acquired  at  the  court  of 
Phiiipi  immediately  put  him  under  gentle  restraint, 
from  which  they  informed  him  he  should  never  be 
free  till  he  cast  from  him  that  love  for  France  which 
had  proved  the  ruin  of  his  father,  and  till  he  followed 
counsels  more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  his 
country  and  himself. 

Thus  ended  in  disappointment  Philip's  first  ne* 
gotiation  with  the  Flemings,  and  the  failure  of  his 
hopes  in  Scotland  was  made  known  to  him  about 
the  same  time;  but  these  circumstances  could  not 

*  Froissarty  chap.  cccx. 
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now  affect  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  his  southern 
and  wiytciii  provinces,  for,  long  prior  to  this  period, 
he  had  recalled  the  chief  part  of  his  troops  from 
Aqttitaine>  and  had  left  only  a  8iiffici«Dt  force  m 
Biitaimy  to  maintam  the  prineipal  strong  places 
which  liis  nephew  had  acquired.  •  It  is  not  im- 
probahie»  indeed,  that  John  Duke  of  Nommndyy 
who  eommaiided  the  French  armies  in  the  south, 
had  leeeiTed  dkeetions  to  send  remforceaients  to 
his  father  almost  immediately  after  Edward's  first 
landing  at  La  Hogue  ^  but  the  tidings  which  he 
soon  heard  of  that  monarch's  prooeedmgs  caused 
him  to  hurry  his  retreat  in  person,  and  the  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Cressy  induced  Philip  to  leave 
Aquitaine  destitute  of  any  force  fitted  for  active 
operations.  The  events,  however,  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  duchy  as  wdl  as  in  Britamiy  smce  the 
expeditions  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Northampton 

in  1S1<.3,  require  a  more  lid)  detad,  which  nuist  he 
given  here,  in  order  that  tiie  history  of  those  iuture 
opmtiotts  at  which  £dward  and  his  son  weie  present 
may  be  fully  understood. 

*  Rymer,(oin.u.iMftiT«p.206* 
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CHAP.  XX. 


AFFAinS  or  eUTBNMB. » THE  MAKh  OF  IiAXCASTBR  ABBITBI  111 

OASCONY.  —  TAKB8  THE  FIELD  A0AIN8T  THE  COUNT  OB  LILX.K, 
—  TAKES  BBRGERAC  BY  STORM.  —  MARCHES  ON  PERlOORn  — 
B0i.O  EXPLOIT  OP  TUB  FRENCH  GARRISON  OF  FKRIOOEUX. — 
COMVIMTlOll  WITH  THS  COVNT  OF  PSEIOOBO.  —  AUBKROCHE 
TAKXH.  —  THB  DVKB  OF  MORMAWDT  AMUTBB  TO  DBPBM9 
AQUITAIMB. — THB  FBBNCH  BB8II0B  AVBBROCHB.— THB  BABIi 
OP  LANCASTER  MARCHES  TO  ITS  RELIEF. —  TOTAL  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  FRENCH. —  ST.  BASKILLE,  ROCHKMELLON,  MONTSEOUB,  AND 
AIOUILLUN  TAKEN.  —  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  LA  REOLX.-» 
FABTBBB  SVCCBSaBB.  <— THB  DUKB  OF  MOBMAllirr  TABBB  THS 
FlBLD.«AKOOin<BIIB  BBDVCBD^THB  BBHBBCHAL  OF  BBAVCAIBS 
TAKES  ST.  JEAX  d'ANOELY. —  SIECE  OP  AlOUILLON.^ — THE  FTlENCff 
REPULSED  AT  ALL  POINTS. — THB  SIEGE  KAISKD. — ^TUE  DUKE  OF 
NORMANDY  BBTRBAT8  FROM  GUYENNB. — FARTHER  BUGCBSaBS  OF 
TBB  BABL  OF  IiAMSABTEB.  — »  8AIM  90%  MtUthMM^. 

While  £dward  had  been  employed  in  collectii^  m 
England  the  anny  with  which  he  invaded  France,, 
won  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  besieged  Calais,  hit 
parliament  had  been  encouraged  to  support  him,  and 
his  subjects  to  flock  to  his  standard,  by  continual 
tidings  of  succeas  wo&  fay  the  Eari  of  Lancaster  in 
Aquitaine.  That  gallant  and  victoriona  prince  sailed 
from  Southampton,  as  I  have  beibrc  mentioned,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  year  134^    with  considei-able 

•  Jn  oovuDon  wHIi  aloMMt  all  the  datea  and  ercntB  of  liita  feign,  the 
expeditioa  of  Heaiy  Barlof  Deriiyand  l4U€aater,liaal»cenenoiieoDBljr 
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forces  and  one  or  two  subordinate  leaders,  whose  pre- 
sence was  in  itself  a  host.  His  arrival  at  Eayonne, 
and  afterwards  at  Bordeaux,  was  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  wiih  a  thousand  demonstrations  of  joy ;  for 
the  threatening  position  which  the  French  had  as- 
sumed, and  the  assemblug  of  considerable  forces  on  the 
frontier,  had  given  the  adherents  of  England  great 


placed.  Dr.  Henry  divides  his  campaign  into  two,  and  says  that  after 
overcoming  the  Count  de  L'Isle  in  1344,  he  returned  to  England  in  the 
winter  for  reinforcements  ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  despatched  for  a 
short  time  to  Oascony  as  the  King's  locum  tcnens  early  in  13i4;  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  this  iu  no  degree  implieii  that  he  curried  on  any 
hotdlities  affanat  Enuce  during  that  visit  to  Aqnitaine^  for  tlie  ver/ 
•lettm  which  empower  him  to  act  for  the  King  enjoki  him  stfictlj  to 
observe  die  truce  vrith  France,  and  forbid  him  to  commit  any  act  which 
might  tend  to  u  breiich  thereof.  It  is  also  clear,  notwith^r;^Il(ling  the 
erroneous  chronology  of  Froissart  (which  is  generally  only  arrived  at 
by  inference),  that  no  hostilities  took  place  iu  Aquitaiiic,  except  oc- 
casional skirmishes  of  partisans,  till  134>5 ;  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  tiie  preceding  year,  negotiatioos  were  conthnied  for  a  firm  and 
•table  peae^  and  no  meAtbnwIiaterer  is  made  in  any  of  the  state  papers 
of  warfare  having  commenced.  On  the  contrary,  in  1 345,  Edward  for 
the  first  time  declared  the  truce  broken,  ami  [julilished  the  manifesto 
(Rymer,  toni.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  179.)  wJiich  Dr.  Henry  mistakenly  attri- 
butes to  the  former  year.  After  the  public  defiance  of  Philip  entrusted 
to  the  Earl  of  Northaiiipton,  and  not  before,  the  Earl  of  Derby  sailed 
with  hostile  purposes  for  Phmce,  though  on  what  precise  day  is  im- 
cerlsin.  Tbe  letters  in  Rymer  show  tiiat  he  was  still  in  England  oa  the 
1  Ith  of  June,  and  Robert  of  Avesbury  declares  that  he  set  out  towards 
Michaelmas  (Robert  of  Avesbury,  p\121.).  The  last  assertion,  however, 
is  certtiinlj  incorrect ;  for  Don  Vaissctte  proves  that  the  Earl  had  taken 
Bergerac  on  the  Doftlugne  by  tiie  24lh  ot  August  (Ilistoire  de  Lan- 
guedoc,  vol.  iv.  p.  2oi.,  and  uote  xxi.  p.  ^69.),  and  the  order  for  paying 
one  half  yearns  salary  to  tfie  Earl  and  oAen  for  their  nmncat  in  Oas* 
cony  (Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  pb  190.)  implies  that  he  and  ids  com- 
panions had  set  out  from  London  at  Icatt,  though  not  from  Southampton, 
by  the  10th  of  June  1343;  and  I  think,  from  the  multitude  of  events 
which  followed  in  Gascony  before  the  end  of  the  year,  that  tliey  must 
have  quitted  England  very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  em* 
barkation. 
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and  just  subject  of  alarm.  The  defiAuce  of  the 
French  King  and  the  actual  recommencement  of 
hostilities  had  long  been  anticipated  in  Guyenne ;  and 

no  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  oi  Lancaster, 
with  au  army  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  field  against 
the  power  of  France^  known  to  the  Count  de  Lille 
Jourdain,  who  at  that  time  held  the  supreme  sway  as 
delegate  for  Philip  in  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and 
Limousin,  than  preparations  were  made  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  the  English,  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  Dordogne. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  the  precise  situ- 
atioii  ol"  the  French  and  English  in  AquiUiine,  that 
the  encroachments  which  had  been  made  by  Philip 
and  the  successes  afterwards  obtained  by  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  may  he  properly  understood.  To  the 
north  and  east  of  Bordeaux,  the  French  had  pushed 
their  posts  as  far  as  the  Dordogne,  on  which  river  they 
held  the  two  strong  towns  of  Liboume  and  Bergerac ; 
and  on  the  south-east  they  were  in  possession  of  La 
Reole  on  the  Garonne,  within  forty  miles  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Guyenne.  The  English  territories,  there- 
fore, which  had  ouce  extended  to  the  frontiers  of 
Britanny  and  Anjou,  to  the  Pyrenees  and  Languedoc, 
were  now  confined  to  a  narrow  tract  of  sandy  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  mouth  of  the  Girondc. 

The  plan  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  immediately 
formed  for  driving  back  the  French  upon  the  nordi- 
east,  satisfied  that  if  he  could  extend  the  frontier 
of  the  English  territory  in  that  direction,  he  would 
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easily  find  means  to  reduce  the  adherents  of  France 
in  the  south  ai  Gascany,  which  would  no  longer 
possess  the  ftcilities  of  eommunieathig  with  the  ad- 
versaries of  England,  which  had  hitherto  been 
aiibrded  by  the  presence  of  the  Count  de  lalle 
Jonrdiin  upon  the  Dordogne; 

His  first  openitionswere  therefi^re  directed  against 
Bergerac  j  and  his  determination  in  tlii^  respect 
being  anticipated,  a  large  force,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Lille  in  person^  prepared  to  oppose 
him  at  that  point.  In  the  b^inning  of  August  the 
Eari,  having  appointed  the  famous  Walter  de  Mauny 
and  another  distinguished  knight  called  Frank  Von 
Halle  the  marshals  of  his  army,  began  his  march  ibr 
the  city  he  pfoposed  to  attack.*  The  fioglish  anny 
halted  for  a  day  and  a  night  at  a  village  called 
Moncuq,  while  the  scouu  reconnoitred  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  enemy,  which  were  found  to  be  very 
simple.  At  dinner  on  the  second  day  the  reconnoi- 
tring parties  having  made  their  report.  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny,  who  with  other  officers  was  at  table  with  the 
Earl,  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  If  we  were  good  men  at 
arms,  and  sufficiently  alert,  my  lord,  we  should  drink 
the  wine  of  these  French  lords  at  Bergerac  for 
supper.** 

**  You  shall  not  wait  for  me,"  replied  the  Earl ; 
and  these  few  words  having  been  overheard  by  the 
Other  officers,  all  was  in  a  moment  changed  to  the 
bustle  of  preparation.   The  Earl  of  Lancaster  took 

*  FiK»88art,chap.cczvii. 
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advantage  iostaatiy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  hU  troops^ 
and  led  them  to  the  attack ;  butatthe  snnetinietlie 
Frenchy  not  less  confident  of  their  own  power,  ianied 

forth  to  meet  him,  and  a  severe  skirmish  took  place 
without  the  walls.    An  ill-armed  rahbie  of  partisans 
on  foott  however,  who  preceded  the  Freaoch  cavalrj^ 
being  thrown  into  confitsion  by  the  arrows  of  the 
English  archers,  and  utterly  routed  by  the  EarPs  men 
at  arms,  carried  flight  and  disarray  into  the  ranks 
which  followed  them.    The  Count  de  Lille  was 
beaten  back  into  the  suburbif  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  also ;  and»  passing 
the  bridge,  he  took  refuge  in  the  town.    The  Vis- 
counts of  Chateauneuf,  of  Bosquentin,  and  of  Cas- 
telbon,  with  the  Lord  of  Lescun,  were  taken  by  the 
English :  the  Lord  of  MirepoiiL  or  his  son  was  killed ; 
and  the  gallant  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  on  the  other 
part,  engaged  liiinself  with  the  enemy  so  far  before 
his  followers,  that  he  had  nearly  been  carried  prisoner 
into  the  city.* 
After  attemptiii^^  in  vain  to  storm  Beigerac  on 

*  Dom  Vaiflsette^hi  the  History  of  Languedoc»  proves  that  the  siege 
of  Beigerac  took  place  in  the  end  of  August  ISiS^  thou^  Froissart 
places  it  late  in  the  year  I844w  I  hatvt  before  dwira  Aat  this  was  not 

the  case,  as  in  the  autmnn  of  1344  die  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  in 

England;  and  by  this  originial  error  Froissart  confounds  his  whole  ac- 
count. It  will  onlv  nrces'^ar}'  to  remnrk,  in  order  to  correct  the 
principal  errors,  that  uii  the  evcntit  in  this  war  of  Aquitainc  prerioua 
to  die  si^e  of  Blaye  are  referable  to  the  aatomn  of  1345,  and  tiiat 
those  which  follow  took  place  in  die  course  of  the  year  1346:  the 
French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Normandy  having  assembled  at  Tou- 
louse on  the.'kl  of  Fcbniary  ]3Hj.  These  fnits  may  be  established  by 
an  examination  of  the  state  paper<^  in  Rynier,  and  of  the  4th  volitmo 
of  the  tieneral  Uintory  of  Languedoc  at  the  2adtli  andloiiowii^  pages. 
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the  land  side,  the  Earl  of  LAiicaster  commanded  the 
ships  which  were  at  anchor  at  Bordeaux  to  be 

brought  round  into  the  Dordogne;  and  by  their 
means  a  more  successful  assault  was  made  the  next 
da^t  which  left  the  town  in  such  a  state  that  the 
burghers*  taking  fright*  demanded  a  suspension  of 
arms  till  the  following  morning.  This  was  granted 
by  the  Earl,  upon  condition  that  no  attempt  to  re- 
pair the  fortifications  should  be  made  ;  and  during 
the  interval  the  Count  de  Lille*  finding  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  de- 
fences on  one  side  were  nearly  ruined,  abandoned 
the  city  during  the  night,  and  left  the  burghers  to 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  assailants. 

The  Count  himself  took  his  way  across  the  country 
to  La  Reole ;  and,  having  determined  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations,  diWded  his  troops  into  separate 
parties,  wliich  he  detached  to  reinforce  the  garrisons 
of  the  principal  towns  that  held  for  France.  His 
object,  however*  was  by  no  means  accomplished ; 
for  the  additional  forces  thus  cast  into  the  strong 
places  oi  Guyenne  appear  to  have  retarded  but  little 
the  march  of  the  English  army.* 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster  took  possession  of  Bergerac 
on  the  S4th  of  August,  and  the  burghers*  swearing 
fealty  to  the  King  of  England,  escaped  without  mo- 
lestation. He  then  advanced  upon  Perigord,  taking 
either  by  assault  or  composition  tent  fortresses  of 

*  Hist,  de  Luguedoc,  voLiv.  p.SSS. 

f  The  first  of  these  fortresses  is  said  to  have  been  Langon  ;  but  as 
Frointvt  diatiiictly  mentioiu  that  it  was  situated  between  Bergerac  and 
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Various  importance  in  bis  way.*  After  reconnoitring 

Perigueux  with  the  intention  of  attacking  it,  and 
judging  it  too  strongly  fortified  to  offer  him  a  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  Earl  directed  his  march  upon 
a  small  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Pellagrue, 
and  encamped  before  it.  The  garrison  of  Perigueux, 
however,  encouraged  by  his  retreat  from  their  wails, 
issued  forth  in  the  night,  and,  beating  up  his  quarters, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  carried  off  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  a  prisoner  to  their  own  city» 

This  capture  proved  more  advantageous  to  the 
Count  of  Perigord  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect ; 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his 
companions  was  esteemed  so  important  by  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  that  three  of  the  French  nobles  taken  at 
Bergerac  were  given  in  exchange,  and  a  convention 
was  entered  into,  by  which  the  county  of  Perigord 
was  freed  from  the  horrors  of  war  for  three  years. 

This  being  arranged,  the  English  commander  drew 
off  his  troops  from  before  Pellagrue,  whicli  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  he  had  agreed 


Perigord,  it  coulil  not  have  been  Lancon  on  the  Garonne.  I  know  of 
no  spot  caUti!  Langonso  placed;  and  Langoyne,  between  Le  I'uy  and 
Mctulc-.  fiirflicr  from  flie  line  of  mnrch  laid  down  thnn  even  Langon 
on  the  Ciarunne.  I  uin  rutiicr  luciuicU  to  ssuppase  that  Froiiwurt,  who 
it  not  verjmccnraCe  in  regard  to  dates,  has  placed  the  capttire  of  Langon 
on  the  Garonne  eonaiderably  anterior  to  the  real  period  of  its  reducdoo, 
and  thus  thrust  in  at  this  place  a  fact  that  took  place  lung  after warda. 
The  same  may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  Lisle  cii  .Tourduin,  said  to  have 
been  taken  at  the  saiiie  time,  but  which  lies  within  twenty  inllcs  of 
Toulouse,  and,  therefore,  \\m  still  farther  from  the  English  line  of 
operations  on  the  side  oi  Perigord. 
*  FroisMurt,  efaap.  cccxUv. 

VOL,  I,  L  L 
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to  respect ;  but  to  wipe  away  the  memory  of  the 
check  he  had  received,  he  inimediately  led  his  army 

against  Auberochc,  the  garrison  of  which,  learning 
his  detenninatiou  not  to  quit  their  walls  without 
▼ictory,  yielded  after  very  little  resistance.*  As 
an  important  point  upon  the  frontier  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  the  Earl  placed  in  Auberochc  a 
strong  garrison,  comumuded  by  Sir  Frank  Von  Halle« 
Sir  John  of  Lindehalle,  and  Sir  Alan  of  Finefroide ; 
and  then,  contented  with  the  splendid  success  he  had 
obtained,  returned  towards  Bordeaux,  making  himself 
aster  of  Lihoiimc  upon  the  march  :  and  thus  re- 
ducing to  sui)inissiou  the  whole  country  within  the 
Isle  and  the  Dordogne,  except  the  small  county  of 
Perigord. 

Scarcely  Had  he  ruturned  to  Bordeaux,  however, 
before  tidings  reached  him  of  immense  preparations 
having  been  made  in  all  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces in  order  to  wrest  from  him  what  he  had 
already  obtiuned»  and  to  crush  him  under  the  whole 

*  It  is  not  improlMbte  that  thtt  name  Auberodie  has  been  sub* 
stituted  by  tninscribera  tot  Aubeterre,  which,  in  some  pobfea,  t^irses 
better  with  the  description  given  by  Froissart.  Ills  account  is  not 
very  satisfactory;  for  he  declares  tliat  Auberochc  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  and  not  to  Perigord ;  and  }  et  Dom  Vaissettc 
(vol.  iv.  p.  670.  note)  shows  that  this  town  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Perigueux.  This,  however,  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  Fhnssart 
ivas  wiong.  80  many  cbanges  have  taken  place,  that  it  is  imposuble 
to  judge  from  these  circumstances  to  whom  the  lay  domiiuon  of  Au- 
berochc belonged  ;  and  it  might  have  formed  a  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Arrhhiiliop  of  Toulouse  without  being  in  his  diocese,  as  it  might  be 
no  part  of  ilic  trrritory  of  the  Count  of  Perigord,  though  it  be  within 
the  ecclcstasucai  domination  of  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Froissart  qpoke  of  some  place  vhidi  no  logger  exists  {  as,  from 
his  account  of  the  subsequent  acge*  it  may  probably  have  been  merely 
a  casde,  and  not  a  town. 
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power  of  France,  before  any  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  England  to  his  aid.*  Already  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  had  arrived  at  Carcassonne^  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  the  Duke  of  BouHbon  had  been 
despatched  with  considerable  forces  to  Languedoc. 

The  Count  de  Lille  at  the  same  tiiric  had  made 
fresh  levies  at  La  K^ole,  and  marched  direct  upon 
Auberoche,  trusting  undoubtedly  to  receive  strong 
support  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Bouibon. 
But  many  circumstances  prevented  those  princes  from 
rendering  him  any  effectual  assistance  i  and  amongst 
other  impediments  was  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  war  had  hitherto  been 
priiH  i])ally  waged  either  in  Britanny  ui  m  the  north 
of  i'^rauce,  and  a  few  thousand  men  had  been  suf> 
ficient  to  support  the  partisans  of  Philip  of  Valoia 
in  the  south,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  great 
progress  against  the  feeble  garrisons  of  Guyenne. 
No  fear  had  been  entertained  of  the  English  ejecting 
any  great  enterprise  from  the  side  of  Gascony  ;  and 
the  fortresses  of  Languedoc*  Touraine»  IH>itou»  and 
the  Limousin,  had  been  left  scantily  furnished  with 
means  of  defence.  A  different  scene,  however,  was 
now  opened  to  the  eyes  of  Prince  John  and  the 
other  French  leaders.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster's  im» 
mense  and  extraordinary  success  during  the  two  first 
months  after  his  arrival  spread  terror  and  surprise 
through  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  it  became 
immediately  necessary  to  supply  the  chief  towns 

*  Hwt.  de  Laognedoc,  par  D.  Vaiaiette* 
L  L  d 
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which  might  be  attacked^  with  garrisons  and  ammu- 
nition.   For  the  purpose  of  examining  with  his  own 

eyes,  and  putting  the  surrounding  country  in  se- 
curity, the  Duke  of  Normandy  proceeded  rapidly 
through  the  districts  bordering  upon  English  Guj- 
enne,  but  the  deficiencies  he  found  completely  drained 
his  resources  j  and  the  troops  kit  in  Languedoc  with 
the  I>uke  of  Bourbon  were  only  suihcient  to  insure 
some  defence  to  that  rich  province^  in  case  the 
enemy  should  turn  their  steps  thither. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Count  de  Lille  appeared 
before  Auberoche  with  a  larger  force  than  he  had 
heretofore  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field ;  and 
having  procured  four  immense  mangonels  from  Tou- 
louse*  he  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the  besieged  to  a 
surrender,*  The  desire  of  effacing  his  former  faihires 
incited  him  to  immense  eiibrts  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  King,  who  visited  Angoul^me  t  in  the  course 
of  October,  sharpened  his  zeal  and  encreased  his  ac- 
tivity. The  troops  before  Auberoche  were  suflicicnt 
to  render  the  blockade  complete  j  and  declaring  that 
he  would  accept  of  nothing  but  unconditional  sur- 
render, the  French  commander  caused  his  military 
engines  to  cast  night  and  day  against  the  castle  im- 
mense masses  of  stone,  whicli,  destroying  the  roois, 
Icfl  the  garrison  no  shelter  except  such  as  they  could 
find  in  the  subterranean  chambers  generally  attached 
to  a  building  of  that  nature.  Sir  Frank  Von  Halle 
and  his  companions  nevertheless  defended  their  post 

*  Froissart,  chap.  ccxm.      t  Hiatoire  de  Languedoc,  vol.  ir. 
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with  gallant  determination  ^  but  the  miscarriage  of  a 
scheme  for  giving  intimation  of  their  distressed  state 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  put  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  a  true  knowledge  of  their  situation.  When 
reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity,  one  of  the  kuights' 
servants,  or  yarlets  as  they  were  called,  offered  to  carry 
a  letter  to  the  commander«in*chief;  and  having  been 
let  down  from  the  walls  during  tht  night,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  through  a  great  part  of  the  French  camp. 
He  was  at  length  seized,  however ;  the  letters  were 
found  upon  his  person ;  and  the  Count  de  Lille  had 
the  cruelty  to  tie  them  round  his  neck,  and  placing 
him  in  the  sling  of  a  mangonel,  to  cast  him  buck 
into  the  fortress.  He  fell  dashed  to  pieces  within 
sight  of  his  masters,  while  several  of  the  French 
lords  rode  round  the  walls  insulting  the  unhappy  En- 
glishmen. They  on  their  part  offered  to  yield  one  of 
their  knights,  to  be  afterwards  ransomed  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  if  the  besiegers  would  give  notice  to 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  wait  his  battle ;  but  this 
was  refused  with  vain  boasts,  and  the  garrison  re- 
solved to  die  rather  than  surrender  at  diseretiou  to 
a  commander,  who  had  already  shown  too  plainly  the 
spuit  by  which  he  was  actuated. 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  in  the  meantime  gained 
intelligence  that  Aubcroche  was  besieged ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  active  measures  pursued  against  that 
fortress,  he  summoned  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
at  Bergerac,  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces  by  the  way, 
and  marched  forward  without  delay  to  succour  his  brave 
companions.    He  paused  for  one  night  at  Liboume, 

LL  3 
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waiting  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  did  not  appear ; 
and  the  following  iiioi  iiing  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  troops  which  accompanied  him  from  Bordeaux,  Sir 
Walter  de  Msuny,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  several  others,  900  men  at  arms,  and  600  horse 
archers,  marched  forward  for  Auhcroche,  which  was 
assailed  by  between  10  and  11,000  men. 

Knowing  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  they  con- 
tinued their  advance  night  and  day,  and  arrived  a 
little  before  dawn,  on  the  second  morning  after 
quitting  Libourne,  at  a  small  wood  not  f\\r  from 
the  camp  of  tiic  besiegers.*  Here  a  consciousness 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  their  numbers  induced 
them  again  to  pause,  in  hopes  of  Lord  Pem* 
broke*^  arrival,  lie  did  not  ;n)])o;ir,  Jiowevcr,  and 
after  waiting  several  hours,  while  their  horses  fed 
upon  the  forest  grass,  a  council  was  called,  at  which 
all  agreeing  that  it  was  better  to  risk  every  thing 
than  suffer  the  brave  knights  in  Auberoche  to  perish, 
it  was  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Mauny,  to  skirt  round  under  cover  of  the  wood* 
till  they  were  close  upon  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
display  their  banners  and  dash  amongst  them  at 
once. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  English  knights  emerged 
from  their  concealment,  the  French  were  merrily 
employed,  taking  their  evening  meal.    The  banners 

of  Enf^land  were  instantly  given  to  the  wind,  a.nd 
shouting    Derby,  Derby,  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  I 

•  sad  October,  134<5. 
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a  Mauny,  a  Mauny  for  the  Lord,"  the  assaihoitB 

frail  oped  on,  with  levelled  lances,  into  thu  midst  of 
the  jbVeuch  lines.  Tents  and  pavilions  were  over- 
thrown: the  French  knights^  unarmed  and  tmpre* 
pared,  made  but  a  i^nt  resistance.  The  Count  de 
Lille  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  in  his  tent,  as 
well  as  the  Count  of  Perigord  *;  the  Count  of  Valen- 
tinois  was  killed,  and  his  brother  made  prisoner and 
whenever  the  French  soldiers  drew  out  from  their 
lines  and  attempted  to  rally  in  the  open  field,  the 
arrows  of  tlie  English  archers  dispersed  them  in  a 
moment.  In  the  meanwhile  tidings  of  the  attack  had 
spread  to  that  part  of  the  French  camp  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  Auberoehe ;  and  the  Count  of 
CotninjTes^  who  coiuinanded  there,  had  time  to  arm 
and  array  his  men,  and  lead  them  up  to  the  field, 
while  the  English  were  completing  the  dispersion 
and  rout  of  his  comrades.  The  body  now  brought 
regularly  to  oppose  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  fully 
three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own  ibrcc  j  but  with- 
out giving  the  impulse  of  victory  time  to  subside, 
that  gallant  commander  instantly  led  his  men  at 
arms  to  the  charge,  and  the  fight  recommenced 
with  more  fury  than  be  foi c.  The  French  knights 
strove  gallantly  to  recover  the  day  j  but  the  English 
were  full  of  confidence  and  vigour:  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  second  engagement.  Sir  Frank  von  Halle  and 
Sir  John  of  Lindehalle,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
battle,  and  seeing  English  banners  mmgled  in  combat 

*  Hittoire  de  Lnnguedoc,  toxD.  iv.  p.  855.  note  St. 
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with  the  French,  mounted  their  horses,  threw  open 

the  gates,  and  leading  forth  their  little  garrison, 
poured  a  charge  upon  the  liank  of  the  enemy  which 
completed  their  defeat.  • 

Flight  and  confusion  succeeded,  and  we  are  assured 
byFroissart,  that,  liad  the  night  not  lalltu  soon  after, 
few  if  any  oi  the  i'rench  would  have  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Of  the  ten  thousand  men  who 
had  besieged  Auheroche,  more  than  one-half  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners  by  the  thousand  archers 
and  men  at  arms  whieh  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  led 
against  them  :  and  three  counts,  three  barons,  seven 
viscounts,  and  fourteen  bannerets  were  found  amongst 
the  captives  t,  with  such  a  number  of  knights  and 
squires,  that  each  luau  at  arms  of  the  victorious 
party  had  two  or  three  under  iiis  chaige. 

The  prisoners  met  with  greater  courtesy  from  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  than  their  conduct  to  the  garrison 
of  Auberochc  deserved.  Phc  greater  part  were  suf- 
fered to  depart  u^n  parole,  and  the  rest  he  enter- 
tained with  princely  magnificence  within  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  fortress  which  they  had  so  nearly 
captured.  The  £arl  of  Pembroke  arrived  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle,  and  expressed  great  discontent 
that  it  had  taken  place  without  his  presence  though 
we  do  not  find  that  he  offered  any  valid  excuse  for 
the  delay  which  had  occurred.  The  reinforcements 
thus  received  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  enemy 

♦  Froissart,  chap,  ccxxxi. 

f  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  122.  The  Ilistoire  de  Languedoc,  t»m.  iv. 
p.  255.|  says  nine  counts  or  viscounts. 
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before  Auberoche,  enabled  the  English  commander 
to  act  with  vigour  j  but  the  presence  of  John  Duke 
of  Nomiaiuly,  with  large  forces  in  the  Limousin, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  bis  leading  his  ▼ictorious 
troops  to  another  quarter,  and  leaving  the  side  of 
Perigueux*,  where  he  had  so  immensely  extended 
the  English  frontier.  He  now  turned  his  aims  to- 
wards the  south  with  equal  success.  The  Castle  of 
St.  Baseille  on  the  Garonne  surrendered  at  once ;  and 
though  La Rochemillon  attempted  boldly  to  resist  liis 
progress,  yet,  by  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  causing 
three  hundred  archers  to  keep  up  a  constant  hail  of 
arrows  upon  one  part  of  the  battlements,  while  two 
hundred  pioneers  under  cover  of  pavisses  advanced  to 
undei  luiiio  the  wall,  he  forced  an  entrance  ;  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault. 

Montsegur  delayed  him  longer ;  but  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days,  the  garrison,  through  the  intercession 
of  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  obtuned  a  convention,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  surrender  at  tlie  end  of  a  month, 
unless  relieved  by  the  King  or  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  Earl  thence  proceeded  to  attack  the 
strong  castle  of  Aiguillon  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Garounc  :  but  the  necessity  of  assailing  it  was 
removed  by  the  cowardly  baseness  of  the  governor, 
who  yielded  it  at  once,  though  in  those  days  it  might 

♦  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  apprised  of  tliu  landing  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  Gascony,  had  hastened,  as  w  e  iiuvc  been,  to  put  tlie  sur> 
rounding  provinces  in  a  state  of  preparation.  HearriTed  at  Carcassonne 
on  the  8d  of  August,  ISiS;  and  thence  went  by  Tounuie  and  Poitou 
to  the  Lunousin ;  where  he  renuuned  till  the  end  of  October,  end  then 
proceeded  to  meet  hie  fitther  in  Angouleme.  See  Dora  VaiMettflb  tOBU  hr, 
p.  257. 
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well  Iiave  passed  for  impregniible.    Tlie  Engiish 

troops  took  immediate  possession  of  the  place,  while 
the  governor,  retiring  to  Toulouse,  met  the  fate  he 
deserved,  and  was  hanged  for  his  treachery  or  his 
cowardice. 

The  capture  of  La  R^Ie,  towards  which  city  the 

Eai  l  now  dnxcted  his  march,  provtd  tlie  ino.st  Jiilicult 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  heen  hitherto  engaged.* 
The  town  itself  was  strongly  fortified^  accordii^  to 
the  science  of  defence  in  that  day,  and  the  citadel 
afforded  still  greater  means  of  resistance  against  an 
enemy.  The  garrison  was  numerous,  and  com- 
manded by  a  brave  and  skilfiil  officer,  called  Agout 
de  Baux ;  and  military  stores^  as  well  aa  other  pro- 
visions, had  been  plenttfiilly  acciunulated  in  the  place» 
while  it  luid  been  held  by  the  Count  de  Lille,  t 
JFor  several  weeks  a  number  of  unfruitful  efforts  were 
made  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  at  length  two 
wooden  towers  were  constructed,  and  brought  dose 
to  the  walls,  which  eventually  compelled  the  town  to 
surrender.  These  machines,  called  Beffrois  or  Bel- 
fries, were  larger  than  those  usually  employed,  con* 
sbting  of  three  stages,  each  of  which  contained  a 
hundred  archers;  and  being  covered  with  boiled 

*  I  was  for  8ome  time  doubdul  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  capture 
of  La  B^le,  and,  indeed,  as  to  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  the 
surrender  of  Angouleme  and  other  places  to  the  north  of  Guicnne,  which 
I  spcik  of  hereafter,  the  first  mention  of  its  fall  by  any  of  the  contem- 
porary letters,  being  made  in  April,  I'MG,  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
refera  to  it  as  a  very  recent  event ;  but  I  have  hince  been  convinced 
dMt  the  victory  at  Aubemche  waa  followed  immediately  by  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster's  conqueits  in  die  soutfi,  by  reaaonbg  whidi  I  have  stated 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

f  Froissart,  chap,  ccxxxvi.     Hist,  de  Languedoc,  torn.  iv.  p. 
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leather,  they  were  protected  from  the  fire  which  the 

enemy  cast  down  from  above.* 

While  the  archers,  from  the  stages  of  these  roa- 
chinesy  rendered  it  almost  certain  death  for  any  of  the 
garrison  to  show  themselves  on  the  battlements,  two 
hundred  soldiers  undermined  the  wall,  and  soon 
effected  such  a  breach,  that  the  burghers  of  La 
R^le  demanded  to  capituUte.   The  commander  of 
the  garrison,  however*  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
convention  ;  and,  retiring  into  the  citadel,  while  the 
terms  were  under  negotiation  between  tliu  townsmen 
and  Lord  Lancaiiter,  he  laid  in  such  stores  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  hold  out  for  many  days  longer 
had  not  the  means  of  mining  been  again  employed. 
Though  the  rock  on  which  the  donjon  or  keep  was 
built  set  all  eiibrts  at  defiance,  a  small  tower  was 
soon  overthrown,  which  served  more  to  dispirit  the 
garrison  than  to  aid  the  assailants.    At  length  Agout 
deBaux,  finding  the  place  untenable,  proposed  to  his 
companions  to  capitulate,  and  notice  of  his  purpose 
was  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  immedi- 
ately rode  to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  ipeak 
with  the  governor  personally  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions.   At  first  the  English  commander  refused  to 
show  any  lenity,  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender  ^  but  being  piqued  upon  his  knightly 
courtesy,  he  at  length  suffered  the  garrison  to  depart 
with  their  arms,  and  the  castle  was  delivered  up  to 
the  English  army. 
The  taking  of  La  li^ole  had  a  personal  interest 

•  Froisjsart,  chap,  ccxxvii. 
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for  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  distinct  from  his  feelings 
as  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  British 
troops.    More  than  twenty  *  years  before  the  period 
of  whieh  I  speak,  at  a  tournament  given  in  Cambray, 
a  young  knight,  the  son  of  John  dc  Levis,  MarCchal 
de  Mirepoix,  was  accidentally  killed  hy  the  Lord  of 
Mauny,  father  to  the  gallant  knight  so  long  attached 
to  £ng]and.    Peter  de  Levis,  uncle  of  the  dead 
cavalier,  then  held  the  episcopal  see  of  Cambray  t; 
and  although  sueli  events  were  toninion  at  all  mili- 
tary games,  and  in  this  case  the  occurrence  was 
purely  accidental,  he  vowed  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  and  was  only  pacified  by  the 
Lord  of  Mauny  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  in  Galicia.     The  pilgrimage 
being  accomplished  in  the  year  I3'2  htf  De  Mauny, 
on  his  journey  homeward,  passed  by  the  town  of 
Rdole,  then  besieged  by  Charles  of  Valois,  and 
presented  himself  in  the  camp  of  that  ri  iitce,  bearing 
letters  from  the  Count  of  Haiuault.    Charles  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and  entertained  him  at  sup- 
per; but  as  he  was  returning  to  his  own  tent  at  night, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  suite,  lie  was  waylaid 
by  John  de  Levis,  as  it  would  appear,  and  slain, 
with  all  who  accompanied  him. 

The  supposed  offender  was  immediately  arrested 
by  order  of  the  king,  and  his  property  was  seized : 
but  the  house  of  Mirepoix  was  too  powerful  in 
Gascony  for  justice  to  be  executed  with  vigour 

*  Frotssart,  cha[)-  cc\\.       f  Hiat.  dc  Cambray,  torn.  i.  p.  365. 
I  Hiat.  de  Languciiuc,  torn.  iv.  p*  196. 
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against  its  chief  $  and,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
marechal  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  his  estates 
were   restored  without  any  judicial  investigation* 
The  bodies  of  the  Lord  of  Mauny  and  of  his  follow- 
ers were  buried  in  a  small  chapel  then  without  the 
Willis  of  La  lieole  ;  and  8ii  \\  alter  dc  Manny,  as 
soon  as  the  town  had  fallen  on  the  present  occasion, 
offered  a  high  reward  to  any  one  who  would  show 
him  the  place  of  his  father^s  sepulture.    An  old  in- 
habitant of  the  town  was  soon  found  who  broutiht 
him  to  the  chapel,  which,  since  the  murder,  had 
been  enclosed  within  the  city  walls,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  small  tomb  of  marble^  on  which  he 
said  would  be  found  an  inscription  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  there  hiy  tlic  ashes  of  the  Lord  of 
Mauny.  *  6ir  \V  alter  stooped  down,  and  amidst  the 
dust  of  many  years,  perceived  some  Latin  words  j  the 
import  of  which  a  knight  of  that  age  was  little  capa- 
ble of  C(3mprtliLnding  ;  but  sending  for  a  man  whose 
trade  was  more  in  letters  than  in  arms.  Sir  Walter 
soon  heard  the  meaning  of  the  inscription   and  by  it 
the  assurance  of  his  old  guide  was  confirmed.  The 
remains  of  the  fatherwere  transported  to  Valenciennes 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  son,  and  the  minor  canons 
of  that  city  reaped  the  benelit  in  an  annual  sum 
expended  on  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered 
noble. 

A  number  of  towns  t  upon  the  Lot  and  Garonne 

•  Frolssart,  chap,  ccxli. 

•j-  No  sources  ot"  iiifonnation  exist,  as  far  as  t  have  been  able  to 
discover,  which  niigiii  i>erve  to  rectity  the  account  of  Froissart  in  re- 
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vrm  taken  within  a  Tery  short  space  of  time  after  the 
iall  of  La  Rtele :  Montpesat^  Castel  Moran,  Ville 

Franche,  Miremont,  Tonneins,  Daiuasens  *,  and  several 
other  places,  were  captured  either  by  stmtagem  or 
force ;  and  having  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  &sadois 
and  Agenois  to  submission,  the  Eaii  marched  boldly 
across  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Anionic  inc. 
The  terrors  of  his  name  were  sufficient  to  induce  the 
burghers  to  treat,  and  giving  twenty-four  hostages  fbr 
their  good  &ith»  they  agreed  to  deliver  the  town 
at  the  end  of  a  month  if  not  relieved  by  a  French 
anny.     To  extend  his  conquests  as  lar  as  possible 
before  tliat  army  could  he  assembled  was  the  policy 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  he  was  now  the  more 
desirous  of  gaining  every  strong  place  as  easily  as  he 
could,  a  general  summons  having  been  issued  for  the 
nobility  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  meet  the 
Dukeof  Normandy  in  arms  at  Toulouse  on  the  3d  of 


gard  to  the  order  in  which  these  places  were  captured.  Any  one  who 
compares  his  stateoent  with  •  good  map  will  tee  at  odcc^  that  without 
■upporing  tiie  coune  of  the  Eaii  of  Lancaster  to  be  the  moit  eiralie 

that  ever  was  known,  there  roust  be  some  inaccuracy;  and  as  his 
chronology  in  rc^rd  to  the  Earl's  campaigns  is  proved  to  be  false 
throughout,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  inverted  the  order  of 
events,  though  the  events  themselves  really  happened.    The  siege  of 
Angouleme  did  not  take  place  before  the  7th  of  I^ovember ;  as  on  that 
day,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Auberocbe»  John  Duke  of  Nor* 
mandy  signed  charten  in  that  city.  Before  the  6th  of  January,  134/S, 
however,  he  had  retired  as  far  as  Loches,  in  Tourainef  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  between  those  two  periods  the  conquest  of  Angou* 
It'uie,  Poitiers,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country, 
was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.    See  Doni  \  autsette,  torn.  iv. 
1^  266.  i  and  proofs,  p.  200.;  and  note  at  the  end  of  this  dmptsr. 
•  noissart,  chaps,  ocxliil.  cesliv. 
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February    which  was  now  not  far  distant.  Accepting 

therefore  the  terms  proposed  by  the  citizens  of 
ADgouIemey  which  were  honourably  fulfilled,  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  fresh  conquests  ^  and»  after 
subjugating  a  Tery  large  tract  of  country*  including 
the  towns  of  Poitiers  and  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Blaye.  But  that  city  contained 
a  resolute  garrison*  by  whom  the  defence  was  pro* 
tracted  till,  the  winter  setting  in  with  great  scYerity* 
the  Earl  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
to  Borck'iiux.t 

The  preparations  of  1  ranee  however  had  not 
escaped  his  attention ;  and  as  he  had  no  farther  op- 
portunity of  acting  vigorously  in  the  field,  he  detached 
large  bodies  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of 
the  various  towns  he  had  taken;  and  then  waited 
calmly  at  Bordeaux*  to  observe  the  moTements  which 
his  enemy  showed  a  disposition  to  make  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  The  French  muster  was  licld 
at  Toulouse  early  in  February ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  took  the  command  in  person  J,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  with  which  he  immediately  reduced  Miremont 
and  \'ille  i  raache  in  Agenois.  At  the  same  time  a 
considerable  French  force  laid  siege  to  Angoul^me  \ 
but  John  of  Norwich*  who  commanded  in  that  city* 
made  a  brave  defence ;  and  afler  attempting  to  storm 
the  walls  more  than  once*  the  French  commander  for- 

•  Vaissettc,  Hist  de  Languedoc*  tom.  ivt  p*S59. 
'  f  Frois&ui-t,  chap,  ccxlv. 

X  Idem,  chap.  ccli. 
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bade  any  farther  efforts  to  take  the  place  by  assault, 
and  reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade** 

The  number  of  his  troops  however  soon  exhausted 
the  provisions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  Seneschal  of  Bcaiicaire,  one  of  tlie  most  enter- 
prising leaders  in  the  French  army,  proposed  to 
sweep  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St*  Jean 
d'Angely.  He  set  out,  accordingly,  with  a  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  approached  that  city  ;  but,  finding 
that  the  English  garrison  had  driven  out  eight  hun* 
dred  head  of  cattle  to  graze  in  the  neighbouring 
meadowsy  the  seneschal  determined  if  possible  not 
only  to  make  himself  master  of  the  oxen,  but  of  the 
fortress  also.  Placing  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
in  ambush  in  a  valley,  he  boldly  approached  the  walls 
with  sixty  men-at-arms ;  and,  having  collected  the 
cattle,  drove  them  off  in  the  gray  twilight  of  the  mom* 
ing,  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  English  sentinels.  The 
warders  speedily  aroused  their  sleeping  comrades,  and 
the  whole  garrison  was  soon  in  motion  to  pursue  the 
handful  of  marauders  who  had  performed  so  daring 
a  feat.    According  to  his  preconcerted  plan,  the 

•  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  rgect  the  whole  account  which 
I^^oiMart  ffrtt  of  the  uegt  of  Angoul&ne  by  the  French*  though  I  ham 
many  doubts  in  rqganl  to  it.   One  part  of  bis  statement*  howerer,  is 

cotmnly  Ailse,  ns  he  states  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  commanded  at 
the  siegc.which  ended, accor*ling  to  his  own  nccount,either  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the  latest  of  the  two  dates,  which  he  himself  gives,  or  on  the  ^d  of 
February,  the  curliest.  Now,  the  Duke  did  not  assemble  his  army  till 
the  3d  oi  February,  and,  according  to  Vaissettet  did  not  take  the  fieU 
till  the  end  of  March.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Duke  signed 
letters  at  Montanban  on  the  22d  of  March  ;  and,  being  then  ISO  nules 
from  Angoolemc,  could  not  have  marched  thither,  and  reduced  that 
city  by  blockade,  before  the  25th. 
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seneidial  suflbred  himself  to  be  overtaken  in  the 

valley  where  his  friends  were  stationed  ;  but  no 
iiooner  had  the  English  soldiers  entered  it,  than  they 
fonnd  themselveft  assailed  on  all  sides  by  an  im« 
mensely  superior  fbice,  and  were  altiniately  all  either 
killed  or  taken.  St.  Jean  d'Aiigcly  surrendered  im- 
mediately; and  having  furnished  it  with  a  French 
garrison,  the  Seneschal  of  Beaucaire  returned  to  An- 
gouldme  with  honour  and  success. 

In  the  meanwhOe  a  seardty  of  provisions  had 
made  itself  felt  in  Angoulerae;  the  people  of  the 
town  were  attached  to  the  interests  of  France ;  and 
John  of  Norwich  had  no  small  cause  to  fear  that 
they'  would  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy,  whose 
determinatioB  of  reduemg  the  garrison  by  hunger 
was  sufficiently  evident.  In  thi.s  dileiuuia,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  linding  it  impossible  to  hold  out, 
resolved  at  least  to  save  himself  and  his  comrades  from 
death  or  imprisonment ;  and  as  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  tliat  the  French  would  grant  any  terms  hut 
those  of  absolute  surrender,  he  determined  to  ac- 
complish by  stratagem  what  could  not  be  otherwise 
eflfected. 

On  the  day  before  what  is  caHed  in  England 

Lady-day*  — which  waii  then  held  by  ail  parlies  as  a 
solemn  testivai  of  the  Roman  church,  —  the  English 

•  Froissart  says  in  the  first  instance  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  (2cl  Febnmrv).  This,  however,  is  proved  to 
be  incorrert,  n«i  the  Trench  annv  ^^  as  iu)t  called  to  nsscmhie  before  the 
3d  of  that  month.  He,  however,  dcciares  afterwards  that  it  was  the  Jour 
IMrt  Dame,  irbich  vnMbtedly  r«fenred  to  Ltdy-day,  or  the  Mi  of 
Blardi. 

VOL*  I.  MM 
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commander  presented  himself  ou  the  battlements,  and 
hj  signs  demanded  to  speak  with  some  of  the  he- 
si  egers.  On  their  approach  he  informed  them,  that 
he  wished  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  French  com- 
mander himself,  or  with  one  of  his  marshals ;  and 
this  request  being  communicated  to  the  principal 
officer,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and 'pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  himself.  The  leader  of  the 
besieging  force  natm*ally  concluded  that  the  garrison 
wished  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  and  asked  if  such 
were  the  ease?* 

<<Far  from  it,"  replied  the  English  officer; 
merely  wished,  my  Lord,  to  beg  you,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  our  Lady's  day,  which  falls  to-morrow,  to 
grant  us  a  truce  for  that  day  alone,  so  that  it  may 
pass  over  in  peace  on  both  sides." 

The  French  commander  immediately  acceded ;  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  granted,  and  by  daylight 
on  the  following  morning  John  of  Norwich  threw 
open  the  gates,  and  marched  out  with  all  his  gar- 
rison* The  French  army  instantly  flew  to  arms;  but 
the  English  captain  rode  forward,  exclaiming,  **Have 
a  care.  Lords,  and  harm  us  not,  for  we  have  truce 
for  this  whole  day,  as  you  weU  know,  and  we  wiU  ride 
whithersoever  we  pleased' 

•  Tt  is  not  impossible  that  the  personage  whom  Froissart  names 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  who  commanded  the  French  at  the  siege  of 
Angouleme,  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  he  was  busily  enga?e<l  in  coU 
lectiug  troops  during  the  early  part  of  1346 ;  and  wc  lose  sii.'lit  of  him 
from  the  4th  of  March,  when  he  was  at  Lauzertc,  on  his  march  in  some 
direction,  we  know  not  whither,  till  the  Sd'  of  April,  when  he  had  le- 
turned  to  Agen.  Thii  it  merai^  cmijeeture,  however.  Itisoiil7€eftaii» 
thet  it  w«0  not  the  Duke  of  Notaundy. 
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The  tidings  flew  rapidly  to  the  French  coimnaQder, 
who  kept  his  word,  saying,     Let  them  go,  let 

them  go,  in  the  name  of  God  I"  and  the  English  gar- 
rison, delivered  from  their  perilous  situation,  made 
the  best  of  their  way,  we  are  told,  to  the  strong  town 
of  Aiguillon,  which  was  shortly  after  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  himself,  with  the  powerful  army 
which  he  had  collected  at  Toulouse. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had 
anticipated  this  movement ;  for  we  find  that  he  had 
despatched  thither  a  reunforcement  of  fi»rty  men 
at  arms  and  300  horse  archers,  led  by  several 
of  the  most  renowned  knights  of  his  army,  whose 
names  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  Sir 
Frank  Von  Halle,  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  Sir  John  de 
Lille,  Sir  Robert  Neville,  Sir  Thomas  Bisset,  Sir 
John  de  la  Zouche,  Sir  Philip  of  Beauvais,  and 
Sir  Richard  Rochcliiii  were  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
inforcement sent  to  Aiguillon ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  afler  their  arrival,  the  garrison 
iiinouiited  to  about  1200  men,  consisting  of  400 
men  at  arms  and  800  archers.*  Provisions  of 
every  kind,  warlike  stores,  and  skilful  workmen,  had 
been  collected  in  the  city;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  at  length  sat  down  before  itt,  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  couuLry  were  turned  towards  the  siege  and 

•  viu«iii,p.6'm. 

f  Between  the  10th  and  the  IStli  of  April.  On  the  first  of  those 
days  the  Duke  signed  papers  at  Agm,  and  on  tho  fetter  was  before  Ai* 
guillon.   Vaieaette,  ubi  sopra. 
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tlie  defence^  anticipating  the  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance wbtch  the  place  was  destined  to  ofl^.  The  im- 
mense force  of  the  FVench,  stated  by  most  accounts 
at  1U0,0U0  men,  and  by  none  at  less  than  56,000*, 
promised,  if  properly  employed,  to  wear  out  the  gar- 
rison by  mere  fttigue ;  but  a  variety  of  preliminary 
steps  were  to  be  taken,  in  regard  to  which  numerical 
hupLiiority  was  little  advantageous.  The  fortress 
being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  between 
Uie  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  it  appeared  necessary  to 
east  a  bridge  over  the  latter  river,  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  on  the  weakest  side.  This  operation 
was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  engmecrs  of  the 
French  army,  who,  with  300  carpenters,  working  day 
and  night,  soon  made  considerable  progress;  but 
when  the  bridge  was  about  half  finished,  the  gar- 
rison, whose  position  on  the  river  enabled  them  to 
keep  several  vessels  in  readiness,  embai  ked  a  body  of 
men  at  aims  in  three  small  ships  y  and  the  worionen, 
with  tiiose  who  defended  them,  being  put  to  flight, 
the  half-constructed  bridge  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  attempt  to  build  was  immediately  renewed  j  and 
thouj^  day  after  day.  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  and  his 
companions,  in  conthiual  sallies,  slew  the  workmen 
and  impeded  their  labours,  yet  at  length  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  French  army  passed  the  river. 

An  immediate  assault  was  made  on  the  fortress 
from  the  land  side;  but,  afier  continuing  their  efforts 
till  niglit,  the  assailants  were  obi  iged  to  Ktreat.  Day 
after  day  the  attempt  to  storm  was  renewed,  some- 

«  Vfllani,lib.iii.i»p.sK 
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times  the  whole  army  mounting  to  the  walls  at  once, 
soiut'tiuies  divided  into  parties,  which  continually  re- 
lieved each  other,  and  poured  fresh  tides  of  warfare 
upon  the  gaUant  defenders  of  the  place.  Whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  immense  means  of  conmiimic»* 
tion  afforded  to  the  garrison  by  the  two  rivers,  or 
want  of  foresight,  or  want  of  inclination,  on  the 
other,  prevented  tiie  Duke  of  Normandy  from  at- 
tempting to  blockade  the  place,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it 
h  evident  th<it  thu  French  army  in  no  degree  sur- 
rounded Aiguiilou,  and  encamped,  it  would  seem, 
only  on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  ia  possible  that  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  chivalrous  no- 
tions of  the  day,  imagined  that  more  honour  was  to 
be  gained  in  taking  the  city  by  Ibrce  than  In  reduc- 
ing it  by  famine ;  and  it  is  clear  that  foraging  parties 
daily  issued  forth  from  Aiguillon  without  any  obstruc- 
tion b^g  ofiered  to  their  exit,  though  they  were 
frequently  encountered  by  adverse  detachments  on 
their  return.  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Sir  Waiter 
de  Mauny  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  his  boldness. 
Having  sallied  out,  aa  he  frequently  did,  with  100 
or  1^0  companions,  whfle  returning  embarrassed  with 
booty,  which  he  had  swept  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  he  was  met  by  the  I^ord  Charles  of 
Montmorency,  loaded  also  with  provisions  for  the 
army,  but  accompanied  by  at  least  SOO  men.  De 
Mauuy,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force, 
did  not  avoid  the  encounter;  and  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  were  upon  the  point  of 
defeat,  when,  news  of  the  skirmish  having  reached 
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Aiguillon,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  issued  forth  to  the 

aid  of  his  companion  in  arms.  The  battle  was  now 
renewed  with  greater  fury  than  before;  and  Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny^  who  was  found  dismounted  and 
fighting  on  foot*  surrounded  byUie  enemy,  was  freed 
from  his  perilous  situation.  The  French  were  ultu 
mately  dispersed,  after  ;i  long  and  gallant  resistance, 
and  Charles  of  Montmorency  returned  to  the  camp 
with  the  mortification  of  defeat* 

In  the  meantime  the  active  measures  of  the  siege 
were  not  relaxed.  Engines  of  iumiense  power  had 
been  brought  from  Toulouse,  and  others  were  fabri- 
cated on  the  spot,  which  night  and  day  continued  to 
shower  into  the  town  vast  quantities  of  missiles  of  alt 
kinds  but  the  defences  of  the  place  were  so  strong 
that  little  damage  was  done,  except  to  tlie  roofs  of  the 
houses  immediately  ac^oining  the  walls.  A  great  effort 
was  ihade  by  the  assailants  to  force  the  gate;  and  after 
a  tremendous  struggle—in  which  the  common  soldiers 
pressed  forward  furioiislv,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  100 
crowns,  which  the  Duke  had  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  first  win  the  drawbridge** the  chains  were  at 
length  broken  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men  in  the 
boats  below,  and  towards  night  the  bridge  was  gained. 
The  gate,  however,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  1  rcnch 
soldiers ;  and  a  number  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
blocks  of  stone,  beams  of  wood,  pots  of  quicklime, 
and  flights  of  arrows  poured  down  from  above,  so 

•  There  is  every  reason  to  Ijciieve  that  •^rvrrtil  camion  were  here 
employed,  as  they  were  certainly  provided  fur  the  urmy  of  the  Duke  of 
NonMndy. 
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that  at  nightfall  the  attempt  was  abandoned;  and 
before  the  next  morning  the  bridge  had  not  only  been 
recovered  by  the  garrison,  but  had  been  rendered  evea 
more  capable  of  defence  than  it  was  before* 

At  length  four  large  moveable  towers,  called  cats, 
were  constructed,  cupuble  of  containing  in  each  of  the 
stages  with  which  they  were  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  men  at  arms ;  and,  according  to  a  very  com« 
mon  custom,  where  the  place  attacked  was  defended  on 
one  or  more  sides  by  water,  these  machines  were 
placed  on  board  ships,  and  brought  by  that  means 
against  the  walls  of  the  town.*  The  preparation  of 
the  enghoies,  which  was  tedious  and  laborious,  bad 
long  been  perceived  by  the  besieged;  and  on  the  only 
points  against  which  they  coiild  act,  there  had  been 
erected  four  large  martinets t,  a  sort  of  machine  for 

•  Thcae  towow  which  wm  brought  agahurt  Aignilloa  hm  bera 
named  bcffroys,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  modem  writer  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  they  were  ever  used  upon  the  water.  A  glani into 
James  of  Vitry  will  show  that  tlu  y  were  employed  on  the  water  a  century 
beiore.  The  differeace  between  the  cattu^  and  tiic  betf'roy  originalljr 
was,  that  the  eattus  was  merely  a  Go?erecl  gUleiy,  by  meant  o{  whi^ 
the  besieged  approached  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  while  the  befioy  or  bel- 
Iragium  was  a  high  tower,  which  generally  overtopped  the  ramparts 
The  two,  however,  were  afterwards  combined  under  the  name  of  a  chat- 
chateil,  the  full  (le^^t  ri[ifion  of  which,  with  nn  expl  uKuion  of  the  very 
passage  of  I>oissat  t  wiiich  mentions  the  use  of  that  luaciiinc  !it  the  sieire 
of  Aiguilion,  may  be  luund  iu  Ducunge'i*  Observations  uyuii  Juinville, 
page  68.  folio  ed« 

f  The  floartmet,  the«Btapiilt»  the  balista,  the  mangonel,  the  werwolf, 
the  trebushet,  the  esprin^pd,  the  petrary,  and  several  others  were  all 

uiBtninicnts  intended  to  eflect  the  same  purpose,  though  they  acooiii- 
plishcd  it  by  difTerent  means  and  with  nreatcr  or  less  power.  That 
purpose  was  to  east  immense  blocks  of  stone  or  quantities  of  darts 
either  agaiuht  a  (»articular  point,  or  at  random  into  a  beii^ed  towou 
—  See  Grose's  Military  Antiquities. 
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(B«0|iiig  blocks  of  Stone,  which  soon  disabled  the  whai« 
of  the  towers  on  which  the  enemy  had  bestowed  so 

much  pains,  and  suxik  one  of  the  ships  that  bore 
them,  drowning  the  soldiers  on  board.  Such  re- 
peated rebuffs  would,  doubtless,  have  induced  the 
Duke  of  Nonnandy  to  raise  the  si^t  had  he  not 
bound  himself,  we  are  told,  by  oath  not  to  rise  from 
before  the  walls  of  Aiguillon  till  that  fortress  was  in 
his  power.  *  He  persevered,  however,  for  more  than 
lour  months  in  his  resolution,  till  other  circumstances 
eompelled  him,  by  the  call  of  superior  duties,  to  break 

his  rash  vow.  t 

hi  the  meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  not 
been  foigetliil  of  the  situatian  olhis  friends^  and»  oc- 
cupying the  strong  post  of  La  Reole  with  aU  the 
troops  he  could  coUect,  he  exerted  himself  to  harass 
the  besieging  force,  and  cut  off  ail  its  detached  par- 
ties which  ventured  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp4  At  the  same  time  he  called  on  all  the 
English  partisans  in  Gascony  to  take  arms  and  join 
him  at  Bcrgerac,  and  engaged  a  number  of  mer- 

•  VUIani,  p.  S56. 

•f"  D.  Vnis^etto,  Hist,  de  Languedoc-  toni.iv.  p.  261. 

1^  Vilkuii,  lib.  All.  cap.  fil.,  and  several  other  authors,  copjing  hu» 
statements,  declare  that  the  Seneschal  of  Ouyenue  for  the  King  of 
Vnaef,  witli  a  large  detachii»nt  ftooi  the  besiegiiig  army,  m  drfwtcd 
in  an  attempt  upon  afortrcM  on  the  Bofdogne,  end  tliat  theleeder  Unip 
sdf  was  taken.  I  htm  not,  howeicr,  given  this  drcumataDce  a  place  in 
the  text;  because,  after  very  long  search,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
that  Philip  had  at  this  time  Biiy  officer  beat i ml;  tlu-  title  of  Seneschal 
ot  Cnn  t  nne.  Perhaps  Villain  meant  the  Seneschal  ot  Beau caire,  who 
was  undoubtedly  with  the  army  which  besieged  Aiguillon.  In  regard 
to  the  datea  of  the  war  in  Ouyenoo,  h  is  nngiilar  to  lemark  thai 
Vflfami  ii  much  more  conect  than  Fraiaanrt. 
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cenary  auxilkiies  from  the  fmall  states  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  by  these  meiiiiii  he  collected  a  force  siif- 
iicient  to  justify  him  in  taking  the  field  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August^  althoHgh  still  infinitely  inferior  in 
number  to  tkat  of  his  adversary.  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  King  oi' 
England  liad  lauded  witli  a  mighty  power  in  Nor- 
mandy >  and  counting  on  his  sovereign's  skill  and 
fortune,  he  calcuhited  truly  th«t,  ere  kingi  events 
would  happen  in  the  north  of  Frsaoe  which  would 
compel  the  retreat  ui  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  French  ai  iny  from  Guyenne.  Towards  the  17th 
of  Augusts  then,  he  began  his  march  for  Beigerac, 
where  he  was  met  by  all  tho  troofis  whicb  wxM  he 
withdrawn  from  the  garrisons  of  the  strong  towns 
throi^Uout  Gascony.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there, 
when  envoys  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy  reached 
him»  desiring  a  truce  on  the  part  of  their  master, 
who,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  before  this  time  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
and  the  iirst  successes  oi  the  ilngiish  king.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  rejected  the  proposal  without 
hesitation ;  and  the  messenger's  return  was  the  signal 
for  the  brcidcing  up  of  the  French  camp  belorc  Aiguil- 
lon.*  kSo  rapid,  indeed,  was  the  departure  of  thc>  Duke 
of  Normandy  from  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress, 
that  a  great  part  of  his  bsgg^ge  was  left  behind  i  and 
it  would  appeart  that  evmi  his  troops  suffered  severely 

•  August  20,  1346.  Rol;)ert  ot  Aveabury,  p.  14^.  Ii^roisaart,  chap, 
ccxcvui. 

f  See  tlw  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
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from  the  eoDfudon  and  disamy  of  his  hasty  retreat** 

Little  time  was  aUowed  him  to  take  any  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  cities  he  had  regained  in  his  short 
campaign^  ere  news  of  the  fatal  field  of  Cressyt,  and 
a  peremptory  order  from  his  fother  to  hasten  his  steps 
towarda  Paris,  called  him  at  once  from  the  spot,  and 
tlie  whole  country  was  left  open  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 

A  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Aiguillon 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army ;  and 
during  a  long  retreat  a  number  of  prisoners  were 

*  Knighton  says  (col.  2583.)  that  the  Duke  of  Kofraandy  quitted 

his  camp  secretly, leaving  his  army  to  make  their  retreat  as  they  could| 
but  there  appears  not  to  have  beea  the  slightest  fiyundatioa  for  such  a 

rumour. 

f  It  has  been  generally  stated,  though  quite  erroneously,  that  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Creny  cauaed  the  IXike  of  Nomiandy  to  rnae 
the  dege  of  Aiguillon.  This  is  proved  beyond  aU  doubt  to  be  false  by 

Ae  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  himself,  who  states  that  the  Frendl 
raised  the  siege  on  the  Sunday  before  the  day  of  St.  Bathoiomew, 
which  Sunday  occurred  in  the  year  1346,  on  the  20th  August ;  while 
the  victory  at  Creasy  was  won  by  the  English  monarch  on  the  SJGth  of 
that  month.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  intelligence  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  Bdward  towards  Paris  canaed  the  Duke  to  retire 
flrom  befoi^  AigiiiDon ;  though  very  likely  ere  be  absolutely  quitted 
Oascony,  the  news  of  Cressy  fight  and  the  annihilation  of  his  bther^s 
forces,  as  well  as  the  peremptory  command  which  we  know  that 
Philip  sent  him  to  return, hurrie J  his  retreat.  It  will  be  perceived  tliat, 
through  tlie  whole  of  this  nccount  of  the  proceedings  in  Guyennc,  I 
have  called  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Enijiish  troops  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  instead  of  giving  him  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  which 
has  been  eqpied  from  Froissart  by  most  of  the  English  lustoriaai. 
His  fiither,  however,  died  in  1 344,  occordingto  some  accounts ;  in  1345^ 
according  to  others ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  nobleman  of  whom  I  speak 
had  certainly  become  Earl  of  Lancaster  brrore  any  of  the  events  above 
recorded  took  place,  as  the  very  first  order  addressed  by  Edward  III. 
to  that  nobleman,  as  his  vicegerent  in  Gascony,  bears  the  title  of 
Barl  of  Lancaster. 
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*  taken*,  from  one  of  whom  it  would  appear  the  first 
news  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  was  communicated  to  the 
English  in  Guyenne,t  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny*  anxious 
to  be  present  at  the  great  events  passing  in  the  north» 
now  acquitted  one  of  the  knights  whom  he  had  cap- 
turcd  of  all  ransom,  on  condition  that  he  would  pro- 
cure him  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
to  enable  him  to  traverse  France  in  safety.  This 
was  easily  obtained;  and  while  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
proceeded  to  reduce  all  the  small  towns  and  forts 

•  Frousart,  rcxcviii. 

f  Froissart  distinctly  states  that  ;i  prisoner  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Je 
Mauiiy  gave  the  first  intelligence  j  but,  as  he  deciarca  that  this  knight 
WM  captuicd  at  the  wing  of  the  ricge^  and  we  know  that  the  siege 
WW  faised  before  the  battle  t  as  be  says  too  that  the  prisoner  then  went 
to  Faria  and  returned,  and  we  know  that  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  was  at 
St.  Jean  d'Angely  before  such  a  journey  could  have  been  performed^ 
I  should  have  rejcctetl  the  whole  account  as  false,  had  not  the  letter 
of  the  Esirl  of  Lancaster  conlirmctl  the  facts,  though  it  altered  the 
details.  By  comparing  tlie  two  accounts  we  find  tliat  the  following 
drcunstaiice  had  occurred,  beyond  doub^  witbm  thvty  days  after  the 
nege  had  been  raised:  —  Sir  Walter  de  Haunj  had  obtained  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  proceed  to  job  the  King  of 
England  by  land ;  he  had  gone  as  far  as  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  his 
followers  had  been  there  arrested,  he  himself  had  made  his  escape,  and 
the  tidings  had  reached  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charente.  These  events  could  not  have  happened  had  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  gone  to  Paris  immediately  after  quitting  Aiguillon,  and  had 
Sir  Walter's  messenger  followed  him  thither  and  letumed  with  the 
safe  conduct.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  Dnke  retreated 
upon  Toulouse  and  Langiicdoc,  remaininn;  in  the  south  till  after  die 
news  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  had  reached  hini. 

It  13  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  one  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to 
the  precise  day  on  which  the  si^  was  raised.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster's  letter,  that  he  states  it  to  have  been  on  the  Sunday 
before  SI,  Sailhu,  which  has  been  rendered,  I  think  correctly,  St 
Bartholomew.  Others,  however,  believe  that  he  meant  the  decollation 
of  St.  Jolin  Bai)tist,  or  the  29th.  Nevertheless  the  tidill|gs  of  Crcssy 
could  not  have  reached  Aiguillon  on  either  day. 
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which  had  sunendmd  to  the  FnmA  PHnce  in 
the  Basadok  and  Agenois,  Sir  Walter  pursued  his 

way  towards  Calais.  At  St.  Jean  d'Angcly,  how- 
ever, his  safe  conduct  proved  ok  uo  avail  and  though 
he  himaelfy  with  two  compeniona,  made  their  escape 
and  reached  Orleana,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  were 

seized  and  cast  into  prison.  At  Oilcans  the  gallant 
Itnight  was  not  more  ibrtunate  iumscli,  bcmg  arrested 
in  despite  of  all  remonstranoesy  and  carried  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  dilktelet.  Philip 
of  A'alois,  with  the  insane  fury  which  character i si- d 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  not  only  countenanced  his 
arrest.  ^  bat,  mindful  alone  of  the  exploits  which  the 
knight  had  performed  against  him,  threatened  loudly 
to  put  liim  to  death.* 

His  situation,  however,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  than,  flying  to  his  father,  he 
demanded  the  instant  liberation  of  the  man  who 
had  only  trusted  himself  within  the  land  upon  the 
assurance  of  his  honour.  Philip  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  of  justice  that  his  son  required,  and 
again  menaced  the  prisoner  with  death.  High  and  bit- 
ter words  ensued  between  the  King  and  the  Prince ; 
and  John  is  said  to  have  then  first  used  that 
magiuiicent  maxim  which  is  so  honourably  associated 
with  his  name :  *4f  justice  and  truth,''  he  said,  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  they  ought 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  kings."    He  then 

*  It  is  probaUlc  tiiat  the  French  King  excused  this  act  of  violence, 
on  Uie  pfcteoce  of  feudal  righu  over  Uaiiiault,  the  country  of  De 
Mwiay'sblrdi. 
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quitted  his  father,  dechuing  that  hewottld  never  arm 

again  in  his  cause,  nor  cross  the  threshold  of  his  palace, 
till  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  was  set  at  liberty.* 

Philip  adhered  to  his  detenoinatian  for  scMne 
time  ^  hut  at  length  changed  to  the  i^pposite  extrekne, 
set  the  prisoner  free,  incited  him  to  his  table,  and 
endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  memory  ol  the  in(h<;nity 
he  had  ofiered  him  by  extravagant  and  costly  pre* 
sents.  These  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  xeoeiTed  at  the 
time;  but  after  having  joined  his  royal  master  mt 
Calais,  he  returned  them  under  Edward's  direction 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  benefits 

In  the  meMatimef  the  Eaii  of  Lancaster,  dividing 
his  forces  into  three  bodies,  left  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Bazas,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord 
of  Albret ;  another,  nnder  the  Oount  de  Duras,  was 
so  stationed  as  to  protect  the  Agenois ;  and  with  the 
third  the  Earl  himself  advanced  towards  Saintongie. 
On  his  march  he  took  Sauveterre  and  Ch^teauneuf 
sur  Charente.  At  the  latter  place,  hearing  that  the 
followers  of  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  had  been  arrested 
in  St  Jeand'Angelyy  he  marehed  instantly  to  attack 
it ;  took  it  by  assault,  and  placed  an  English  garri^n 
within  the  walls,  as  well  as  indicted  an  annual  sub- 
sidy upon  the  inhabitants.  Alter  remaining  for 
eight  days  at  St.  Jean  d' Angdy^  the  Earl  porsued 
his  march  towards  PoictierB,  but  was  repnlsed  in  an 

*  Fhntnrk,  chq>.  ecc.  t  Bobert  ol'ATMbttiyyp.llii. 
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attempt  upon  Niort.*  St.  Maixent,  however,  was 
captured ;  and  the  English  army  then  appeared  be- 
fore a  small  but  well-defended  town,  called  Mont- 

reuil  Bonnin,  which  contained  a  royal  mint. 

Tlie  inhabitants  showed  themselves  determined 
to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  ^  and  the  Earl,  to  en- 
courage  his  soldiers  to  the  assault,  promised  that 
whatever  each  man  took  should  become  absolutely 
his  own,  without  being  subject  to  those  deductions 
which  the  laws  of  war  at  that  period  made  in  favour 
of  the  superior  officers.!  The  men  boldly  and  joy- 
fully mounted  to  storm:  the  town  was  soon  cap- 
tured )  and  one  of  the  archers,  unknowing  his  good 
fortune,  took  possession  of  a  house  attached  to  the 
minty  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  gold,  far  exceeding 
his  utmost  dreams  of  wealth.  When  he  saw  the 
magnitude  of  his  prise,  he  never  supposed  that  the 
promise  of  the  Earl  would  justify  his  appropriation  of 
such  a  treasure.  Securing  the  house,  he  ran  to  that  no- 
bleman, and  telling  him  what  he  had  found,  besought 
him  somewhat  importunately  to  take  it  into  his  own 
possession,  and  place  a  guard  over  the  spot.  "  Keep 
what  you  have  got,  honest  archer,"  replied  the  Earl. 
•<  I  am  not  a  man  to  give  in  child's  play,  and  take 
back  again.  No  treasure  you  can  have  found  is  suA 
ficient  to  make  me  forget  my  word.** 

The  town  and  castle  of  Lusignan  were  also  taken  ; 
and  at  length  the  English  army  appeared  before 

*  Froiaswt,  clMp.  ccdi.  f  Barnes,  p.  374. 
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Poitien  itself,*  That  city  ia  scattered  irr^larly 
over  a'  large  space  of  ^und^  filled  with  gardens  and 

vacant  spaces,  and  containing  so  much  withlu  its 
walls  that  a  veiy  large  garrison  indeed  would  be  re- 
quisite for  any  efficient  defence.  A  number  of  nobles 
and  knights  from  the  adjacent  GOtmtry»  however^  had 
thrown  themselTes  into  the  place  ;  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  environs  had  been  there  collected  for  the  sake 
of  security.  A  vigorous  resistance  was  made  >  and  on 
the  first  day's  assault  the  English  forces  were  re- 
pulsed. On  the  same  evening  a  better  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  gi'ound  was  effected  ;  and  tlic  weaker 
parts  of  the  fortifications  having  been  discovered,  a 
threefold  attack  was  begun  the  following  momingi 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city.t  A  great 
number  of  excesses  were  committed  by  the  soldiery ; 
and  many  of  the  citizens  were  killed  in  the  streets, 
though  all  the  principal  persons  made  their  escape 
into  the  country  by  the  various  gates. 

Several  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  vici« 
nity  were  subsequently  captured  ;  and  after  staying 
eight  days  at  Poitiers,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  re- 
turned to  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  where  he  remained 
during  a  constderable  length  of  time,  endeavouiing 
both  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  the  immense 

*  BoM  of  Avesbuiy,  ubi  mprii.  Serenl  acoounte  would  aaem 
to  imply  tliat  Poitte  bad  been  ceptnred  by  the  Bullish  in  the  pro. 

ceding  year,  and,  like  St>  Jean  d'Angely,  had  been  retaken  by  tbe 

French ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  snch  was  not  the  rase,  and 
that  this  was  the  first  siege  of  the  former  place  by  the  English 
army.   Froissart,  ibidem, 
f  4th  of  October,  1346. 
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tract  of  territory  he  had  acquired,  and  to  proyide  for 

its  defence  against  the  enemy.  He  then  returned  to 
Bordeaux*  where  he  embarked  the  plunder  which  had 
been  taken  during  his  short  stay  in  Guyenne,  and 
i«tumed  to  England,  hearing  with  him  sufficient 
wealth  to  enrich  his  country  for  many  years.* 

•  Sec  notes,  page  522,  and  page  5^0.  The  order  of  the  Earl  ot  Lan- 
caster'>  proceedings  duiing  this  cam^Miigu  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  to  determine  that  I  have  yet  met  with.  The  only  eertain  datet 
wUchirapossesBgheittthefolkmiiigfiwta:  Before  the  S4th  of  Aupiat, 
1345,  he  had  taken  Bergerac  Between  that  day  and  his  victory  over 
the  Count  de  Lille  besie^g  Auberoche,  which  took  place  on  the  23rtl 
of  October,  be  must  have  taken  and  garrisoned  Auberoche,  Pe!la':rrue. 
and  Lihonrne,  cone  bnck  to  Bordeaux,  and  returned  to  deliver  the 
garrison  he  had  iclt  in  Auberoche, 

These  facts  are  certain;  hut  aH  Uwt  foUowa  till  the  nosing  of  the 
akge  of  Aiguilkni  m  the  suoeeediag  year  ie  derived  Awn  iAfttenoe» 
co^jedure,  or  the  accounts  of  chroniclerB  known  to  be  inaccurate  in 
their  dates.    The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  wlicre  did  the 
Earl  direct  his  steps  immediately  «fter  the  Imtflc  of  Aidicrodie? 
whether  to  Angoumois  and  the  j^aris  of  Poitou,  which  he  certainly 
coiu^uercd  at  some  time  during  his  stay  in  Gascony,  or  towards  Uie 
higher  Oaronne  ?  Uailoohlcdly  to  the  Oaronae  and  the  South.  The 
om^  of  the  Covntde  Laie^  whkh  had  defended  the  aoalh,  wm  ntieriy 
annlh'h*'**'  by  the  battle  of  Auberoche  on  the  23d  of  October.  The 
Irigliet'  parts  of  Gascony  were  thus  left  open,  while  Angoumois  was 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  with  a  considerable  force  ;'and  it 
IS  probable  that  such  was  the  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  to  turn  bis 
steps  towards  the  Oaronne,  leaving  a  large  tract  of  wdl-purisoned  coun- 
try bmcea  IdiOMlf  and  die  Ihfte  of  Kotundy.  8ttcb»I  sqr,  waa 
probably  hb  reason;  hut  that  he  did  ao  ia  certain,  tat,  that  he  did  not 
advance  at  that  time  upon  AngoulSme  is  proved  by  the  fiMt  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  having  signed  chHrter'*  in  that  city  on  the  7th 
of  November,  i:U5,  fourteen  days  aller  the  battle  of  Auberoche;  and 
that  the  I^lnrl  took  La  Reale,  AiguiUon,  Montsegur,  and  other  places 
on  the  Garoime,  during  the  autumn  of  1345,  is  diown  by  the  et- 
tn^yA*^  ftet  of  his  havug  repdred,  i^rriaoned,  and  provbioned  then 
bigbrt  Ae  Sd  ofFebraaiy,  isis,  at  which  tfane  the  Duke  of  Kormandy 
made  his  first  movements  to  recover  them.    Wlien,  then,  was  it  that 
the  Earl  captured  Angoultoe,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Poiters,  &c.  ?  in 
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the  ymt  ISiS^  or  after  dw  leCrnt  of  the  Duke  of  Noimaady  In  lS46f 

This,  I  acknowledge,  is  doabcfuls  for  if  he  did  take  them  in  the  former 
year  tlicy  must  have  been  retaken  by  the  French,  and  again  captured 
by  the  Earl  in  the  latter  yrar,  Fro':  sart  implies  that  they  were. 
This,  though  I  doubted  it  at  tirst,  I  am  uuw  inclined  to  think  the  correct 
view  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  all  these  tuwiis  except  Poitiers.  In  the 
lint  plnce^  FraiMart  lets  611  one  of  those  accidental  statements  of  a 
minute  pomt  wUch  eonBims  his  general  account*  He  states  that  die 
Barl  niaed  the  skge  ofBIaye,  after  taking  Aqgpoi^ni^  &c.,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Now  this  must  have  been  in  1345, 
because  the  Elarl  was  not  there  during  the  succeeding  winter.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Earl  himi»elt',  in  his  account  ol  his  conquests  in  1346, 
never  mentions  Angouleine,  though  we  know  that  it  was  taken  either 
in  that  or  the  fiuregoing  year;  and,  in  the  thifd  place,  he  implies  that 
he  treated  St.  Jean  d' Angely  with  greater  severity  dian  other  captured 
towns,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  justified  by  the  arrest  of  8ir 
Walter  de  Mauny,  and  prohnbl y  wm  occasioned  by  the  citizens  having 
yielded  their  city  at  once  to  the  French,  when  the  English  garrison 
had  been  decoyed  into  an  ambush,  as  described  by  Froissart.  With 
r^ard  to  Poitiers,  I  am  verjr  doubtful ;  but  do  not  think  that  it  was 
taken  till  im 

My  opinion  is,  that  as  eoon  aa  tlie  Barl  had  completed  his  eonqueate 

on  the  Garonne,  and  found  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  quitted 
Angoulcme,  he  turned  his  arms  in  that  direction,  nnd  conquered  a  con- 
siderablr  portion  of  Angoumois.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  attacked 
Aiguillon,  Lancaster  gave  liis  whole  attention  to  frustrate  the  enemy's 
attempts  in  that  quarter;  and,  in  the  meantime;  some  other  French 
commander,  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  recaptuied  Angoul^m^ 
St.  Jean,  &c.,  which  were  again  taken  by  the  Earl  in  the  subsequent 
year,  after  the  Duke  of  Noffmaody  liad  been  foiled  before  Ai^ilkHif 
and  his  anny  dispersed. 
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OnsHTATiom  ON  Km  1.  Paob  88.  " 

expressions  in  this  note  were  inaccurate.  Instead  of  saying 
that  the  right  under  which  Edward  claimed  the  crown  of  France 
"  vHU  technically  called  the  right  of  representation/'  1  should  have 
Mid  **  was  affbcted  by  that  teehnicany  called  the  right  of  xepre. 
wnution."  Tiie  following  coropariaon,  however,  of  die  thvee  gieat 
law  cases  of  those  times  may  elucidate  this  point:  — 

The  claims  of  Edward  III.  to  the  tlirone  of  France,  those  of 
Robert  of  Artois  to  the  county  of  Artois,  and  those  of  John  of 
Montford  to  the  Duchy  of  Britanny,  were  affected  in  aome  degree 
by  what  was  called  the  right  of  repreieotation. 

Edward  conterrdi  1  in  the  fullest  extent  that,  in  rer^ird  to  all 
succe'ssions,  an  imlividu:!!  transniitted  to  his  heir,  his  rights,  both 
positive  and  conlingcut;  aud  larther^  tliat  in  rights  which  were  barred 
by  tex  alone,  as  soon  as  the  individual  in  whom  tibey  woold  other- 
wiie  have  been  vested  could  produce  a  representative^  qualified  by 
sex,  the  ri<7ht8  which  were  but  latent  revived  in  fall  foiee  In  thft 
person  of  that  representative. 

Hubert  of  Artois  contended  only  that  an  individual  transmitted  to 
his  heir  male  his  rights  positive  and  contingent. 

John  of  Montford  founded  bit  ctliiin  exactly  upon  the  reverse 
proposition  ;  namely,  that  in  Britanny  an  individual  could  not  trans- 
mit to  his  heir  at  his  death  rights  which  were  contingent ;  and  that 
if  he  could,  he  would  still  be  barred  from  Uransmitting  a  male  fief 
to  a  female. 

In  all  cases  of  fiefs,  I  believe  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Edward 
wa«i  correct,  except  where  local  or  customary  law  could  be  shown 
against  it.  Fiefs  were  universally  held  by  military  tenure,  and  as 
women  could  not  serve  in  anna  Aey  were  excluded  by  the  salic  law  ; 
bnt  that  law  was  very  early  modified,  and  by  producing  a  repicacnt- 
ative  to  ihlfil  the  tennre — during  infancy  a  gaafdian»  and  after 
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marriage  a  husband  —  tbs  law  was  satisfied,  tad  the  fief  was  per« 
mitted  to  descend  to  women.  That  the  law  was  e<]ua11v  applicable  to 
the  crown  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  III* 
no  instance  had  taken  place  of  the  same  modification  of  the  law  hav* 
ing  been  tdmitted  where  the  throne  wie  concerned,  whidi  vm  werj 
general  in  regard  to  eODimon  fiefs.  But  putting  aeide  all  these 
questions,  Kdward  was  barred  from  the  siircf»<sion  by  a  nearer  heirj 
Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre ;  so  tliat  iiis  claim  was  idle. 

Robert  of  Artois  was  deprived  of  the  fief  which  would  have  been 
hie  fiiAer'a  had  he  lived,  1^  a  dediion  of  the  French  peers  in  re- 
gard to  the  customary  law  of  Artois. 

The  claim  of  John  of  Montford  was  rpjpcted  by  the  same  court, 
upon  proof  that  the  salic  law  did  not  obtain  in  Britanny,  and  that 
the  contingent  rights  of  each  individual  descended  at  his  death  to  hia 
heir,  according  to  &e  custom  of  that  duchy. 

In  regard  to  one  point  connected  with  this  question  very  great  diffi- 
cult je^»  exist.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  text  that  I  have  given  credit  to  the 
statement  that  Kdward  the  Third  claimed  both  the  regency  and  the 
throne  of  France  after  the  deatfi  of  Charies  le  Bel.  Hie  first  of  these 
dalnis,  that  of  the  regency  during  the  pregnancy  of  Joan  of  Evreuz, 
is  not  proved  by  any  state  paper  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  clear  inference 
from  the  procepdings  of  the  court  of  peers  of  France  that  such  a 
claim  hud  been  put  in.  That  commissioners  were  appointeJ  by  the 
King  to  assert  hIa  ddm  to  die  <hrone  afler  the  throne  proved  to  he 
vacant,  diere  can  be  no  doubt;  hat  Mr. Hallam  thinks  that  they 
never  executed  tlicir  conmussioD,  and  it  is  very  piohsble  that  liia 
view  is  correct. 


No.  11. 

Trsseh'  fits  no'  penaoms  hien  q*  vo*  eslea  derfnms  assavoir 

bones  novclles  dc  no*  et  comcnt  il  no*  est  avenu?  piiy«;  n'n  alcr 
Denglet're  si  no'  vo'  fesom  savoir  q'  le  joedi'  ap  's  ceo  q  on  no  dep' 
tiroes  du  Port  D'orewell^  no'  siglames  tut  le  iour  et  la  nuyt 
soaonte,  et  le  vendredi  en  tour  hour  de  mmne  no  venisnies  s*  la 
costere  de  flanndres  devant  mankehergh  on  no*  avioms  la  vewe  de 
la  flflote  de  nos  enemys  qi  estoyent  tut  amasses  ensemble  en  port 
del  Swyne  et  p'  ceo  q'  la  'I'yde,  n'estoit  mis  adonges  p*  assembler 
a  eux  no  'yherbergeasmes  tut  eel  noet,  le  samady  le  iour  de  aeint 
Johaa  hien  iq»  'a  houre  de  noiine,  a  la  Tyde  noua  en  noun  de  Diea 
et  en  sqioire,  de  n*re  droite  querele,  entrames  en  dit  port,  snoe 
ditz  enemys,  qi  avoyent  assemble  lours  niefs  en  moult  fort  array 
et  lesqux  fesoient  ml't  noble  defens  tut  eel  iour  et  la  noet  ap's,  mea 
dieu  p'  sa  puissaunce,  et  miracle,  no'  ottroia  la  victorie  de  meimea 
not  enenys  de  qai  no'  in*cioniasi  devontement  oome  no*  poems.  Be 
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ii  vo*  fcMims  MTOur  q*  le  nombro  des  niefi  gileyet  et  g  nt  bargea 
de  not  encmys  amoonU  •  IX**.  et  ditz,  lesqueles  cttoleDt  touts 

pris  sauve  xxiiij-  en  tout,  Icsquclcs  senfuirent  et  les  uns  sont  puye 
yris  n  mier  (sur  mcr)  vt  Ic  nnmbre  des  genU  darmes  et  atres  gentz 
arnicz  amounta  a  xxxv  miii,  Uc  qucle  nombre  p'  esme  cink 
•out  eiebaptes,  et  I«  remeiunuit  enai  come  no'  esle  done  (dmn^)  « 
entendie  p'  ascuaa  gentz,  q'  sont  pris  en  vie,  si  gisaent  les  corpi 
mortz,  et  (en)  tut  plcyn  de  lieux  s*"  la  costcrc  de  fflanndres.  Dautre 
p't  totes  noH  nieftf,  cest  assavoir  Cnstufre  et  les  autr*  s  qi  estoient 
p'  dues  a  Middelburgh,  tiont  ore  regaignez,  et  il  youiu  gaignez^  en 
ceste  na^  mis  ou  quatre  atixi  gnnindes  ooine  U  Ciistofre:  let 
fflemengs  estoient  de  bone  volente,  davoix  renuz  a  no'  ala  betaiUe  da 
cortnnp>icf!Ticnt  tanqc  ala  fin  issinl  dieu  n're  seign''  ad  assez  de  grace 
inonstrc  de  qci',  no'  et  toutz  nos  amys  sumes  tut  ditz  tenutz  de  lui 
rendre  grace  et  ra'  ciz.  N're  en  tent  est  a  demorer  en  pees  en  le 
ewe  taunt,  qe  no*  eenis  pris  tejrn  pdnt  ove  no*  allies  et  aatres  not 
amys  de  fflandres  de  ceo  q*  aoit  nffidn.  Tfescber  fits  dien  aoit 
gardeyn  de  vo'.  Don*  souz  n'rc  secree  seal  en  n're  nicf  CO|gg* 
Thorn',  le  Mescredy  en  la  veille  seint  Piere  et  seint  Paoul. 

«  14°  R.  Edw.  3'  .- 


No.  III. 

EEUWIGOVEnBNDZ  VsRBOND. 

In  den  name  avader  ende  soens  ende  aheliehs  gheests  ondo  in  de 
eere  der  rein  re  ?nag}iet  sinte  Marion  der  mowler  «7ods. 

Allen  (Icn  ghenen  die  de»e  jtghciiwordeghe  leltercn  sullen  slen  of 
horen  lesen.  Wy  Jhan  bi  der  graden  ons  1ieef«n  Hertoghe  van 
Lottrike,  van  Brabant,  ende  van  Lymborgh  ende  marcgraTe  des 
heleghes  rycx.  Lodewyc  Grave  van  ^Haendren,  ran  Xcvrr?,  ende 
▼an  Retheest,  Comoenpcmayers,  scepenen,  raet,  ende  alt  commun 
van  den  ateden  van  Brabant,  Loevene,  Brucele,  Andwerpen,  Sher- 
togheubossclie,  Nivile,  Tienen,  ende  Leewe,  bordinicesters,  voght, 
pKKMSt,  scepenen,  raet,  ende  alt  comun  van  den  steden  van  Vlaen- 
(Ircn,  Gliciid,  Hnif'hr,  Ypre,  Cortrikc,  ATi'lonaerde,  Aelst,  ende 
Ghcrouf!<^lK'rghe.  Sal  nut  in  onsen  heere  met  kennessen  der  waerbeit. 
Wetcn  aile  dat  wy  Jhan  ende  Lodewyc,  Uertoghe  ende  Grave  voren- 
ghenocmt  met  onsen  Torenghenoemde  steden  ende  onse  Toneide 
steden  met  ons  bi  ghemeenen  con«iente  ende  rade,  ziende  ende 
raaerkende  Hat  goede  lieden  van  beeden  landcn  Brabant  ende 
Vlaendren,  ondermaghet,  onderhuwet,  ondnseten  ende  ghebure 
zyn,  zonder  middel,  den  wdken  saej^jlieliOj  ende  ptofltdic  es,  in 
jonttcn^  in  ndnnen,  ende  in  eendraditicliedcOf  te  gtdio  te  wesene 
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endc  elc  aiie  audrcu  tc  clevcue  met  vulmaecten  wille  ende  ghetrower 
berten,  ende  one  dat  dew  voiwide  twee  lende  TermUcfc  tyn  vtn 
groter  roenidite  vaa  Tolkei  twdke  niet  ghesusUneirt  wewn  mach 
zonder  coepmanscepc,  em!e  TieriT>j^hc.  Ziende  oec  ende  raaerkende 
dat  coepmanscepe  ende  neringhe  iiitt  ghevoct  wesen  moghen,  zonder 

in  lande  van  payse,  van  rusten,  ende  van  vryheden  Omme  te  gadre 

ewdike  te  Uivene,  ende  fe  sittene  in  peyse,  rustenj  eendraehtieheden, 
yryheden,  ooqmianscepe,  ende  neringhen,  dc  metandren,  ende  te 
Bcuwene  vort  an,  endc  te  bevelne  tusschen  om,  ende  onsen  naerco. 
men,  aUe  zakcn  ende  materien  van  gheacillen,  van  onpayse  ende 
van  Uoetetnrtinghe,  ende  in  besoennenenen  ende  Terhoetnemn  van 
enaen  five,  goede,  ende  leaden,  ende  enser  naereoinen.  In  goeder 
deliberacien,  etide  ripen  rade,  omme  de  openbare  profile,  nutscepe 
ende  orbore  van  den  vorseiden  twcen  landcn,  htbben  wy  Ilcrtophe 
ende  Grave  vera.,  over  one,  onse  naor comers,  de  edele  van  onsen 
tween  landen,  luddicn^  knepcn,  manne,  ende  over  hare  naercomeis^ 
metten  got- den  Ucden  van  denitedenyan  beedoi  onsen  landen  vorenghe- 
noemt.  Ernie  wy  comoengcmayers,  sccpencn,  raet  enile  alt  comun 
van  den  vorseidei\  steden  van  Brabant  l>or?hmcestcTs,  vooght, 
pnx^,  scepenen,  raet,  ende  alt  commun  vandcn  vorseiden  steden 
van  yiaendien,  over  oni  ende  imien  naercomere,  met  onsen  vorseiden 
princhen  ende  in  den  name  van  al  den  andren  steden,  mayerien,  landen 
cvf]v  rasti  lryen  vanden  gheheelen  van  Brabant  ende  van  Vlacndercn, 
gheordincirt,  gheaccordeirt,  overcenghedregheo,  ende  verbonden,  in 
der  Dianieren  die  hicr  naer  volghet  Ikt  eebste  dat  van  desen 
daghe  vort  an  ewelike  ghedoreiide,  so  wie  die  enich  van  ona.  Her- 
lojihe  ende  Grave  vors.,  van  onsen  naeicnminers,  ofte  van  onsen 
landen,  lirabant  ofte  Vlaendrcn,  stolccn,  dririL-lien,  besluten,  veron- 
rechten^  ofte  deren  wilde,  met  orloghen  ofte  in  wat  anderre  maniereu, 
dat  men  cna  «ide  de  vorseide  lande  oflte  enidi  vanden  votsriden 
landen,  stoken,  dringbe,  licslaten,  veronreehten  ofte  deten  wilde,  in 
Eielcn,  live,  ofte  goede,  dat  wy  elc  andren  in  goeden  trouwen,  ende 
zon<ler  erghelist,  bescudden,  bescermcn,  belpen,  verwaren  ende  ont- 
comeren  souden  met  live  ende  met  goede,  welken  tiden  endc  also 
meniehwaerven  dat  wya  ofte  enich  van  one  liedeu  versodht  wesen 
luUen  up  ons  selves  cost,  ende  ghelyc  ons  selves  lande.  Behouden 
dien  dat  de  p;hrne  die  den  andren  in  lielpen,  bescuddo  end(>  nTiccour«e 
Cornell,  soudfU  moghen  nenicn  rcdenlike  ende  tamelike  in  sanders 

land  loiagc  te  haren  paerdcn  Itkm  dat  \vy,  llertogbe,  endc  Grave 

vors.,  onse  naercomers,  ofte  entdi  van  one  Ueden,  onse  lande  van 
Brabant,  ende  van  Vlaendrcn,  ofte  enicli  van  den  tween  landen 
ncmerraeer  orloglic  begliinncn,  ofrr  vorcn  aregripen,  mopben  up 
yewene,  zonder  den  raet,  ^illc  ende  toon  sent  van  den  tween  landen 
vors.  ofte  het  ue  ware  dat  up  ons  liertoghe  ende  Grave  vors.,  up 
onse  naerooromers,  ofte  up  enieh  van  ons  lieden,  ofte  enidi  van  onsen 
naercomers,  uppe  onse  vorseide  twee  lande  ofte  enich  van  dien  landen, 
orloghe,  quet^ingbe  ofte  dcre  voren  begbonnen  ware,  h\  iMiitrhen 
prinche,  ofte  andren  persoen^  dat  wy  ons  ende  onse  vorbcide  twee 
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Unde,  elc  tdne,  zonder  taonwiit  code  ta  iwt  na  den  andren  rerw 

hneflen,  hcj^rudden,  besccrmpn,  entle  rerwaren  mochten  in  dit  stic. 
Jblnde  clan  lie  ware  elc  aDilren  sculdech  ghehulpech  te  sine  in  der 
maniereii  dat  verclaerst  es  int  eerste  point  yan  deien  verbinden. 
Itbm  wiert  so  dat  wy  eneghe  oitegb^  He  gadw  beghoonn,  olte 
^cmeena  ineghegaen  waren  up  yemene,  ofte  wanoonst  de  eene  ama 
des  anders  zake  beiaghet  ofte  ghecreghen  bsflden,  dat  de  een  heere, 
ende  syn  land,  zonder  tconsent  van  den  andn  i^  heere  ende  zinen 
lande,  nemermeer  rrede,  bestandj  pays,  nocht  acord  maken  aimde. 
Itmi  hAben  wy  ghdooft  ende  gjidown,  dc  andfca,  dat  wy  onine 
de  vorseide  twee  lande  te  houdene  in  goeden  payse,  coepmansoepen, 
ende  neringhen,  ?.u\]pn  helpen  beraden  ende  troesten,  de  een  den 
aodren,  met  al  onser  macht,  ende  in  alien  laken,  ende  hebben  ghe- 
noawn  ende  nenieD  al  nii  elc  vao  <m  liedciii  binncD  aire  maeht  ende 
beeraeepyen  beede  bi  watie  ende  te  lande  de  Kedeo  ende  alle  Je  in- 
wonncndc  van  den  andren  lande  ende  elken  zontlrrlinghe  in  onse 
bescaermencsse  ende  zeker,behoed,  ende  itit  ghelike  alle  coeplieden, 
van  to  wat  lande  zy  zyn,  hare  goet^  haer  coepmanscepen,  ende  hare 
neainieden,  eomende,  wcaende,  ende  keennde  Unnen  den  palen 
▼anden  vorseiden  tween  landen,  betalende  haie  ledue  tolne,  coatnmen 
ende  sciilden,  ende  van  haron  rrtcsdaden  hare  amerden  naer  wette 
ende  usagen  vnn  den  lande.  KikIc  cs  onse  phcTneLtie  consent,  ende 
begherte,  dat  de  coeplieden  vanden  vorseiden  tween  landen,  hem 
piuaitdike  ooderlinghe  gheneren,  ende  dat  dc  copen  tnadi  in  aandeia 
land  alle  manieren  van  coepmanscepen,  ende  die  voeren,  ofte  doen 
voeren,  binnen  sinen  lande  te  siren  profile  zonder  belct  ofte  verbot  van 
yeroene^  betalende  dat  zy  sculdech  zyn  te  betaelne  in  der  manieren 
dat  voraeit  es.  Item  hebben  wy  gbeordineirt  omme  de  coepmana- 
eepen,  ende  netinghen  te  beboodene  den  vmieidcn  tween  landen^ 
dat  men  ordineren,  ende  slaen  sal  eene  ghemeene  munte,  goet  ende 
waerdech,  die  haren  loop  hebben  sal  in  beednn  den  landen  vors,  de 
welke  sal  bliven  staende  in  eenen  pointe,  zonder  erghen  ende  zonder 
▼erwandden  te  eweliken  dagben  of  het  ne  waie  by  ghemeene  oonaente 
ende  overeendragbene  van  den  prinehen,  ende  beedcn  den  gbefaeekn 
landen  boven  ghcscit,  ende  daer  toe  sal  men  nemen,  ende  kiesen  twee 
persone  van  elx  heeren  wcpbc  vors.  eenen  porsoen  ute  elkcre  van  den 
drien  goeden  steden  van  iirabant  vors.  dats  te  wetene,  LoevenOj 
Bniode  ende  Andwerpen,  ende  eenen  peraoen  nie  dkere  van  den 
drien  goeden  steden  van  Vlaendren,  data  tewelene*  Ohend,  Brucgbe 
ende  Yprr,  die  waerdeinr  der  af  wesen  zullen,  data  te  wetpne  de 
waerdeine  utc  Brabant  ghecorcn,  de  vlaendcrsche  munte  waerderende, 
ende  de  waerdeine  ute  Vlaendren  ghecoren  de  brabantsche  munte 
waeideiende,  de  welke  wneiddne  nte  Brabant  oomen  inllen  in  de 
stede  van  Gbend,  ende  de  waerdeine  nte  Vlaendren,  in  de  stede  van 
Lovene,  telken  drien  maenden,  ofte  cortrr  hi  also  dat  hem  orbore 
ende  profyt  dinct  teweliken  dagben  ghedurende,  ende  zullen  hare 
aaiaye  doen  loyalike,  ende  in  goeder  trouwen,  ende  up  den  eed  die  sy 
deer  af  doen  inllen  taDen  tidcn  dat  nenae  vermaken  of  nmiffiRn  ioL 
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Daer  bi  es  te  wetcnc,  dat  alle  andre  munten,  zonder  dese  die  loep 
bebben  luUen  binnen  den  yorseiden  tween  landen,  gluprys?  ende 
gbewaerdert  aullen  wesen  naer  der  rechter  waerde  ende  pn&e  van  der 
ghcmecnre  inimie  vorwlt,  Itbm  wart  ip  wj  ofke  enleh  van  om 
lieden,  ofte  anm  nMreomer^  of  coieh  Tan  hcmHedeu  te  eeneg^wn 
daglien,  de  ecn  ViIti  (len  nndrpn  on^  van  onrcrhte  te  bedaghene  had- 
den^,  ofte  doleirne  in  zo  wat  vnarii  rcu,  in  /o  wat  zaken  ofte  hoe 
menicbwaerven  het  wesen  moclitc,  waert  van  zaken  der  pnnchcu^ 
den  laoden,  den  ateden,  den  cuUHrytnt  ofte  aingaleren  personen 
tooebieiende;  dat  de  ghene  die  hem  te  bedagbene  hadden,  de  zake 
van  haerrc  clachte  ombieden  snuden  bi  boden  ofte  bi  gbe«criften,  den 
b^re,  den  goeden  stcden  van  den  andren  lande,  ofte  den  gbenen  wies 
liedcn  ende  subgiten  men  die  meadaet  ane  le^hen  sonde  ende  ver* 
sooken  daer  af  «eebt  ende  beterinc^  naer  der  nietdaet,  ende  so  wave 
lUe  heere^  due  iteden,  ofte  de  ghene  die  aldua  verzocht  ende  gbemin* 
meirt  we«en  fondp,  dnt  onrecht  ende  die  mosdaet  «rul<lech  tf>  Wferne, 
ofte  te  doen  beterne,  ende  te  doen  berechtene,den  giienen  wien  het  touchi- 
ereneiKleaneghaen  soude  binnen  achtdaghen  naestTolghende  dertytdat 
ajs  eerat  Terwdit  weaen  eoaden.  £nde  iat  idc  dki  deae  taken  niet  af 
l^eleit  ende  gbebetert  worden  binnen  dien  acht  dagben,  also  vorsiet 
es.  Omme  te  verhoedene  dat  nemernieer,  tc  enpL'hpn  dnghen,  ri!-en 
noch  spruten  niq;hen,  orloghen,  gesciUen^  ofte  discordc  tu&scben  ons 
Hertogbe  ende  Grave  von.;,  tnaadian  onaen  mercomert,  cuMehcn 
omen  vorteiden  tween  landen^  noch  tnssdicn  entghen  tfeifan,  caatd- 
ryen,  ofte  jnnf^leren  personen  van  den  vorseiden  tween  landen, 
hfbben  wy  gbeaccordert  ende  verbonden  al  nu,  dat  elc  van  ons 
Uertoghe  ende  Grave  vors.^  ofte  van  onaen  naercommers  eweUke 
l^iediiicade,  ende  lallen  tiden  dita  te  doene  treaen  sal,  nemcn  «al 
twee  goede  lieden  van  ainen  rade^  elke  van  den  drien  goeden  atedan 
van  Brabanr.  men  scepcne  eiulc  rlke  van  den  drien  goe<1en  ptctlen 
van  Vlaendren  vor^pit,  epnen  sceptnc,  de  welke  tiene  personc  m  r- 
gadren  zullen  in  dat  iaud  daer  de  ghene  toe  behoeren  die  iiem 
beclagbende  zyn  ende  in  eene  van  den  -drien  goeden  ateden  van  dien 
lande  die  nae  t  cs  der  atede  daer  dat  ODiedit  gbedaen  ofte  geapniot 
es,  binnen  achte  daghe  naer  dien  dat  zys  vermaent  wesen  zullen 
zonder  fraude.  Ende  zullen  doen  openbaerlikc  haren  eed^  als  zy 
vergadert  wesen  zuUen  in  presentien  elc  van  andren,  up  de  beleglMB 
owangdie  loyaUlw  te  ondenrindeBe,  ende  le  inqoireime  tnelile  ende 
twaie  vandim  clachten,  geschiUen  ofle  diseorden,  ende  die  te  ter- 
minpirne,  te  sententierne  ende  te  nccordeirne  naer  rechte  ende 
rcdeneiij  zonder  en^be  partye  daer  in  te  draghene,  ende  zullen 
beletten  ende  verhocdcn  alle  adeen  «ide  materien  van  diaeoide,  endo 
ne  tollen  ute  diere  ateden  nemmermeer  sceeden  of  liet  ne  ware  dat 
zy  ofte  enich  van  heinlieden  bi  zonnescine  der  utc  vc  rre  ende  binnen 
dien  zelven  daghe  bi  zonnescine  weder  dor  in  quamen,  tote  der  tyt 
dat  zy  alle  de  zaken  daer  zy  omnie  vergadert  wesen  souden  gheter* 
mfaeirt,  vanlfeDt,  gbepoint,  ende  gbeaeoordeirt  snilen  hebben,  den 
wdktn  tlenen  perMwen  die  aldna  gjucovcn  ende  i^iedepntairt  weacn 
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nlkii^  ende  alio  meniebwaerveii  ab  te  doan  weMi  til,  wj  ende  ele 

Tan  ons  lieden  over  ons  enc!e  onsen  nacrcomers  ghcven  al  nu  vulle 
niacht,  auctoriteit,  ende  spcciael  l)evclefi,  die  zakon  daer  zy  toe  ge- 
cozen,  ende  ghedeputeirt  wesen  sullen  te  inquireirne^  te  terroiueirne, 
te  Mntentieiiie,  veteihiiie  ende  te  aeoOTddnie  ioder  mftnieieii  d«t 
Tonsit  et.   Eode  gbelereD  aDe  ende  elc  van  ons  lieden,  bi  hem,  over 
ons,  ende  over  onse  naercommcrs,  to  houdenc  ende  te  vulrnmene  wd 
ende  p-hestadelike  al  tgond  dat  bi  dien  tienen  ghedeputc  irdc  n,  ghein- 
qiurc'irt,  ghetermineirt,  ghewyst,  verefient,  ende  gheaccordeirt  wesen 
nl  in  illni  dien  salcen  ende  in  dice  sonderHnghe,  Mnder  neninier* 
meer  let  te  doene  ofte  te  attempteiine  in  eontrntien.    Gheviele  oec 
dat  enich  van  tk-ii  vor^eitien  tienen  personen  quanio  vnn  den  live  trr 
doot,  binnen  den  termiiien  dat  ly  vergadert  wareu  oinme  te  traitierne, 
eer  dat  zy  hare  last  ghetennineirt  souden  hebbenj  zo  es  onse  consent 
ende  wiUe  hoe  raenidiwacrven  bet  gheviele  dak  de  gliene  bi  fvien  dien 
persoen  ghecoren  ende  ghedeputert  was,  eenen  andren  vanden  zelven 
rade  ofte  scependome  kiese  ende  stellc  in  sine  stede  binnen  derdcn 
daghe  naer  dien  dat  mens  verzocht  wesen  sal  sonder  fraude,  den 
wdken  wy  ende  elc  van  ona  lieden,  over  ona,  ende  over  onae  naer- 
commeray  gheven  al  nu,  alsnlke  raadit,  anetedttit  ende  bevelen  in 
aUen  zaken,  als  dandre  hadde  eer  hi  quam  van  den  live  ter  doot,  ende 
zidlen  dese  ghedeputeirde  ende  elc  van  hem  l!e«1eii  bedwonghen  ende 
gbea>Dstringeirt  zyn,  de  vorseide  commissie  ende  la&tinghe  te  anegane 
ende  te  dociteinder  voradder  maoieien  U  den  gbenen  dieae  kioeoj 
ende  depnteren  anUen,  bi  also  dat  daer  of  enich  overhotedi  weaeo 
wilile  ofte  in  ghebreke.    Waert  oec  zo  dat  de  vors.  tiene  persone 
cfie  enich  van  hem  lieden  up  enich  stic  daer  zi  iiiede  phelast  wesen 
souden  beghaerdeu  den  raet  van  den  ghenen  daer  In  hi  ghecoren 
ware,  dat  if  hem  beraden  mochtan,  an  de  ghene  die  van  den  advea 
rade,  ofte  scepmdoume  wesen  souden,  niids  dien  dat  zy  utc  diere 
stetle  daer  dc  coinmis?»risse  vcrgadert  wesen  zullen  niet  sceeden 
zouden,  zonder  iuder  maoieren  dat    vorseit  es.     Item  hebben 
wi  ghelooft  ende  ^idoven,  dcandxen  in  goeden  trouwen,  dat  omme 
sake  die  gbeaden  ofte  g^evallen  maeh^  tuaacben  ona  of  toaachen 
enich  van  ons  lieden,  tu<;5chen  onsen  naercomers,  of  tnaachetl  cnlch 
van  hciTi  lieden.  wy  noch  onse  naercomers  nc  zullen  doen  of  nemen 
andre  wrake,  noch  orloghe  porren,  noch  pandinghe  doen  doen  de 
een  up  den  andren^  sonder  de  daditen  doende  ende  daer  af  recht 
beeasdiende  ane  de  ghene  die  daer  toe  ghedepntdrt  wcaen  snllen 
inder  manieren  dat  vorseit  ea.    Ende  ne  zullen  eneghe  zaeken  doen 
noch  phedotrhen  te  floene,  daer  coepmanscepe  bi  lelet  wesen  mach, 
vryhelike  te  gane  entie  le  keerne  van  den  eenen  lande  in  dandre,  hare 
techt  betalende  alao  boven  g^headt  ea.    Ivkm  bebben  wy  gheaeoor- 
ddrt  ende  verboden,  omme  alle  de  pointen  die  hier  in  ghesrreven 
atadlj  ende  ele  point  zonderlinplie  chestadelike  te  doen  houdene  te 
eeweliken  daghen  zonder  breken,  dat  waert  zo,  dat  wv  Hertoghe 
ende  Grave  vorseit,  ofte  enich  van  ons  lieden,  onsen  iiaercummera 
ofte  enich  van  hem  lieden  to  eeneghen  daghen  i^ghen  dese  verbonde 
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ofte  jeglien  cnich  yioint  dat  in  dese  lettren  glicRcrevon  e«  Rtaken  of 
ghinghen  in  zo  wat  manieren  het  ware,  bi  ons  of  bi  anUreo  persoen 
dat  daer  U  dew  ordimncbcp  eaik  momAo  van  minder  waenle  «A» 
min  gestade  niet  weaen  aonden.  Nemaer  dat  de  ander  heere  ende 
beede  de  ghehecle  lande  vors.  dien  here  die  dese  zaJcen  in  cnich  point 
bnken  wilrle  rnnstrainp'oren.  ende  bedwinghen  souden  met  al  haren 
venuuglieuc  tc  docue  houdene  deae  ordinanchen  ende  elc  point  son- 
derlin^  in  der  inai^eKn  dat  zy  gheordfndrt  ende  bier  ^MMteven 
syni  Ende  ne  sullen  ghedoghen  de  vorseide  twee  lande,  elc  van 
sinen  hoore  ende  prinche  die  hier  <  f  rtbel  ofte  contrarie  wc^cn  wilde, 
dat  hi  nemenneer  bi  hem,  of  bi  andren  persoen^  eneghe  renten, 
profile,  batcn,  ameudeu  ofte  andre  vordeeie  befien  zal,  ontfaen,  oite 
In  sine  orbore  in  en^her  manieren  laten  eeraen  tote  der  tyt,  dat  mj 
alle  dese  verbonde,  vorworden,  ende  accorde,  ende  elc  peant  mid* 
derlinghe  wcl  ende  ghetrouwelilce  houden  ende  vulcomen  7!il!rn. 
^^'aert  oec  zo,  dat  enich  van  den  vorseiden  landeii,  Brabant  ofte 
Viaendren,  eeuigbe  singulere  stedeti,  caatelryen,  mayeryca,  ofte  sin- 
gnlere  persone,  so  wie  ty  waren  van  den  eenen  voiMiden  lande  ofke 
van  beeden,  jeghen  dese  verbonde  ofte  jep^en  enich  peint  dat  der  in 
g^escreven  es,  staken  of  chinprn,  in  ?o  wat  manieren  het  w<>«ien 
niochte,  dat  daer  oromc  dese  ordinanclien  ende  acorde  niet  min 
bliven  souden,  goet  vast  ende  gbestade.  Nemaer  dat  beede  de  heerea 
ende  prinelien  meCgaedcis  den  landen,  ateden,  castetiTen,  majeiTen, 
ende  communen  die  dese  verbonde  wd  houden  souden,  de  andre 
rebelle  ende  ovprhoreirhe  conRtrainfreren,  ende  bedwinghen  ^nllfn, 
sonder  enich  delay  met  al  haerre  loacht  ende  met  alien  manieren  van 
constrainten  die  zy  up  hem  Ueden  ende  np  bare  goet  deen  Bollen 
noghen,  tote  der  tyt  dat  ay  alle  dese  verbonde,  voorwaerden,  acovda 
ende  elc  point  bi  hem  wel  ende  ghestadelike  liouden  ende  vulcomen 
zullen.  Itkm  omme  dat  alle  dap^he  nicwe  zaken  ende  materien  spru* 
ten,  risen  ende  yore  oghen  comen  daer  den  vorseiden  landen  af  come 
mocbte  eonimer  ende  profy  t,  zo  lyn  wy  gheaceorderty  elc  met  andren, 
dat  de  vorseide  twee  heeren,  ende  bare  naeroomerSy  ende  de  vorseide 
scsse  gocde  stedcn  van  den  vornntMnttfn  tw(H*n  landen,  elkes  jaers 
ewelike  ghediirendo,  te  drien  terniiiicn,  v:iti  haren  lieden  zenden  ende 
vergadren  zullen,  dats  te  wetene  up  de  viertiensten  dach  naer  de 
lichtemesse  onser  vronwen,  fainnen  der  steden  van  Ohend,  np  den 
viertiensten  dach  naer  sente  Jans  dach  middels  zomers  in  de  stede 
van  Brucelc,  ende  up  den  viertienst«Mi  dach,  alri  htlt^hen  dach,  in 
de  stede  van  Aelst.  Ten  welken  slcden  ende  vergaderingheOj  men 
ordincren,  ende  overeendra<^hen  sal,  alle  manieren  van  taken,  ende 
goeden  pointen  die  met  desen  aeorde  ende  verbonde  ghaen  mogfaen, 
ende  die  den  vorseiden  tween  landen  inbringhen  moghen  nutscip, 
orbore  ctjde  profyt.  Ende  omme  dat  wy  ende  elc  van  ons  lieden 
wiilen  ende  begberen,  dat  dese  payse,  acorde,  vorwaerden,  ende  ver- 
bonde die  in  desen  letlren  gjhesareven  staen,  zyn  ende  bEven  wd 
ghetrouwelike  ende  vaate  ghehoaden  ende  vulcomen,  teeweliiteA 
daghen,  .sender  in  enich  poin^  oAe  arttkei  daer  tai^ghen  le  gpac^  of 
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tt  doene  in  eenc^^  manieren,  Minn  wy,  Hertoghe  ende  Grave 

V0T8.  over  on«,  over  on«e  Tiaprconicr«,  over  de  e<lele  van  den  vorseklcn 
tween  landen,  rudders,  kuapcn,  inantie,  over  haere  naercomers  ende 
over  aUe  dandre  steden,  castelryen^  mayerien,  ende  communen  van 
omen  voneiden  tween  Itndraj  die  faier  apeeiaUke  niet  ^^leicreven 
zyn,  ende  over  hare  naercommers  met  onsen  steden  vorenghenoemt, 
ende  zy  met  ons  over  hern  vnde  haro  nacrcomers,  ende  indcn  name 
van  den  tween  gheheelen  iandcii  vorn.,  alle  dese  zaken,  acorde  ende 
vorworden,  ende  ele  point  ionderHnghe>  ghelooft  ende  verbonden, 
de  ecn  den  andren,  6  onten  ruddcrscepe,  hi  onser  trouwen,  idcer- 
hetlen,  ende  hi  onsen  cede  openbaerlike  gliedaen,  ende  gheleit  onse 
handen  up  te  luleghe  ewanpclie,  te  houdene,  ende  te  docn  houdcnc 
te  cvvelikcn  daglien  gonder  breken,  ende  metgaeders  deaen  hebben 
wy  ghelooft,  ende  gheloren  elc  andren^  dat  wy  nemermoer  lonlcen 
BoUen  noeh  ghedoghen  te  loukene  diepcnaatie,  ofte  verlaet  van 
pauesse,  van  coninghe,  van  eenegben  souverain,  ofte  van  ene<:lu  n 
andren  prelaet  ofte  prince,  no  absoiutie  van  onsen  ghelovcn,  ofte  %an 
onsen  eeden,  die  wy  itier  ghedaen  hebben,  ende  ne  zuUeu  kien, 
omme  verbot,  ofte  bevelen  van  eneghcnoverhcere,  wy  en  toUen 
liouden  alle  de  zaken  die  hier  in  ghescreven  ayn,  ende  elc  point  bi 
hem  wel  ende  ghestadelike,  ende  ne  zullen  ons  stellen  daer  of  in 
eneghen  blivene  of  vinderscepe>  noch  en  sulien  quite  scelden,  de  een 
den  andren  van  euegher  aaken,  die  voraeit  ea,  noch  eo  anllen  laten, 
omme  eneghe  sake  die  herte  ghepenaen  madi,  of  die  gliesden  madi, 
wy  en  zullen  houden,  de  een  den  andren,  alle  de  vorworden,  pointe 
ende  artiklen,  ende  elke  zonderlinghe,  die  in  dese  lettren  ghescreven 
btaen.  Ende  al  noch  hebben  wy  ghelooft,  de  een  dtu  andren,  eude 
gheloven,  over  ont,  ende  <»iaen  Daeroonera,  omme  alle  deie  aakcn 
bet  te  verzekerne,  dat  acbter  tlyf  van  ona  Hertoghe  ende  Grave  vofB., 
de  ghene  <lie  ons  lande  ende  lieersccpyen ,  fi1se  oire,  ende  naercomers 
bezitten  zullen,  vore  den  tyt  dat  zy  onttanghen  wesen  zullen  ter 
heerscepyen  alse  Ilerioghe  ofte  Grave,  elc  van  hem  lieden  vorcn  doen 
Ml,  alsulke  eede,  oUigatien,  ende  gbelooften  abe  wy  ghedaen  hebben, 
ende  boven  gheicreven  lyn.  Ende  ne  zullen  ghedoghen  van  deier  tyt 
Tort  an,  nochte  onse  naercommers  in  liaren  tyt,  dat  enich  pcrsoen, 
gheroupen  zy  ten  rade  van  ons,  ofte  van  onsen  naercommers,  hi  en 
sal  doen  voren  eede  bi  sire  tronwen,  ende  up  de  keleghe  ewangelie 
te  hdpene  ende  te  radene  de  payee,  acorde,  verbonde,  ende  alte  de 
taken,  die  in  dese  lettren  ghescreven  stnen,  te  hoodene  met  al  aire 
macht,  gheheelike  ende  vulcoroenlike  zonder  nemerraeer  en^he  zake 
te  secghene,  te  doene  noch  te  radciie  in  contrarien.  Ende  in  al- 
stdker  manieren,  toUen  bdoven  ende  swaeren  de  aoepenen,  baillue, 
dandre  rechtera,  ende  offieyers  van  onaen  ateden  ende  landon  vora. 
ten  begliinsele  van  haren  officien  ende  staten,  entTe  al  diere  ghelike 
alle  nianne  ter  tyt  dat  zy  haer  leen  ontfaen  zullen  van  ons  Hertoghe 
ende  Grave  vors.  ende  van  oniscn  naercomers.  Ende  es  te  wetene 
dat  aUe  de  vorMdde  otdinanchen,  Torworden  ende  verhmden,  ende 
elc  point  aonderUnghe^  ghenaeet,  ghdoofki,  Terbonden,  gbeidEert  ende 
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I^woren  zyn,  behonden  ia  aUen  andren  taken  die  hier  niet  ghet. 
creven  syn,  den  vryhedeDj  den  fMMen,  coetomen  ende  usagen  van 

olker  stede,  castelrye,  ende  mayerie  vaTi  den  tween  landen  boven 
ghescit.  IN  OHCONTSCEPEN  van  desen  dinghen  hebben  wy 
Hertoghe  ende  Grave  boven  gheaeit,  over  ons  ende  onsen  naercomers« 
metgaeden  onaen  ateden^  data  te  iretene  van  Brabant,  Loevene^ 
Bnioele^  Antwerpen,  Shertoghenbossche,  Tienen  ende  Leewe,  ende 
wy  Arnoiifl  bider  gracien  ons  hecren,  abt  van  Gemblours  tier  ordine 
sente  Ikiiedictus  van  den  bis8a>pdounie  van  Ludeke  ter  beden  van 
den  scepenen,  ende  al  den  eonnme  vander  atad  iran  NlnU  over  hem 
lieden,  ende  haren  naercomere,  bider  redenen,  dat  ay  gheenen  gb^ 
meenen  zeghel  hebben,  ende  van  Vlaeudren,  Ghend^  Brucghe,  Ypre, 
Cortrike,  Audenacrde,  Atlst  ende  Gheroudsberghe,  ende  onse  vors. 
Bteden  mes  ons,  over  hem,  ende  haren  naercomera,  ende  in  de  name 
▼an  den  tween  gbeheden  landen  boren  gheseit,  deae  lettren  gbeiegelt 
met  onsen  zeghelen  huuthan^^iendet  £nde  omme  de  meerre  vene« 
kerthede  van  alien  den  zaken,  vorwordcn,  ende  verbonden  vernoemt, 
tc  houdene  ende  te  doen  houdciie,  wfI  ende  loyalike,  hebben  wy 
ghebeden,  ende  verzocht,  ane  de  edeic  van  onsen  tween  landen,  data 
te  wetMie  wy,  Hertoghe  vora.  ane  enae  ghetnrawe  Otten  beeve  van 
Kuje,  Willemme  beere  van  Huerne,  ende  van  Gaesbeke,  Tbomaae 
van  Dicst  hecre  van  Zelem,  AVillerame  heerc  van  Wesemale  maer- 
scalc  van  Brabant,  Willemme  van  Duvenvoorde  heere  van  Oester- 
bout,  Jlianne  heere  van  Rotselaer  drusaate  van  Brabant,  Jhanne  van 
liOen  heere  van  Aginumtj  ende  ▼an  Walero,  Heinric  Berload  been 
van  Duffle^  Jhanne  van  Levedale  borghgrave  van  Brocelej  Willemme 
hecre  van  Boecstele,  Jhanne  heere  van  Sombreffen,  Jhanne  van  Kuyc 
beere  van  Hoestraten,  Lodewike  heere  van  Diepenbekc,  Dicdericke 
▼an  Walencourt  beere  vaa  Aa,  ende  maeracalc  van  Henegouwen, 
Heinrle  van  Waleneonrt  beere  van  Faverebinea,  Lodewiiw  van  Ber- 
laer  heere  van  Helmont.  Gillisse  van  Quaderebbe  heere  van  Berge^ 
Amonde  van  Aelbekc,  Jhanne  Pyliser,  Jhanne  van  Kersbeke,  I!er- 
manne  van  Os,  Lonisse  van  der  Borgh  rentmeester  van  Brabant, 
J^baane  ^an  Melitert,  Jbanne  Pnlteman  draasate  van  Brabant, 
Jbanne  van  Wineghem,  Daneele  van  Boncbont,  Heinric  van  Boter* 
sem  Heinrickc  van  Walein,  Raese  van  fJraven  heere  van  Lyntrc, 
Goesswine  heere  van  Godseiihovcn,  Ywaine  van  Meldert,  Arnoude 
van  den  Wiere,  Willemme  van  den  Bosacbe,  Gheraerde  van  Vorselaer 
bo^hgrave  van  Gheldenake,  Jbanne  van  Ymmeiaele,  Gdine  van 
Vilvoorden  Uleidlove,  Jhanne  Van  Crayenem,  Jbanne  van  Scoen- 
hovcn,  Krurlen  vander  Rivieren,  ende  Woutren  hecre  van  ISIclyn 
ruddren.  Ende  wy  Grave  vorseit  ane  onse  ghetroiiwe  lleiaricke 
van  Vlaendren  heere  van  NienevCj  I'liilipse  lieere  van  Axele,  Sy- 
moene  van  Mirabel  heere  van  Pereweif,  Gheraerde  heere  van  Rac*- 
aeghen  ende  van  Lena,  Raaen  ran  Gavere  heere  van  Heremda, 
Aruoude  van  Gavre  beere  van  Scorense,  Jhanne  van  den  Gruxithuse 
heere  van  Ha,  Rogiere  Brysetcestc  heere  van  Buxhem,  Jhanne  van 
Axde,  Oliviefe  beere  van  Pouke,  M''iUeninie  van  Nevde,  Goeaahie 
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van  den  Monre^  Wiilfierde  van  Ghiatel  den  oeni,  Gheraerde  Tan 

Raea^bem  heere  van  Crayenem,  Gheraerde  van  Outre  borghgrave 
van  Ypre,  Jhannc  van  Btllc,  Justase  Passcliaris,  Kogiere  heere  van 
Lichtervelde,  Zeghere  van  Drongheae  heere  van  Melle,  Gheraerde 
Tan  Ghiatrie,  Danede  Tan  Roaenbeke,  Rogiere  Bryaeteetten,  Symoen 
Tan  der  Madateden,  Rogiere  van  Vaemewyc,  Gheraenle  van  Monr- 
aeke,  Arillemmc  van  Straten,  Jharino  vnn  Poclvoordc,  Jhanne  van 
Masseniinne,  Kaessc  van  Erpe  rLi  idren,  Jhaeue  van  Ay^hove, 
Gliiselbrecht  van  Leeuwerghem^  dhcraerde  van  Masseinme,  Duueclc 
Tan  Dronghene,  Jhanne  Tan  Hetaacle^  Jhanne  Tan  den  Moure^  Ar« 
nonde  Bernagen,  Jhanne  van  Hnutkerke,  Loniaae  Tan  Ifourkerfce, 
HiTghen  van  Steelant  ende  Jhanne  van  Lokerne  cnapon,  «!af  ry  ende 
elc  van  hem  lieden  de  vorseide  ordinanchcu,  accorden,  overeendra- 
gheene,  vorworden  ende  verboudeu^  iuder  vorseider  manieren  wiiien 
gUoTcn  code  sweren  te  houdene  ende  te  doen  hondene  met  al  haren 
loyalen  vermoghene»  ende  dat  ay  hare  zeghele  hanghen  willen  aen 
dese  prcsentp  Icttren,  mettcn  on«?cn,  dor  Rtedcn,  ende  sabs  boven  ghe- 
Beity  in  orcoiitecepen  van  haren  wille,  ende  consente.  bnde  waert  zo 
dat  gheviele  in  en^en  tiden,  dat  wy,  onse  olxe,  ofte  onse  naer- 
eomera  ghin^  of  wilden  gaen,  j^hen  deae  mbonde,  in  eni^^ 
manieren^  dat  niet  ghevallen  sal,  of  God  wille,  dat  de  edda  boren 
ghescit,  ofte  enich  van  hcni  liedin  niet  ghehouden  souden  wescn  ons 
te  helpene  in  enigher  maniercn  in  dat  stic^  nemaer  dat  zy  Iiouden 
aonden  de  Toraeide  aceoide  ende  Terbende»  4e  ewdiken  daghen,  ende 
de  point  bi  hem  alao  Toradt  ea.  Ende  int  stic  daer  zy  ofte  enieh 
van  hem  lieden  doen  zullen  dat  wi  hem  ghebeden,  ende  verzocht 
hebben^  wy  nocb  onse  naercomcr^i,  en  znllcn  hvm  nemmerraeer  daer 
af  wanconst  draghen,  uoch  zuiien  licm  daer  omme  grief  ofte  scade 
doen,  noch  ghedoghen  te  doene^  nemaer  in  dat  doende  sullen  wiie 
Terbocden»  en  beioemien,  Icyalikc  tsieghen  alien  lieden.  Ende  waert 
zo  dat  enich  van  onsen  recbters,  officyers,  ofte  subgiten,  of  daden  in 
enich  point  in  contraricn  van  den  vorseiden  zakcn,  ende  wy  Her- 
toghe  ende  Grave  boven  ghenoemt,  ofte  onse  naercomers  waren  in 
ghebreke,  de  ghene  die  dat  doen  londen  te  eonigeinie^  id  willen^ 
ende  verzouken,  ane  de  edde  van  onsen  landen  dat  zy,  ende  do  Tan 
hem  lieden  met  ongen  vorseiden  steden,  helpcn  met  al  hacrre  macht, 
dat  de  ghene  die  dat  ghedaen  zullen  hebijen  worden  ghecorrigeirt 
naer  den  me^igrtpe.  Ende  wy  de  edele  boven  gheseit,  ter  beden  ende 
Teraottke  Tan  ouen  UeTen  ende  Tenninden  heeren  Tora.^  bebben 
ghelooft,  ghesdcert  ende  ghesaroK^f  hL  omen  eeden,  openbaerlike 
ghedaen  over  ons  ende  over  onse  naerromers,  te  houdene  ende  te 
vulcommene,  ghestadelike  zonder  breken,  alle  de  zakeu  die  in  desen 
lettren  gheacreven  staen.  Ende  in  kennessen  en  orcontscepen  der 
waerhdty  liebben  wy  ane  deae  pteaente  lettren  g^iebangben  ona  aeg« 
helen,  metten  zeghelen  van  onsen  lieven  ende  verminden  heeren, 
ende  haren  stetlen,  ende  sabbts  boven  ghescit.  Ende  waert  zo  dat 
ghevide  dat  enich  zegliel  die  vorseit  es,  ecu  ofte  uieer  ghebrake  ofte 
adiCer  bleve  te  hanghene  ane  dese  jeghenwordeghe  lettren,  daer  bi 
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oi  wilkn  wy  niet  dat  dese  zaken  ende  verbonde  zyn  van  minderre 
waerde,  nemfter  tkt  zy  zyn  ende  bliven  also  ghestade,  cnde  van  al- 
zulker  macht,  als  zy  weaeo  sooden,  of  alle  de  z^helen  dser  an  vul- 
comenlike  ghehangfaoi  mna.  ENDE  al  noch  hebben  wy  Her- 
toghe  ende  Grave  voMdt,  over  eon,  ende  onaen  naeroomers,  met 
onsen  voraeiden  steden,  ende  onse  ateden  met  ons,  over  bem  ende 
h^rpn  raercoiners,  ende  in  de  name  van  den  twtv>n  phebeelen  landen 
boven  ghescit,  gheloolc  ende  gheloven,  elc  andreu,  dat  waert  zo  dat 
dese  jeghenwfMrd^be  lettren  in  eeneghe  tide  waren  gbevioldrt, 
gfaeeighert  oHm  ^leooiTUmpeut  waert  van  parkemente,  vander  serif, 
turen,  ofte  van  zeghelen,  dat  wy  wedergheven  ende  verzeghelen 
zouden,  den  ghenen  van  ons  die  dies  ghebrec  hebben  zomle  al7Ailke 
lettren  ende  aizo  suiiicliante  als  dese  zyn,  alzo  varinghe  als  wy  dies 
rnioehl  weeen  Moden  sooder  frande.  Dit  wu  ghedaen,  ende 
g^ieaccordeirt  te  Gheod  up  den  deriltMi  dach  van  der  maent  van  De- 
cember, ini  jaer  oot  beenn  dnientich,  drie  hondertadi^  dertidi  ende 
neghene. 

No.  IV/ 

Db  Foom  CUM  JonAN'NK  ni;  IVTovtepobti,  i?r  DM  ComTATU 

RlCUMVNDI.fv  SIBI  OONCESSO.  f 

Bex,  omnibus  ad  qnoa,  &c.«  Salatem. 
Sdatis  quod. 

Cum  illustris  Johannes,  Dux-  Rri tan n i rt?,  et  Comes  de  Monte  Fnrti, 
Consanguineus  noster  carissimus,  attendens  injuriam,  per  Dominum 
Philippum  de  Valesio,  super  detentione  regni  Franciie,  nobis  facuim, 
sdo  jvaiitis  contra  dlctnm  FliilipiNun  noUscnm  ftednt  pepigerit 
Ctanicitiee  firmitatem  ;  et  propter  hoc  idem  PhiHppaa  dictum  Comi- 
tsturo  de  Monte  Forti,  cum  pertinentiis  ;  tanquam  siW  confiscatum, 
in  manum  suam  seisiri  fccerit,  et  ilium  detineat  tdc  seisitum  ; 
Nos, 

Aftctionem  nraUam,  qnam  idem  Dox  noibni  gratanter  oclendit, 
merits  ponderantea,  et  praindi  volentei  indempnitati  sute  prospicere, 

sjcut  deoct,  concessimus  ei  pro  nobis,  et  hapredibiis  nostris,  Comi- 
tatum  Richemund',  habendum  et  tenendum,  cum  casths, '^villis, 
hamelettis,  feodia  militum,  advocationibas  ecdenamm,  abbatianun, 
priovatnnm,  lioqiitiUiun,  capellaram,  et  alianun  danoram  religion 
aanun,  wardis,  maritagiis,  releviis,  escaetis,  piscariis,  parcis,  boscis, 
warennis,  feriis,  mercatis,  libertatibu!;^  libaris  consuetudinibus,  ser- 
vitiis,  tam  liberorum  tenentium  quam  nativorum,  et  omnibus  aliia 
ad  dictum  Comitttnm  Richemund*  qoaliteicarnqne  et  ubScnmqne 
ipectantfbaa  aiTe  pertinentibua,  eodem  modo  qno  darr  memoii« 

*  From  No.  IIL  to  No.  IX.,  incluHva  of  boUi,  refer  to  the  wars  vi  l>riu 
tanypdatailMl  in  Cliaptaia  X.,  XI.,  XII., and  XIII. 
t  Ryniart  F4Mlan^  vol.  iL  part  II.  p.  1178.  «  ^  ^ 
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Johftnnes,  nuper  Dux  Britannife,  et  Comes  Richemund',  eondem 
tennit  Comitatum,  quonsqtie  idem  Dux  dictum  Couiitatamde  MmtB 
Forti  recupenYeiitj  vel  sibi  fiieht  restitatus  ; 

Ita  quod  idem  Dux  dictmn  Comitatam  Bidieminid'  com  pnB- 
dicliiB  Comitfttoi,  de  Monte  Ford,  «c  per  eum  ieea|ieiilai,  el 
restitutua  fberit,  uobis  vel  hneredibus  nostris  dimittere  teneatur,  nisi 
uberiorem  gratiam,  quam,  continuando  cum  augmento  pen^  noa 
gestum  laudabikm^  de  exuberantia  regie  munifioeQti«  sperare  poteh^ 
tStA  ftoerimiis  in  hfte  peite. 
In  (n^ue,  &c. 

Telle  Bc9»  epad  Weetm.  sdv.  die  SeptembHs. 

Per  ipsom  Regjem* 

No*  V. 

Da  CjLiTBie  IT  MoNiMBNTie,  nmiA  Duoatvm  BmrnciruB, 
BaoBFTAovM  Rm»  €om»DBn>ii»* 

Bex,  omnttRUi  ad  qnoe.  Sit,,  Sahiteni. 
Seialie  quod. 

Cum  inter  nos  et  Almarirum  tie  Cluzon,  tntorem  et  custodem 
Jobannis  filii  et  haeredis  Joliariius  Diicis  Britanuiie  et  Comitis  de 
Mouti  jborti,  inter  alia  sit  coucordiituiu,  quod  omnia  villas,  burgi^ 
OMtm,  foKtalitia,  et  portns  meiii,  in  Daeeta  Biiteaniae,  ncibie  tndantnr 
et  liberentur,  custodienda  per  noe  et  noetros,  pro  reoeptameato  et 
securitate  nostri,  et  hominura  noptronim  ,  ac  salvationn  pjirtium  illarum^ 
durante  guerr&  in  partibus  illis  mota^  prout  in  quadam  indenturi, 
ind^  inter  noe  et  pnedictum  Almaricam  confectik,  pleniiis  continetur  : 
Nos, 

De  fidelitate  dilecti  et  fidelis  nostri,  Walteri  de  Manny,  plenius  con- 
fidentes,  assignavimua  et  deputavimus  ipsum  ad  omnia  villas^  burgos^ 
owtra,  fortalilia,  et  portos  maris,  nobis  in  eodem  Ducatu,  juzta  con- 
ventiones  pnedtetnt,  liboenda,  que  pro  noble  et  noetrie  oportmiA  et 
neoesaaria  viderfl^  nomine  nostro  redplendnm,  et  salvd  et  eecori 
cTi<^tod!enr!um,  etoiutodiiiladendiinij  qvumeqiie  elind  ind&dnxerimna 
ordinaudum, 

In  cujus,  &c. 
Teete  Rcge,  apud  Weetm.  x.  die  MeniL 

Per  ipeun  Degnu* 

No.  VL 

Will'  na  Boamr,  CoHae  NoaVHAiimN*,  Loovv  TutaMe  ut  Regno 

Fbamoub  ooNetiTURua* 

Bex,  Ceneengmneo  aoo  earieuao,  WDEelnio  de  Bohun,  Comiti 
Norhampton,  Salntem. 

*  RTinar,  Fodate,  vol.  ii.  pert  ii.  p.  1189.  f  Ibid.  p.  IflOi. 
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Sciatis  quoil, 

Cum  inditum  regnmn  Franci«e  &d  nos  sit  jure  successoho  legitime 
devdiitaiD ; 
Nos, 

Tarn  de  adipiscen.Ia  plena  possessione  quam  rle  bono  regimine  dicti 
repni,  stimme  soliciti,  ac  de  vestris  probitate.  fidelitate,  et  indusiria, 
intiinc  coQiidetileSj  vos  in  regno  pricdicto,  resorto,  et  peruneutiis  suig 
universifj  loeam  lUMtmm  tenentein  et  eapitanBiim  fubam  et  pre- 
Hctmus  per  prcaentes  ; 

Conm^'-Mtt's  et  committfntes  vnbis  rrenim  ft  ralxtum  iinperium, 
gladii  potesiateiu,  ac  juristiictjonern  oiiiniinodam  altani  ti  bassam 
cognttioueiu  et  decujioiiem  omnium  causanmi,  tarn  crimiu&Iiuui  quam 
civilhiiiif 

Cum  poliMttte  loGum  tenentes,  capitaneos,  judion^  «t  ministroi^ 
qaoscumquc,  ]>rnut  expedire  videritis,  deputandi  et  amovendi, 

Ac  jus,  (^uod  nobb  in  dicto  regno  corapetit,  vendicandi,  petcndi,  et 
prosequendi,  et  eidem  regno  to«  immiscendi,  ac  corporalem  possessi- 
onem ipdiia,  eC  perCiiieDtiiniB  i^mdem^  etum  in  miim  foatfi,  d  opor* 
tM,  nppielKndendi, 

Excercitn  m  rongregandi  et  ducendi,  de  gnenrft  eqaitaBdi^  et  COO* 
trarios  et  rebelles  expugnandi  et  puniendi  ; 

Ac  omnee  ei  eingulos,  qui  ad  paoem  et  obedientiam  noetras  venire 
▼olnerint,  ad  hi^jnmiodi  paoem  et  fldditatem  nostrai  adniittendit  tt 
m»  pardonationia  et  len^aiioDia  giatiam  ftciendij  et  eoi  anpcr  hoe 
aasecurandi  ; 

Ac  omnia  alia  et  singula,  faciendi^  et  exeroeudi,  qusc  ad  oMcium 
In^osmodi  loeom  noetram  tenentia  et  capitaaei  perlineienoecnBtiirj 
et  qnc  pro  recaperatione  et  coneerratiane  jorium  noatrormn  ibidem* 

et  bono  regimine  dicti  regni  necessaria  vcl  oportuna  fuerint,  etiam 
si  mandatum  exigant  <^prriale,  et  qu«  iios  faoere  poceemus.et  debemiia 
■i  prcsentes  illuc  e&scmus  j 

Plromittentei  no*  ratnm  et  gratum  haUtoroe  quicquid,  noonine 
nostro,  feceritis  in  pnemissis,  et  quolibet  pr«nuaNitmi. 

Et  ideo  dilectionpm  ct  ftdclitatem  vcstras  attentc  rogamus,  qua- 
tiuus,  onus  et  honorcm  hujusinodi  inagriatuiniter  asRumentes,  circa 
recuperationera  et  conservationetu  junum  nostrurum  prseiiictorum,  et 
bomun  regimen  dieti  regni,  sic  pnidenler  et  itxeDo^  labocetiaj  nt 
veetram  fldelitatem  et  gesture  laudabilem  debearana  raeritd  com* 
mendare,  et  rcpcnsiva  retributlonis  uberis  prrrmiarp. 

Mandavimus  enim  Archicpiscopis,  Episcopis,  Ducibus,  Marchi. 
onibus,  Comitibus,  Vicecomitibus,  Barouibus,  et  personis  aliis  quibua- 
comque,  in  et  de  ditto  regno  esialentniiaa,  nt  ▼oUe,  et  depntandie  per 
Toa,  in  praemisiia  pareant  humiliter  et  intendant. 

In  nijn'^,  i\-c. pro  nostrn  Ix^noplacito  dorataraSi  etc 

Dat'  apu  1  Wyndcsore  xx.  die  Julii. 

Kt  mandaiuui  est  omnibus  et  singulis  Arcbiepiscopis,  Episcopls, 
Dndboiy  Marehionibaey  CoBiitibn%  Vioecomitibaa,  Baronibnsy  et 
penonii  aliii  qjoibnaenmqne,  in  et  de  regno  FkaocI*  exiatcntibw» 
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quml  propfatuin  Coinitem  ad  praernissa  fiicien<La  liberitpr  Pt  tit  voti 
lecipiant,  et  sibi  tanquam  persona*  Regis  pareant  it  ) titt  ridaiit  huniiliter 
in  prxmissisj  taliter  se  habentes  quod  sue  debeamus  devottouiB  pul« 
cbritudiiicm  incrit6  eoauBeiidaie ;  seiiwi  pro  ccrto  qood  eat  Inteii- 
tioiUB  nostrc  hntnilUre  mpalKM,  et  liiiniiUlini  grfttitm  unpiitiri. 
Dat'  ttt  supn. 

No,  VIL 

Db  PR^DIOTO  WUUL  D£  BOUUN,  LoCUM  TKN£NTB  IN  DuCATV 

BaiTAIfMlJt  OBSAIO.* 

SLex,  Conttngtiiiieo  ino  earinixno,  WiOidmo  de  Bohun  Comlti 
Norbampton',  Siloleni. 

Sdatis  quod. 

Cum  qusdam  convendonet,  inter  nosex  parte  un&,  et  nobilein  virum, 
Almaricum  de  Clizon,  tutorera  et  curatorem  JohanniR  de  Britannia, 
filii  et  liitredis  Johannis  Ducis  Britannia?  ct  Comitis  de  Monte 
Forti,  pro  dicto  Johanne  filio,  et  de  dicto  Ducatu  Britannie  haere- 
dato  et  «e»ito,  et  pro  prsdarit  johann&  de  FUmdria,  dndni  ftitanube 
et  comitiKi  de  Monte  Forti,  ex  altera ; 

Kt  postmo(!nm  alite  convcntioncs,  inter  dictos  Almaricum,  nomine 
tutorio  sen  curatorio,  et  Johannani,  ac  dilectum  et  fideiem  nostrum 
Waltcrum  de  Manny  pro  nobis^  initae  sint  el  firmat«e. 

Front  in  Uteris  indentatts,  indk  confeetis  pleniAa  continetw: 

£t  jam  dicti,  Almaricnii  et  Johanna,  per  literas  et  nnndoB  inatanter 
et  devote  nos  requisierint  ut,  cum  parati  sint  nos  Repem  Francis 
recognoscerc,  et  nobis,  ut  Hegi  Francis,  homagium  facere,  ac  castra, 
▼illas,  et  loca  dicti  ducatua  nobis  reddere,  ita  quod  pro  expensis 
nostris,  sen  iUorum,  quos  illne  pro  defensione  patris  msserimus^ 
redditus  et  proventus  dicti  ducatus  possimus,  faceve  coUigore,  et  de 
hiis  propter  hoc  juxta  nostrum  libitum  ordinare, 

Velimusj  ut  Rex  Francis  et  dominus  eorum  superior,  contra 
molestantes  eos  super  posaeisione  dieti  ducatAs  defend«re,  et  propter 
boe  ad  dictaa  partes  armatam  potentiam  dcstlnare ; 

N08, 

Volentes  conventiones  prefdictas,  ut  oonTenit,  observare,  et  vassalios 
nostros  det'endere  ut  debenms, 

Ac  de  probitate  et  eircamspeetione  vestrft  provide  plensxi^  con. 
flidentes, 

Vos  in  dicto  ducatu  c.ipitaneum  ot  locum  nostrum  tcnentcm  pr«- 
ficitnuH  et  creamus,  dantes  et  rommittcntcs  vobisplenam  potestatem, 
fidclitates  et  homagia,  ac  servitia  nobis,  ut  Regi  Francite,  in  dicto 
ducatu,  et  alia,  juxta  eonventiones  prsdictas,  debits  et  promissa, 
1 1!  ion  liberatiooem et  possessionem  ca^trorum,  villarum,  et  loeomiD 
dicti  doeatCis  petendi  et  recipiendi^  nandsoendi  et  retinendi ; 

*  Hjmtr,  Fflidsfs,  vol.  il.  part  IL  pb  1905. 
VOL.  I.  O  O 
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He<)<)iius  f  t  proventu*  dUcti  ducatito  pro  cklmtioiie  ^uadem  ooUi- 
gendi  et  rectpiendi, 

Fidelct  iwitrM  iUdem  defanilendi, 

Bt  in  iMNrtm  et  lebeUcB  nortras  ibidun  imurgendi,  JiitlMilitftioMai 

omnein,  nobis  ibi  competentem,  excercendi, 

Tutores  ct  curatores  dantli,  decreta  interponendi,  et  omnia  alia  el 
•ingula  iaciendi  et  excercendi^  quie  act  officium  capiianei  et  locum 
iKMtram  tenentis  iMdem  perdnere  iuMeantiir»  et  que  ponerniui  htoen 
si  illuc  penonaHter  pnefleiii  enetntts. 

Proniittonter,  *.*l-c.  ut  tupra  mutaH*  muitmdh  itafiie  iM  pr*- 
missnnini.  et  tiinr  j<ir  ; 

ii,t  ideu  (iilectionem  et  fidelitatem  vestram  attent^  rogamua,  qua- 
tiiii^^  onua  et  honorem  ht^uamodi  magtumlmiter  aanmenteay  drca 
pmroiaaa  omnia  et  singula,  ut  pnemittitur,  faddkdt  et  otequenda 
prudenteret  strenue  laboretis.  ut  vestram  fidelitatem  et  gestum  lauda- 
bilem  debeamus  raeritd  coramendare,  et  repensiv^  retributionU  uberia 
prKiniare. 

Mamtevimua  enim  Ardiiepiacopia,  Episcopia,  Dudbuii,  MareU- 
onibua,  Coroiiibus,  Vicecomitibua,  Baronibus,  et  personia  aliig  quibua^ 
eumque,  in  et  de  dtcto  Ducatu  cxistentibxi^;,  nt  vobis,  et  depotandla 
per       in  pra-niissis  pareant  humiiiter  et  intendant. 
In  cujus,  etc. 

Teale  Ilege  apud  Wyndeaore,  xx.  die  Julii. 

Et  mandatuiu  est  omnibtia  et  aingulia  Archlcpiiedpla,  ele«  pvo«l 
aupim  mtttatia  mutandia. 

No.  VIIL 

Db  £xobiicitv  ad  PAnTFs  transmartnas  jam  TRAMaMiaaai  mt 

D£  Pas8aoio  Rsoia  onniNATO.* 

Rex,  venerabili  in  Cbristo  Patri,  I.  eadom  gratift,  ArchiepiaOOpO 
Cantuar ,  totius  Angliii'  Primati,  Salutom,  &c. 

Teste  Regeapud  Turriin  Londuu  xv.  die  Augusti. 

Per  ipaoni  Beym* 

Consimile  Breve  dirigitur  Archiepiacopo  £bonun  Aa^&m  VHnuA* 
Vid.  M.  xiv.  de  Dat'  xxx.  die  Sept'. 

No,  IX. 

PnO  ROBRRTO  DE   ArTOYS,   (ut   niCITUR)  J>KFi;N0TO.t 

Rex,  coUectoribus  custnm^p  lanarum,  coiioruro,  et  pellium  lanuta« 
rum  in  portu  London Saluttm. 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vul.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1809. 
t  Ibid.  p. 
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Miudamus  vobis  quod  Henrico  Galeys,  atlornaio  Robert!  dc 
Artoys  defuncti,  ut  dicitur,  undecim  saccos  et  unum  quartronum 
hiue«  de  iUis  c«otum  quinquaginu  et  octo  saccis  lanVj  quos  etdem 
RoIotIo  pio  vadib  mb,  et  quoramdam  hanuniim  ad  tnnft,  et  mgittari- 
onun,  •eenn  ad  partea  Britannie  in  olMequium  noatnun  profectoruin, 
in  portii  pra^dicto  carcari.  et  ad  partes  transmarinas,  soluta  dimidii 
marca  pro  quolitet  dictorum  UTiflrciin  sacconim,  et  pro  dicto  quar- 
tronoj  juxu  ratain  dimidiK  tnarcae  dc  sacco,  absque  eecuritate,  de 
pltl»«igwti,de  quolibetaaeoorum  eorumdeni,  juxta  mdinatkmem,  iiid^ 
frtctam  in  Angli&,  reporundorum,  dud  penaittatis. 

Teate  etistoile  Anglue,  ainid  Kanyngton,  xs.  die  Noyembria. 


No.  X- 

L»rT«B  moM  Bdwarp  III.  to  nia  Sok. 

"  Tria  chier  et  iria  am^  filu,  ncna  aavoma  bien  qe  vow  deiirti 
milt  dfl  aawiT  iNmes  novels  da  nma  et  da  noire  estat ;  vour  faceoms 
assavoir  qe  au  partitr  du  ceRtes  nmip  esteioniR  heites  de  corps,  Dipux 
en  8oit  loir  !  desirant  int'snie  cio  de  voua  oier  et  savoir.  Tres  chier 
filtZj  come  noutt  e^t  aveiiuz  puis  notre  de|>artir  d'Engleterre  VOfia 
fiwaoma  aaaavoir  qe  noua  ftvoma  diWaeh^  iin  graunt  pitee  en  la 
ducbd  de  Bretaigne,  le  quele  pais  est  rendue  4  notre  obeiaanee  od  plu. 
aonrs  bones  villes  et  forcollettt  s  ;  c't  st  assavoir  la  ville«!  de  Plouremell, 
atle  chaatiel  et  )a  ville  de  Malatrait,  ct  le  chastiei  et  la  viile  de  Rondon 
qe  aoni  bonea  viUei  et  bien  fermfs.  Et  saebev  que  le  tire  de 
CUaaoon  qaat  un  des  plua  grauntz  de  Feyto  et  quatre  autres  barona, 
c'est  assavoir  le  sircde  Lyac,  le  siietie  Nfacheeoille.  le  sire  de  Reiez, 
le  nire  de  Reynes  et  autreK  chivalers  du  dit  pais  et  lor  villes  vt  fnrce- 
letteii  qi  sount  droitement  sour  le  founts  de  France  et  de  notre  ducht^e 
de  Gaaooigne  aount  randui  h  noatre  pees,  quale  dioae  iioinme  tient  un 
graunt  caploit  k  notre  guerre,  et  avannt  rescriTeie  du  cestrs  nous 
avoms  envoies  en  lex  parti*  s  i\(  Vauiites  notre  cosyn  rlr  Norihf,  le 
conite  de  Warwick.  Mon-s.  Hugh  le  Despenser  et  aultres  Haiiretz  od 
graunt  nuinbre  ove  cccc.  honinies  d'armes  pour  I'aire  1  espluit  qu'ils 
pdount.  Et  pnia  lour  depaitir  avoma  novela  qe  le  aire  de  Gaaaon  et 
lea  barons  suisditzse  fusrent  mycodunbon  nomine  dea  gen tz  d'armes 
en  aide  de  tiotro  dit  cosin  ct  sa  compajrnye  ;  niais  unquore  a  dejTfi  tir 
du  ceslen  n'en  avoms  nulled  novelii  de  lour  esplott,  roais  nous 
eapoiroroa  d'aver  hastiment  bones  od  I'aide  Dieux.  Trcs  chier 
filts,  wehea  qe  par  Ywl»  et  oonaail  de  lea  plna  aagea  de  notre  oat  avoma 
mys  notre  si^ge  k  la  cit^  de  Vanes  qest  le  meillour  villc  de  Bretaigne 
anresla  ville  de  Nauntes,  et  pl^!i<^  poet  grever  et  restreindre  la  pais  k 
notre  obeisance  j  qar  11  nous  estoit  avis  que  si  nous  eussoms  chivach^ 
phua  avaunt  aanns  eatra  aeur  de  U  dite  ville,  le  pais  qest  randns  k 
noua  na  pumit  tanir  dtvt rt  noua  an  nnlla  manexe.    Et  aiudnt  la 
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dite  ville  est  sour  la  mear  et  est  bien  fermez,  iss-nt  qe  si  nous  la 
.puissoms  aver  il  serra  graunt  esploit  a  notre  guerre.  £t  sacheSj 
tri*  cher  filu^  que  Monir.  Lowit  de  Pdten,  ocwinte  de  Valentia^  est 
capitain  de  la  ville,  et  homine  diatq'ilay  acmiit  bones  gentz  oveaqne 

lui ;  mais  nous  espoiroms  que  pnr  la  puissance  tie  Dieux  nous 
aucrotnn  hnne  issue  ;  qar  puis  notre  vemu-  rn  ci'stes  parties  Dicu 
nous  ad  donu-^  bone  comenoeroent  et  assetz  d  exploiter  pour  ie  temps, 
loi^  en  aoftt-il,  et  le  pels  eat  aaaets  pleiiiteoiiae  dea  blA  et  de  char. 
Mais  touti  foitt,  char  filtz,  il  covient  qe  voua  ezdtea  notre  chaun. 
rt  lirr  et  tresorer  de  envoi r  (fevers  nous  deniers,  qar  il?  conusscm  bien 
notre  estat.  Chier,  filtz  sachcit  qe  le  tierce  jour  que  nous  fusuics 
berberges  au  dite  si  '>ge  viendrent  &  nous  un  abb^'  et  uu  derc  de 
pcrletcardinalx  ovesque  lour  lettre  pour  nous  requerre  de  eanx  envoier 
■auTe  eonduit  pour  Tenir  devera  noita;  et  oooi  diaotent  qe  a'ila 
eussent  conduit  ils  iniissent  estrc  dcvrrs  nous  entour  les  huit  jours 
aprcs.  Et  feissoujs  notre  consail  respond i  r  as  ditz  inessagters  et  de- 
liverer a  eux  uoz  lettres  de  «>nduyt  pour  niebtnes  le  cardinalx  pour 
venir  k  la  ville  de  Maltndt  k  trente  leases  de  nous,  qealoit  nadgaira 
lendtta  a  nona  et  k  notre  pees ;  qar  notre  entent  n'est  pas  qu'ils 
deivount  pluis  pres  aproscher  notre  ost  qc  la  dite  ville  de  Malatrait, 
pour  plusours  causes.  Et  sacbez  qe  en  quele  plit  qe  nous  sumes,  od 
Taide  de  Dieu,  notie  entent  ne  est  toutz  jours  decliner  k  reson  4 
qiide  heme  qe  luma  letra  offiiirt.  Maia  qe  oovient  que  let  eardiiialx 
veignent  issint  devera  nous  ne  pensoms  mye  delaier  ini  jour  de  notre 
parpos,  qar  nous  poioms  bien  penser  de  delaie^  qe  nous  avoms  eu 
einz  ces  heures  par  tretis  de  eaux  et  des  aultrcs.  Chier  tiltz,  a  pluis 
toat  qe  mma  doma  nule  inue  de  notre  on  d*autre  biiaoigne  qe 
nooa  tottche  nous  vooa  manderoms  les  novelx  toutdii  n  en  avaunt  qe 
les  messagiers  puissent  entre  aler.  Chier  filtz,  faites  monstrer  oestes 
lettres  k  I'ercbeve^que  de  Cauntirbirs  et  a  ceaux  de  notre  consail  di  vers 
vous :  chier  tiit^,  Dieu  soit  gardein  de  vous.  Don^  sontz  notre 
seerf  teal  al  n'ge  de  Vanea  la  veille  de  aeint  Nicholaa.  Tree  ebler 
llltB,  anres  I'escrivere  da  oettea  lettrea  nooa  viendrent  novels  qe  notre 
cosyn  dc  North,  et  le  comte  fie  Warr,  mmseigncur  Hughe  le  Dc- 
spenser  et  lez  aultres  baneretles  ct  lour  conipanye  onnt  assi^g^  la 
ville  deNaunt^,  qar  ils  espoiront  od  I'aide  de  Dieux  de  faire  esploit 
htatiVBDacnt." 

No.  XL 

LflTTBR  OP  THB  DVKB  OF  LANCAeTSn. 

(See  Chapter  XX.) 

Endroit  des  Novels  saunilroit :  Sachez,  que  devaunt  le  feste  de 
rAastiropdon  Notie  Dame  bien  troia  joun  noua  renraaamea  de  la 
Roet  devera  les  parties  de  Bniggereks  et  avoms  assemble  illesqes  touta 
les  aaignenra  de  Gaacoigne  et  autrea  gieota,  q'eatoienk  bora  de  eaublica. 
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h  rentent  de  eUvadierj  et  •▼orat  flletqne  eonidl  of*  kys  seignaini 
tus  dits,  81  qe  avaaat  BOtie  ptitir  d'illesqes  nous  velnent  ascuM  gents 

cbivalr  rs  pt  aultrcs  vowr  dematider  trewes  de  par  les  Fraunceya  qc 
gesoient  unqore  a  siege  devant  Aquilion.    Mais  piusqe  nous  savoms 
qe  monsieur  le  roi  est  ariv^  en  Normandye,  iiotti  ne  Todroms  mje 
assentir  a  nuUe  trewe ;  et  •oar  ceo  lea  enemya  ae  ler^rent  do  ai^ga 
la  dismenge  proschaiB  dewaniit  le  feate  de  Sdnt  Barthu^  et  s'en  d4- 
partirent  mult  ledement,  qar  ils  perdirent  graunt  parti e  de  lour  biens 
et  de  lour  gentz,  et  less^rent  lour  tentea  et  tout  le  pluis  de  lour  her- 
neta :  si  que  sitost  qe  nona  la  aavoma  nova  teniamaa  avamt  notm 
ehcmyn  en  Angeneys,  et  veniamea  deraunt  la  ViUer^al,  q'eat  nne  bone 
ville  du  royalme,  laquelle  nous  estoit  rendu  ct  aultres  villes  et  chas- 
tiels  d'cntour  tut  plain.    Et  qnaunt  avoms  estable  ctle  ville  et  la 
pais,  nous  chivachoms  tut  la  pays  et  aiasraes  droit  a  Tonynges  et 
Aquilion,  et  lea  fdaniea  eitabler  anxy  et  la  pala  environ*  Et  re* 
paraamca  ariere  k  la  R^le,  et  y  demnrraames  bien  huit  jours,  et 
avoms  illcsqes  consail,  et  avoms  illcsqes  tout  la  paTfs,  et  d' [)artismes 
notre  ost  en  trcis^  et  le^sames  le  Seigneur  de  la  Brette,  Monsieur 
B^rard  de  Bret,  seneschal  de  Gascoyne,  Monsieur  Alexandre  de 
Canaont,  et  anltrea  devera  leapartiea  de  Beaadea;  le  Seigneur  Dnvus 
et  aidtrea  acigneora  de  Angeneya  lessamea  eelea  purties  et  tenianea 
av:tunr  notre  ehcmyn  vers  les  parties  dc  Centognc  od  mil  hommes 
d'armes.     Kt  remuasmcs  It- douzieme  jour  de  Sepfembre,  ft  gfMi«^rne8 
en  une  bone  ville  qe  nous  fust  mesroe  le  jour  ruuduz,  la  viiie  de  Sal. 
veterre.   Bt  lendemayn  quaunt  nooa  avoina  pria  aerment  de  c^mx 
de  la  ville,  none  teoisroes  a  vaunt  notre  chemyn  bien  aept  Joun  sauna 
ansailHr  une  ville  ou  cliastiel  tanqe  nous  venismes  au  rba«!ticl  de  Nau 
quest  sour  la  riviere  de  Charente,  et  Uleosqes  fcismes  reparailler  le 
pount  q 'estoit  debfiia^  qar  Teawe  eatoit  ai  perfounde  qe  hommes  ne 
poet  pawer  par  aOleura,  et  partamea  Uleoaqca  lenderoain.    Et  avoma 
cele  jour  novels  qe  les  gents  Monsieur  Wautier  de  Mauny,  q'avoient 
conduyt  des  Fraunctis  d'  a!er  au  roy  par  terrc,  furent  pris  etem' 
prison^s  deinz  la  ville  de  Seint  John  Aungelyn ;  et  ensi  fustrent,  et 
Moanaeigneur  Wautier  eatoit  esebap^  aoy  tieroe  k  graunt  payne :  at 
qe  none  tenismea  avaunt  notre  diemyn  devers  la  dite  ville  et  Taaaail- 
lames  et  fust  gayne  par  force,  l>ieu  mercy,  et  les  gentz  gett^s  hora 
du  prisonc  et  demureasmes  huit  jour?  ef  establiom^  l:i  ville.     Et  ceulx 
de  la  ville  nous  tisrent  serment  et  dt  vieudrent  Engieis,  et  deivent  de 
lour  cosuge  denene  duraunt  lu  guerre  trover  CC  hommes  d'armea 
et  DC  h  pitf  en  gamiaonn  de  la  dite  ville ;  et  en  temps  du  pe^s 
ncrestrent  lour  rentes  au  roy  pluis  par  an  q'ils'ne  soleient  paier  k  roi 
de  Fraunce  chescun  an  de  111.  mil  tscutz.  Et  lendemayn  de  St'int 
Michel  nous  chivachasmes  vers  la  cite  de  Veitera,  et  geusmcs  ur.e 
nuyt  devaunt  la  ville  de  Lysingham  q'eat  one  forte  vi]]e»  ai  qe  homme 
la  aloit  assailler,  et  fust  gagn^  par  assaut,  et  le  chaatid  nona  fiiat 
rendu  q'est  un  de  pluis  nobles  chastiels  et  de  pluis  fort  qe  sount  parres 
en  Fraunce  ou  en  Gascoigne ;  et  nuus  establoms  le  cbastiel  et  U 
ville,  et  y  lessames  bien  C  hommes  d  armes  et  aultres  gentz  a  pie, 
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ovesqe  eux  et  chivachasmea  devaunt  la  citee  de  Peii«r8  et  ils  rcque- 
resnies.  Mftis  ils  ne  voleient  hen  faire,  qar  il  lour  aemblA  lour  viiie 
tiMif  tm^,  «t  ti  nloieiit  mnIs  det  gmtt,  it  <|0  hmunt  riMtiOa,  qe 
ffUi  k  pToschein  Dwngerdy  apres  le  Seint  IfidMl ;  et  fut  pur  form 
gtyn^,  el  toutz  ceaux  de  U  villc  fusrentprifi  ou  mortz  Et  les  seig- 
neurs q'estoient  dedeins,  un  (Ovesqe  et  bicn  III  I  barons,  quaunt  ila 
virent  La  prise  de  U  villa  a'en  alerent  d'autre  part  £t  noua  demor- 
nvnuM  7  Uen  hoit  jonn;  et  eaUrfoint  k  Vtacdvm  dc«  gents  de 
ocetM  il  'viUe  de  Seint  Johan.  Et  ATone  de  bonea  viUes  et  chastielt 
qe  nouB  aount  rendua  entour,  et  ensi  avons  fait  un  beal  chivacb^,  le 
Dieux  mercy,  et  aumea  revenuz  a  Seint  Johan,  et  pensoms  d'iUesqea 
tenir  notre  cbemyn  devrara  Burdeaux,  quelle  choae  sera  forte  k  faire  4 
ceo  qe  lea  eMpiTf  tooBt  jollies  m  pelk;  mais  eepeiwe  de  feise 
bwn  od  I'eyde  de  Dieux, 
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